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PREFACE. 


Ill  submitting'  this  little  volume  to  the  ever  in- 
creasing* public  interested  in  China  and  her  doings, 
the  writer  craves  indulgence  on  account  of  such 
defects  as  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  was  prepared.  Each  chapter,  as 
written,  was  published  in  “ The  National  Review” 
of  China,  and  once  printed  was  beyond  reach  of 
correction.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  no  very 
serious  defects  may  be  discovered  on  this  account. 

Twenty-four  of  the  chapters  had  already  appear- 
ed before  the  first  revolutionary  movement  occurred 
at  Wuchang  on  the  1 1th  August  1911 . If  the  reader 
finds,  as  he  may,  proofs  in  the  earlier  chapters  that 
“coming  events’’  were  already  “casting  their 
shadows  before’’,  he  is  not  expected  to  attribute 
that  fact  to  preternatural  foresight  on  the  part  of 
the  author.  No  man  could  have  spent  a third 
of  a century  in  China  without  being  convinced 
that  the  long-expected  something  was  going  to 
come  to  pass.  Precisely  how  or  when,  no  man 
could  say.  That  it  came  sooner  rather  than  later 
is,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  all  to  the  good.  Forces 
had  been  maturing  for  some  time  which  seemed  to 
bode  ill  to  the  Chinese  people,  and  it  was  far  better 
that  such  forces  should  have  to  meet  resistance  from 
an  awakened,  and  what  promises  to  be  a vigorous, 
Republic,  than  that  they  should  be  left  to  work 
their  will  through,  and  by  means  of,  a decrepit 
despotism  inextricably  entangled  in  the  web  of  a 
vicious  past,  and  for  the  future  anxious  only  for  the 
well-being  of  itself  and  its  immediate  retainers. 
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PREFACE. 


Two  classes  of  people  have  been  specially  kept 
in  view  during  the  writing  of  these  papers  ; the  one 
native,  the  other  foreign.  The  native  needed  en- 
couragement; the  foreigner,  an  exhortation  to  greater 
sympathy.  From  being  the  most  supercilious  and 
conceited  of  memChmese  sf  ndentkjof  modern  davs 
had  runjto > theTxTremeof self -depreciation . A cen- 
tury  ago,  China,  in  the  estimation  of  her  sons,  was 
without  rival.  In  power,  in  thought,  in  civilization, 
she  reigned  supreme.  “Now”,  say  her  pessimist 
children,  “lies  she  there,  and  none  so  poor  to  do 
her  reverence.”  The  first  extreme  of  self-conceit 
having  disappeared,  it  has  been  one  of  the  aims  of 
the  writer  to  show  that  there  is  little  need  of  the 
second. 

Some  pains  have  been  taken  to  show  how  very 
modern  most  European  culture  of  the  material  sort 
is.  Instead  of  being  centuries  behind  in  everything, 
as  the  too  assertive  European  declares,  and  the  too 
despondent  native  thinks,  China  should  find  it  pos- 
sible, with  half  a century’s  earnest  effort  well  directed, 
to  catch  up  with  her  western  rivals  in  many  things 
which  count  for  much  in  these  modern  days.  She 
has  the  unique  opportunity  of  having  all  the  exper- 
ience of  all  ages  before  her.  It  remains  for  her  “to 
eschew  the  evil  and  choose  the  good.  ” 

The  advent  of  the  Revolution  necessitated  some 
departure  from  the  plan  laid  down  in  the  introduc- 
tory chapter.  Finance  and  National  Currency,  for 
example,  have  been  left  unconsidered.  The  Imperial 
administration  had  but  just  begun  the  issue  of  its 
new  coinage  when  the  Revolution  commenced,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  foresee  what  course  the  Repub- 
licans would  take,  nor  is  the  matter  definitely  .settled 
even  yet.  In  her  Shansi  bankers,  however,  China 
has  an  “old  force”  of  immense  value.  It  was  not 
their  fault  that  her  finance  had  fallen  so  low.  That 
was  due  to  the  widespread  corruption  of  her  govern- 
ing classes,  and  the  almost  universal  effects  of  their 
evil  example. 
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VII 


Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  time  between 
the  writing  of  the  final  chapters  and  the  preparation 
of  the  book  for  the  publisher,  to  add  a series  of 
papers  dealing  with  the  main  events  of  the  revolution 
down  to  the  last  week  of  June  1912. 

For  permission  to  insert  the  admirable  map 
which  accompanies  this  volume,  both  publishers  and 
author  desire  to  express  their  deep  sense  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs’  authorities, 
and  to  Mr.  Paul  H.  King,  Statistical  Commissioner, 
in  particular,  their  thanks  are  due  for  his  kindly 
interest  in  obtaining  this  much  esteemed  privilege. 

G.L. 


Shanghai,  27th  June,  1912. 
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Chapter  I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era  began 
there  was  built  in  the  land  of  Egypt  and  on  the  border  of  the 
Libyan  desert  that  huge  pile  of  mingled  limestone  and  granite 
known  as  the  Great  Pyramid.  It  stands  there  yet,  a 
monument  to  its  builder  and  to  the  race  from  which  he 
sprung.  So  firmly  fixed  is  it  on  its  base  of  twelve  acres  or 
more,  and  with  the  weight  of  its  eighty  million  cubic  feet  of 
stone,  that  the  wondering  visitor  willingly  believes  that  as 
it  has  stood  for  more  than  thirty  centuries  already,  so  it  may 
continue  for  an  equal  number  of  milleniums.  The  Arabs 
have  a tradition  that  it  alone  survived  the  Flood.  It  alone 
of  all  great  prehistoric  monuments  remains  practically  as  it 
left  the  hands  of  its  builder,  the  ravages  of  time  and  the 
more  destructive  assaults  of  man  having  done  no  more  than 
badly  scratch  its  surface. 

Some  two  hundred  years  before  the  building  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  there  was  erected  a yet  more  wonderful 
monument,  as  broadly  based,  as  weighty,  and  still  more 
imposing — the  Chinese  nation.  We  know  of  no  apter  simile, } 
if  it  be  not  pressed  too  far,  than  that  of  the  Great  Pyramid! 
of  Egypt  as  an  illustrative  symbol  of  the  ~C  h 1 nese""Em  pi  re. ) 
Both  alike  combine  the  two  essentials  of  stability:  breadth 
of  base  and  immensity  of  weight.  Both  alike  are  made  of 
the  most  durable  materials.  Both  have  borne,  practically 
unharmed,  the  erosive  action  of  time  and  the  destructive- 
ness of  man.  Both  stand  erect  and  proud  in  the  possession 
of  a history  in  which  naught  else  can  claim  a share.  What 
have  they  not  seen?  The  rise  and  fall  of  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon, of  Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne, 
and  the  mere  mushroom  growths  of  mediaeval  Europe. 
All  these  have  come  and  gone.  China  and  the  Pyramid 
alone  survive.  They  alone  have  remained  impassive, 
immovable,  the  one  a living  entity,  the  other  an  inert  mass. 
Even  in  this  there  is  a likeness,  for  of  all  great  masses  of 
accummulated  life,  China  has  for  ages  been  the  most 
sluggish,  the  most  stagnant,  the  most  lifeless. 
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Let  us  imagine  for  a moment  the  possibility  of  miracles^ 
Let  us  endow  the  great  Pyramid  with  life,  and  give  it  power 
of  locomotion.  Let  us  further  imagine  its  consolidated 
millions  of  tons  provided  with  some  little  intelligence,  and 
then  let  us  dispatch  it  with  all  its  solid  immensity  on  its 
travels.  Cairo,  modern  Cairo,  its  greatest  despoiler,  would 
doubtless  be  the  first  victim  to  feel  the  weight  of  its  venge- 
ance. Poor  Cairo  ! No  garden  of  succulent  plants  was 
ever  trodden  flatter  by  an  invasion  of  wild  elephants  than 
the  modern  capital  of  Egypt  would  be  by  the  irresistible 
advance  of  the  mighty  Pyramid.  Then  it  might  cross  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez — supposing  it  knew  how — pass  through  Asia 
Minor,  and  so  on  into  Europe.  The  thought  is  a wild  one, 
but  it  will  serve  our  purpose.  For  there  is  another  immense 
mass  which,  without  any  miracle  at  all,  may  conceivably  be 
goaded  into  action  and  endowed  with  an  otherwise  unnatural 
activity,  so  irresistible  and  so  inevitable  that  nations  now 
guilty  of  oppressing  it  may  be  crushed  even  as  Cairo  would 
be  crushed  by  the  moving  Pyramid.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  China  will  for  ever  bear  with  patience  the  pin-pricks  of 
the  West,  much  less  its  bludgeon  blows.  She  is  now  awake 
to  them  all.  She  sleeps  no  longer.  Her  peaceful  sons  are 
arming  for  the  fray,  arming  in  self-defence,  arming  against 
aggression;  and  it  behoves  those  nations  which  lie  nearest 
to  her,  and  which  just  noware  most  aggressive,  to  remember 
that  if  the  Pyramid  does  move  there  will  be  something  more 
than  toes  to  be  trodden  upon.  China  is  peaceful  and  long- 
suffering,  but  she  is  now  very  much  alive  and  her  life  is 
such  that  whatever  her  enemies  may  do  they  will  find  it 
impossible  to  destroy  it,  for  she  is  as  indestructible  as  the 
syenite  granite  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Look  at  her  for  a moment  as  she  stands  with  her  back 
to  the  deserts  of  Central  Asia  and  her  face  to  the  placid 
Pacific.  Was  there  ever  so  compact  a heritage,  notwithstand- 
ing its  vast  area  of  more  than  4,000,000  square  miles.  On 
every  one  of  those  square  miles  there  is  an  average  of  more 
than  one  hundred  living  beings.  They  have,  moreover,  an 
aggregate  of  wealth  which  is  ample  for  war  purposes  were 
it  firmly  drawn  upon.  Was  there  ever  an  estate  better 
watered  or  more  abundantly  supplied  with  the  necessaries 
of  life  ? Much  of  its  wealth  has  not  as  yet  even  been  touched. 
Make  it  a necessity  that  it  should  be,  and  development  is 
sure  to  follow,  with  probably  the  results  before  hinted  at. 
Did  there  ever  exist  a nation  better  fitted  for  the  exploitation 
of  natual  wealth,  a nation  of  hardy  people,  able  to  bear 
with  equal  nonchalance  the  severest  Siberian  winter  and 
the  hottest  summers  of  Hindustan?  Is  there  any  question 
as  to  their  military  qualities?  None  whatever,  so  far  as  mere 
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soldiering  is  concerned;  much,  when  their  native  love  of 
peace  comes  into  play.  Look  at  their  coast-line  with  its 
thousands  of  inlet  and  estuary,  and  its  millions  of  hardy 
fisherman.  Along  these  coasts  there  is  the  making  of  as  fine 
a navy  as  even  a Briton  could  desire. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  are  these  people,  scattered  as  they 
are  over  this  immense  territory,  capable  of  being  united?  The 
answer  is  that  in  heart  and  mind  they  are  united  already. 
Therein  lies  one  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  Chinese  existence. 
What  are  the  ties  that  unite  the  English-speaking  race? 
Bonds  innumerable,  but  chiefly  these:  one  tongue,  one  Bible, 
one  literature,  one  history,  and  millions  of  similar  likes, 
dislikes,  hopes,  fears,  aspirations,  and  weaknesses.  So  it  is 
with  China.  Her  classics  form  her  Bible,  read,  studied,  and 
revered  from  the  farthest  confines  of  Manchuria  to  the 
lowest  latitude  of  Hainan.  Her  written  language  is  one, 
however  much  her  dialects  may  differ.  Her  sons  enter  for 
the  same  examinations,  be  they  born  in  the  far  west  of 
Szechwan  or  the  far  east  of  Shantung,  and  with  her  books 
and  her  schools,  her  history  and  traditions,  there  is  the  same 
bond  as  binds  the  Briton  of  the  British  Isles  to  his  brother 
in  Canada  and  Australia.  It  may  have  been  true  that 
dormant  China  was  sleepily  careless  of  her  ties,  but  awak- 
ened China  is  not  so:  she  is  one,  one  in  beliefs,  in  morals, 
in  education,  and  now,  it  is  believed,  in  interests. 

During  the  course  of  our  examination  into  the  old  forces 
which  survive  and  which  will  be  the  main  motive  power  in 
the  driving  of  new  China,  we  shall  have  to  enquire  more  or 
less  in  detail  into  all  these  matters.  We  shall  look  into  the 
religions  which  are  indigenous  to  China  as  well  as  into  those 
which  have  come  to  her  from  the  outside.  We  shall  note 
their  strength  and  their  weakness,  and  draw  such  conclusions 
from  the  present  position  of  affairs  as  may  seem  reasonable 
and  well  founded.  The  condition  of  the  country  from  a 
moral  point  of  view  cannot  be  ignored,  especially  as  there 
is  at  the  present  time  evidence  of  a moral  backbone  greater 
in  strength  and  more  persistent  in  application  than  even  the 
best  friends  of  China  thought  possible.  From  such  matters 
as  these  to  education  is  a natural  transition,  and  here  there 
is  much  to  be  noted  ; something,  perhaps,  to  condemn,  but 
probably  more  to  praise. 

Politics  will  require  careful  consideration,  for  if  there 
is  any  country  in  the  world  at  this  time  in  need  of  the  steady 
application  of  first  principles,  that  country  is  China.  We 
shall  look  into  the  practice  of  the  past  in  order  to  discover 
there  the  secret  of  its  long  continuance.  Nothing  ever 
persists  generation  after  generation,  century  after  century, 
and  millenium  after  millenium  without  being  both  adapted 
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to  its  environment,  and  more  or  less  adaptable  to  the  varied 
changes  which  the  ages  inevitably  bring.  China  has  so 
existed,  and  the  reason  why  can  be  found  for  the  looking. 
Having  decided  on  this,  it  will  be  no  less  imperative  that  we 
examine  carefully  into  the  reasons  why  the  adaptability  was 
over-tried  when  the  first  real  shocks  came  in  the  conflicts 
with  the  West.  It  is  very  evident  now,  to  the  least  instructed 
Chinese  student,  that  there  was  at  this  period  something 
wanted,  and  there  is  a very  shrewd  suspicion  what  that 
something  was.  We  shall  look  into  this  also.  It  will  require 
no  very  great  intuition  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it,  no 
extraordinary  political  insight  of  a million  magnifying 
power,  for  the  causes  of  the  weakness  of  the  old  regime  are 
much  more  apparent  than  the  causes  of  its  strength.  In 
this  way  we  propose  to  trace  the  main  line  of  western 
intercourse,  with  its  collisions,  its  treaties,  its  errors,  and 
its  lessons.  We  shall  see  how  the  tiny  stream  of  foreign 
inflow  and  outflow  at  Canton  has  widened  and  extended 
until  it  has  opened  more  than  a hundred  sluices,  and  found 
means  of  entrance  and  exit  along  the  thousands  of  miles 
of  land  frontier.  The  bitter  teaching  of  the  Boxer  time 
will  need  more  space  than  the  story  of  its  midsummer 
madness,  and  the  problems  left  by  it  and  by  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  will  be  scrutinized  in  order  to  discover 
in  what  degree  and  in  what  manner  the  old  forces  in  China  s 
character  can  be  expected,  under  the  new  stimulus,  to  be 
sufficient  for  their  solution.  The  treaties  of  the  past  will 
show  what  to  aim  at  and  what  to  avoid  in  the  future.  If 
it  is  true  that,  “History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example." 
then  it  is  true  that  there  is  much  philosophy  to  be  learnt 
from  the  modern  history  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  But  China 
has  learnt  a great  deal,  unpalatable  as  the  teaching  may 
have  been,  from  her  intercourse  with  foreigners.  The  time 
in  coming,  nay,  is  not  far  distant,  when  her  most  progressive 
children  will  look  back  upon  the  treat}'  of  1842,  the  first 
which  China  ever  condescended  to  make  with  an  “outer 
barbarian/’  as  the  starting  point  of  the  Chinese  renaissance, 
that  great  and  glorious  rebirth  in  which  we  are  firm  believers, 
and  which  is  by  and  by  to  introduce  the  oldest  of  Empires 
to  her  younger  sisters  as  one  of  the  newest  and  greatest. 
Extraterritoriality  and  the  teaching  of  the  treaty  ports  will 
have  been  mainly  responsible  for  this  change  of  educated 
opinion.  Then,  perhaps,  will  come  the  question  of  alliances 
on  equal  terms.  It  will  be  a long  time  yet  before  China  will 
be  able  absolutely  to  stand  alone.  She  must  lean  on  some 
one  or  more  Powers,  whilst  she  endeavours  to  live  on  terms 
of  amity  with  all.  That  will  be  a matter  to  test  the  abilities 
of  her  diplomats,  and  the  strength  of  her  armaments.  But 
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in  all  probability  it  will  be  by  those  means,  and  those  only, 
that  she  will  be  able  to  gain  the  necessary  time  for  the 
working  out  of  her  reforms. 

Other  questions  of  the  greatest  importance  will  come 
up  for  examination  in  their  turn,  the  Customs  for  example. 
Already  some  of  the  more  progressive  of  China's  younger 
generation  have  severely  criticized  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert 
Hart  in  keeping  all  the  important  posts  in  the  service,  which 
he  to  all  intents  and  purposes  created,  in  the  hands  of  for- 
eigners. We  are  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  such  criticism 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  are  equally  aware  that  Sir 
Robert  was  amply  justified  in  the  course  he  took  and  that 
any  other  capable  man  under  like  circumstances  would  have 
followed  pretty  much  the  same  line.  We  hope  to  show  by 
and  by  why  this  must  have  been  so. 

The  question  of  revenue  and  expenditure  will  neces- 
sarily bring  under  consideration  the  crucial  test  of  the  possi- 
bility of  real  Chinese  reform,  and  we  shall,  in  connexion  with 
tariffs,  duties,  exports,  imports,  taxes,  and  the  like  have  to 
go  into  the  matter  of  corruption  and  try  to  discover  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  any  possibility  of  such  official  integrity  in 
China  as  shall  provide  for  other  reforms  the  only  opportunity 
possible  for  their  success.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
examination  will  show  that  corruption  can  be  killed,  out,  and 
if  that  be  so,  then  China  may  look  for  that  rapid  growth  of 
development  which  her  immense  resources  ought  to  secure 
to  her. 

We  shall  deal  with  her  currency  and  finance  in  its  double 
character  as  the  strong  rock  on  which  all  modern  improve- 
ments must  be  based,  and  as  the  life-blood  of  the  political, 
commercial,  and  industrial  worlds  within  the  Empire.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  here,  at  least,  we  shall  find  a knowledge 
of  principles  comparable  in  their  exactitude  and  correctness 
with  those  which  have  governed  for  two  centuries  the  Bank 
of  England  and  other  great  financial  institutions.  The^ 
shortcomings  of  Chinese  finance  have  not  been  due  to  a lack 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  her  bankers,  but  to  interference 
with  that  knowledge  on  the  part  of  politicians.  All  that  will 
be  needed  therefore  in  the  finance  of  the  New  China  that  is 
coming  will  be  the  exercise  of  those  old  forces  and  principles 
which  have  proved  themselves  effective  in  the  past.  So 
with  regard  to  business.  The  Chinese  is  a born  trader. 
Had  he  been  left  untrammelled  b y interfere  nee  fromhls 
rulers  he  would  bv  this  time  navebuilt  up  a commerce  which 
in  all  probability  would  have  been  many  times  greater  than  it 
now  is;  he  would  have  settled  all  differences  of  opinion  with- 
out war:  and  would  thus  have  enriched  his  country  in  endless 
ways.  By  this  time  there  would  have  been  laid  down  roads 


and  railways  innumerable,  along  which  the  unmarketable 
surplus  of  the  present  would  have  found  its  way  to  be 
returned  in  the  form  of  necessaries,  comforts,  luxuries,  or 
money  as  the  case  might  be.  We  shall  see  in  the  New 
China  to  what  extent  international  exchange  of  commodities 
will  grow.  The  endless  possibilities  of  her  mines  and 
manufactures,  the  practically  unlimited  field  for  her  trade 
when  once  her  provinces  are  crossed  by  roads  and  rails: 
these  are  things  which  to  her  patriot  sons  should  prove 
attractions  too  brilliant  to  be  neglected.  China,  the  most 
backward  of  powers,  will,  under  wise  guidance,  find 
opportunities  for  progress  of  so  rapid  a kind  as  to  be  almost 
bewildering.  She  may  go  at  a bound  from  the  dim  light  of  a 
tallow  dip  to  the  utmost  brilliancy  of  the  electric  light:  from 
the  measured  slowness  of  a wheelbarrow,  or  a Peking  cart, 
to  the  illimitable  speed  of  modern  motors,  electric  cars,  and 
aeroplanes:  from  the  superstitious  practice  of  a quack  to 
the  science  of  a modern  M.D.;  in  fact  from  darkness  to 
light,  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  and  from  weakness  to 
strength. 

A great  deal  of  the  success  of  New  China  will  depend 
on  the  knowledge,  the  temper,  the  tone,  and  the  attitude  of 
her  press,  especially  of  her  newspaper  press.  Here,  again, 
the  promise  is  great,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
danger  is  likewise  great.  Napoleon  once  said  that  he  would 
rather  have  certain  great  journals  on  his  side  than  an  army 
of  100,000  men.  Indeed,  the  power  of  the  press  for  good  or 
evil  is  immeasurable.  A well-conducted  free  press  is  at 
once  a disseminator  of  information,  a censor  of  morals,  a 
director  of  public  opinion,  and  an  educator  of  far  greater 
force  than  schools  or  universities.  Its  power  for  good  is 
unlimited.  On  the  other  hand  a press  that  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  unscrupulous,  the  incapable,  and  the  evil  sections  of  the 
community  is  a curse  so  terrible  as  to  be  capable  of  more 
evil  than  any  other  institution.  The  newspaper  press  of 
China  is  in  its  infancy.  It  may,  therefore,  be  brought  under 
control  before  time  has  been  given  it  to  develop  those  evil 
propensities  to  which  we  allude.  Legislation  of  the  wisest 
nature  is  required  in  this  connexion.  Already  there  is  a 
considerable  section  of  the  Chinese  press  of  which  any  nation 
might  be  proud.  The  rest  should  be  reformed  or  suppressed. 
Postal  law  may  be  applied  with  considerable  effect  to  the 
newspaper  press.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  it 
is  far  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  much  freedom  than 
on  the  opposite  of  too  much  restriction. 

New  China  will  need  to  do  no  more  in  the  matter  of  its 
postal  service  than  apply  old  practices  long  used  throughout 
the  Empire  and  bring  them  up  to  date.  China  had  developed 
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:a  fairly  complete  system  of  postage  before  the  West  had 
learnt  its  alphabet.  Further  developments  only  are  needed, 
and  in  time  these  will  doubtless  come,  and  we  shall  find 
the  Imperial  Post  Office  gradually  extending  its  usefulness 
beyond  the  carriage  of  letters  and  parcels  into  the  region  of 
money  orders,  drafts,  and  other  banking  departments  suit- 
able to  all  the  needs  of  an  enterprising  people.  Young 
•China  will  see  to  this;  Young  China  which  just  now  is 
beginning  to  boil  over  with  eagerness  and  desire  for  reform. 

It  may  be  worth  while  by  and  by  to  look  carefully  into 
the  tendencies  of  Young  China.  It  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance when  one  is  starting  out  on  a long  journey — no  less  a 
journey  than  the  journey  of  life,  that  the  right  direction 
should  be  taken  from  the  first.  A wrong  turn  at  the 
beginning  and  the  destination  arrived  at  in  the  end  is 
found  to  be  anything  but  that  desired.  Now,  if  ever, 
China  needs  prudence,  caution,  foresight,  and  good  advice. 
She  is  starting  off  on  a new  line  with  all  the  consolidated 
forces  of  five  milleniums  behind  her.  She  may  take  the 
right  course,  and  thus  have  all  her  stored-up  energy 
driving  her  on  the  road  to  success,  or  she  may  take  a wrong 
one,  and  then  the  greater  her  force,  the  more  certain,  and 
the  more  rapid,  her  ruin.  If  our  analysis  of  the  conditions 
prevailing  serves  to  throw  light  on  the  crossways  and  thus 
to  make  it  clear  which  roads  are  safe  and  which  dangerous, 
our  object  will  have  been  gained.  We  are  willing  to  admit 
from  the  outset  that  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  China  contains 
within  herself  the  germs  of  her  own  regeneration.  These 
have  already  been  stirred  to  activity  by  the  events  of  the 
past  half  century,  and  now  need  nothing  more  than  a 
continuation  or  gentle  stimulus  with  sufficient  time  for  the 
old  forces  of  the  China  that  was,  to  be  diverted  into  the  new 
.grooves  of  the  China  that  is  to  be. 


Chapter  II 


THE  FORCE  OF  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF. 

It  is  a striking  fact  that,  apart  from  a naturalistic 
fetishism  common  to  all  races,  religion  is  in  its  inception 
essentially  a product  of  Asiatic  thought.  Confucianism. 
Taoism,  Buddhism,  Christianity,  and  Muhammadanism  are 
all  indigenous  to  Asia,  which  is  thus  as  pre-eminent  in  the 
domain  of  pure  thought  as  it  is  in  physical  immensity. 
Fetishism,  older  than  any  of  them,  is  the  outcome  of  that 
natural  instinct  now  best  seen  in  the  attitude  of  a little  girl 
to  her  doll.  Everybody  acquainted  with  children  knows 
that,  to  a child,  her  much  loved  treasure  is  no  inanimate 
bundle  of  rags.  It  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  its  being. 
This  is  pure  fetishism.  With  the  Greeks  it  was  developed 
into  a system  of  the  most  beautiful  of  myths  and  nature 
stories.  There  is  nothing  more  delightful  even  at  this  late 
date  than  a perusal  of  these  charming  inventions.  Young  folks 
revel  in  them  and  teachers  who  are  wise  take  advantage  of 
the  fact.  Mature  minds  find  in  them  a key  to  the  condition 
of  the  human  mind  at  the  time  when  they  were  first  evolved. 

Chinese  belief,  then,  began  with  a form  of  fetishism, 
differing  of  course  from  that  which  prevailed  in  other 
countries,  but  alike  in  principle.  But  in  China  as  elsewhere, 
the  doll  period  of  the  people  being  ended,  there  began  to 
grow  up  a form  of  faith  more  fitted  to  adults  in  mentality 
and  reasoning  power.  This  was  the  theocratic,  the  belief 
not  in  the  spirits  of  the  woods,  and  streams,  and  hills  which 
were  essentially  natural,  but  in  beings  above  and  beyond 
them,  beings  which  were  rightly  described  as  supernatural. 
There  were  gods  many  and  lords  many,  and  their  supposed 
existence  is  a mark  that  human  nature  had  arrived  at 
powers  of  abstraction.  And  with  that  power,  be  it  observed, 
came  doubt  into  the  world.  The  infantile  faith  in  the  fetish 
was  gone  for  ever.  With  all  its  belief  in  the  activity  of  matter, 
and  sometimes  in  its  life,  with  all  its  infallibility  as  a stage 
in  the  progress  of  human  intelligence,  fetishism  was  doomed. 
Within  itself  it  carried  the  germ  of  its  dissolution,  and 
though  to  this  day  in  popular  talk — and  even  in  some 
belated  belief — the  stars  still  direct  our  course,  and  “Heaven  " 
and  “Earth”  are  the  great  ruling  influences  in  Chinese 
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affairs,  the  ordinary  human  mind  has  outgrown  its  infancy,, 
and  taken  to  the  unstable  speculations  of  theologism.  We 
shall  see,  however,  that  notwithstanding  a number  of  super- 
stitions as  gross  as  ever  were  conceived  by  diseased  minds 
in  any  land,  the  best  thought  of  China  has  risen  superior  to 
that  of  most  other  countries  and  in  that  fact  we  shall  see 
one  explanation  of  the  inherent  forces  which  have  kept 
together  the  Chinese  family  more  closely  than  any  other. 
Let  it  once  be  granted  that  the  aberrations  of  the  human 
mind  proceed  mainly  from  abstraction,  and  that  the  most 
terrible  of  the  fruits  of  this  abstraction  are  the  outcome 
of  dogmas  based  on  it,  and  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in 
recognizing  the  wisdom  of  Confucius  in  refusing  to  be  tram- 
melled with  the  entanglements  of  the  “unknowable.” 

This  brings  us  to  a consideration  of  the  influence  of  the 
great  sage  on  Chinese  life  and  character.  It  is  no  part  of 
our  intention  to  examine  closely  into  all  the  articles  of  the 
Chinese  belief;  our  space  is  too  limited,  and  our  object 
attainable  without  it.  It  has  been  said  of  Confucius  that 
he  was  “the  concrete  embodiment  of  the  civilization  of  his 
race.”  That  this  is  true  in  almost  every  sense  few  would 
deny.  Till  his  time  Chinese  civilization  was  based  on  the 
facts  of  fetishism  and  not  on  the  imagination  of  abstraction. 
Thanks  to  him,  subsequent  invasions  of  other  ideas  have  left 
the  mind  of  China’s  literati  still  inclined  to  the  realities 
of  life,  and  consequently  more  nearly  allied  to  the  modern 
Agnostic  than  to  the  believer  in  hereditary  doctrines  of  a type 
untestable.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  loss  to  Chinese  civiliz- 
ation which  is  traceable  to  her  consequent  dislikeof  theoryand 
abstraction.  She  has  suffered  as  much  from  deprivation  in 
this  respect  as  the  West  has  from  its  excess.  Confucianism, 
however,  rightfully  begins  with  man  himself.  It  lays  down 
from  the  very  commencement  the  necessity  for  personal 
righteousness.  Therein  it  is  on  a par  with  the  best  teaching 
in  other  religions.  From  the  highest  in  the  land,  the  Son  off 
Heaven  who  occupies  the  throne,  to  the  lowest  artisan  or 
clod-hopper,  personal  virtue  is  held  to  be  of  prime  import- 
ance. The  individual  is  urged  to  cherish  all  that  is  good  in 
him,  to  avoid  prejudice,  to  cultivate  right  feeling,  and  to  be* 
true  and  faithful.  He  must  be  watchful  over  his  inner  man.. 
“Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues 
of  life,”  might  have  come  in  the  first  place  from  the  lips  of 
Confucius  himself.  Self-deception  is  so  easy  that  the  Con- 
fucianist  is  carefully  warned  to  be  always  on  his  guard 
against  it.  If  he  wishes  truth  and  fidelity  from  others  he 
must  cultivate  them  himself.  If  he  would  know  what  is 
truth,  he  must  learn  to  recognize  and  avoid  error.  He  must 
not  do  to  others  what  he  would  not  like  others  to  do  to  him.. 
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And  over  and  above  all  these  things  he  is  not  to  remain 
satisfied  with  what  he  knows.  Vast  as  was  the  respect  which 
the  great  sage  had  for  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  he  was  aware 
that  there  yet  remained  objects  worthy  of  close  and  assiduous 
study.  There  were  the  historical  books,  there  was  man 
himself,  and  there  was  nature.  A knowledge  of  the  first 
would  enable  the  student  to  avoid  the  errors  and  imitate  the 
successes  of  his  forefathers,  but  in  the  constitution  of  man 
and  the  secrets  of  nature  there  was  other  matter  worthy  the 
greatest  minds. 

From  the  individual  to  his  immediate  surroundings 
was  an  easy  and  natural  step.  And  it  is  here  that  we 
come  to  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of  Chinese 
civilization — its  basis  in  the  family  as  a unit.  “Honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother”,  says  the  Mosaic  command, 
“that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee.”  Many  a missionary  has  expressed 
his  belief  that  in  the  keeping  of  this  one  commandment  is  to 
be  found  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  long  continuance  of 
the  Chinese  Empire.  We  are  willing  to  adopt  the  suggestion 
without  further  consideration,  and  we  leave  for  the  present 
the  question  of  the  worship  of  ancestors.  There  is  nothing 
we  know  of  in  history  at  all  comparable  in  binding  power 
with  the  family  custonas^  of  the  Chinese.  Their  discipline, 
filial  piety, 'tKelr'fralernal  love~and  what  it  leads  to,  the 
wonderful  fidelity  which,  as  a rule,  marks  their  conjugal 
relations,  the  equally  remarkable  absence  of  the  sex  problem 
in  the  form  in  which  Christianity  has  permitted  it  to  dominate 
the  West;  all  such  things  as  these,  whiclTTn  spite  of  imper- 
fections and  the  criticisms  which  can  be  brought  against 
them,  do  exist  and  do  influence  the  nation  now  as  much  as 
ever ; all  such  things,  we  repeat,  have  to  be  counted  amongst 
the  forces  which  bind  the  Chinese  people,  and  therefore  the 
Chinese  Empire,  in  bonds  as  strong  as  links  of  triple  steel. 
When  the  relationships  of  the  family,  and  they  are  more 
complicated  in  China  than  anywhere  else,  are  done  with, 
there  remain  in  the  Confucian  teachings  suitable  directions 
for  the  conduct  of  society  in  general.  We  need  not  dwrell 
on  them.  Suffice  it  to  say  they  all  tend  to  the  same  end — 
stability. 

Next  there  are  what  we  may  describe  as  the  Confucian 
political  doctrines.  The  Son  of  Heaven  is  the  head  of  all. 
as  the  father  is  the  head  of  his  family.  Nothing  could  be 
more  perfect  in  theory  than  the  system  of  Chinese  govern- 
ment. That  it  is  not  so  perfect  in  practice  is  not  so  much 
the  fault  of  the  system  as  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
carried  out.  It  is  no  reflexion  on  the  science  of  arithmetic 
if  a dishonest  accountant  embezzles  his  master's  money. 
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How  necessary  it  was  to  ensure  honest  and  competent 
agents  was  well  known  long  before  the  days  of  Confucius. 
But  his  teaching  crystallized  the  desires  of  the  best  men  of 
his  own  and  of  earlier  days,  and  in  insisting  on  a strict  and 
impartial  execution  of  the  laws,  in  recommending  a careful 
education  of  the  people,  in  pointing  out  the  desirability  of 
unity,  and  in  impressing  on  all  rulers  the  fact  that  the  care  of 
the  people  was  their  chief  duty,  he  was  but  emphasizing  the 
duty  of  the  state  in  matters  which  are  to  this  very  day 
occupying  the  minds  of  statesmen  in  all  the  most  advanced 
countries  of  the  world. 

Turning  now  to  the  contemporary  of  Confucius,  Lao-tsz, 
we  find  a man  who  marks  perhaps  the  beginning  of  Chinese 
philosophy  pure  and  simple.  His  was  a nature  which  could 
not  brook  the  limitations  which  bore  so  easily  on  the  more 
practical  sage.  Speculation  was  to  him  as  the  breath  of  his 
nostrils.  “He  soared  away”,  says  Chalmers,  “into  regions 
and  heights  where  others  could  neither  follow  nor  see  him: 
and  whilst  He  sometimes  lost  himself  in  wandering  mazes,  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  at  other  times,  he  had  better  success 
-and  came  back  with  a ‘jewel  in  his  bosom.’”  There  is 
.a  characteristic  summary  of  a discourse  which  once  took 
place  between  the  “Old  Philosopher”  and  the  great  sage,  who 
was  somewhat  his  junior,  the  latter  saying  to  his  disciples 
after  the  interview,  “I  know  how  birds  can  fly,  how  fishes 
can  swim  and  how  beasts  can  run.  And  the  runner  may  be 
snared,  the  swimmer  may  be  hooked,  and  the  flyer  may  be 
shot  by  the  arrow.  But  there  is  the  dragon.  I cannot  tell 
how  he  mounts  on  the  wind  through  the  clouds,  and  rises  to 
heaven.  Today  I have  seen  Lao-tsz,  and  can  only  compare 
him  with  the  dragon.”  Confucius  did  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand the  doctrine  of  the  Tao  as  enunciated  by  its  propounder. 
Therein  he  became  the  fore-runner  of  a vast  number  of  other 
•critics,  whilst  amongst  those  who  do  claim  comprehension 
there  has  been  more  hatred,  malice  and  all  uncharitableness 
caused  by  their  varying  interpretation  than  was  ever  before 
aroused  except  perhaps  over  the  interpretation  of  the  Jewish 
scriptures  themselves.  Lao-tsz’s  philosophy  is  a mystified 
metaphysical  effort  to  explain  everything  by  abstract  princi- 
ples of  the  monist  type.  There  is  a sort  of  impersonal  nature 
which,  permeating  all  things,  gives  rise  to  all.  If  Lao-tsz 
were,  haply,  thus  anticipating  modern  theories  respecting 
the  ether,  we  shall  by  and  by  hear  a great  deal  more  of  him 
than  we  have  hitherto  done.  But  this  is  a matter  outside 
the  scope  of  our  present  design.  What  seems  to  be  apparent 
is  thatthe  Chinese  never  understood  Lao-tsz  orhis  philosophy, 
but,  as  though  feeling  that  there  was  that  in  him  which 
•deserved  to  live,  they  added  to  his  teaching,  or  extracted 
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from  it,  something  which  they  thought  they  could  comprehend 
and  so  little  by  little  its  tenets  degenerated  until  at  last  they 
became,  what  we  find  them  to-day,  a mixture  of  superstitions 
and  demonology.  Lao-tsz  probably  received  a good  deal  of 
inspiration  from  India.  For  a while,  and  specially  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Shih  Huang  Ti  who,  some  200  years 
before  Christ,  built  the  Great  Wall,  his  speculations  were  in 
great  favour.  Subsequent  to  that,  there  was  bitter  war 
amongst  the  representatives  of  the  three  cults,  Confucianism . 
Taoism  and  Buddhism.  Finally,  in  a spirit  of  true  Chinese 
compromise,  the  three  religions  agreed  on  a fair  division 
of  influence : Heaven  was  assigned  to  Buddha.  Hell  to 
Lao-tsz,  and  this  present  world  to  Confucius.  So  it  is  that 
in  the  popular  belief  Taoism  still  reigns  supreme  over  the 
world  of  demons,  which, to  the  superstitious,  means  avast  deah 

If  Taoism  was  partly  Indian,  Buddhism  was  entirely 
so.  Its  founder,  Gautama  Siddartha,  is  said  to  have 
been  born  623  b.c.  and  to  have  died  543  b.c.  His  death 
occurred,  therefore,  when  Confucius  was  a boy  of  nine. 
Nothing  so  beautiful,  nothing  so  pure,  nothing  so  altruistic 
as  the  teaching  of  Gautama  had  ever  been  heard  in  the 
world  before.  It  is  well  to  remember  this.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  as  Taoism  has  been  degraded  to  those 
unfathomable  depths  in  which  we  now  find  it,  as  Christianity 
has  been  made  a matter  of  ritualistic  dogmatism  interwoven 
with  much  that  is  superstitious,  so  Buddhism  has  fallen 
from  its  first  estate.  As  represented  in  those  beautiful  extracts 
collected  by  Dr.  Paul  Carus  under  the  title  “The  Gospel  or 
Buddha,"  and  as  poetically  expressed  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
in  “The  Light  of  Asia,"  the  teachings  of  Buddhism  have  that 
in  them  which  makes  it  easy  to  understand  how  they  came 
to  be  pre-eminent  in  India,  and  from  there  to  overspread  all 
neighbouring  lands.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  whatever 
abstraction  becomes  crystallized  into  cults  and  formulas 
becomes  ipso  facto  subject  to  a constantly  increasing 
ratio  of  deterioration.  Arrogating  to  itself  whatsoever  is 
true,  whatsoever  is  right,  and  whatsoever  is  infallible,  it  be- 
comes the  butt  of  all  the  shafts  which  jealous  rivals  can  direct 
against  it.  Little  by  little  innovation  creeps  into  its  pristine 
simplicity,  and  with  every  invasion  some  of  the  original 
beauty  is  lost,  and  more  of  the  original  purity  is  besmirched. 
Then  comes  division  into  endless  sects  warring  one  against  the 
other  with  a bitterness  which  can  be  seen  in  no  other  relation 
in  life.  "To  hate  each  other  for  the  love  of  God"  has  become 
proverbial. 

So  has  it  been  with  Buddhism.  In  looking  for  the  power 
of  Buddhism,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  back  to  the 
beginning,  and  then  it  will  be  seen  that  when  its  teachers 
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originally  came  into  China  during  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  they  brought  their  belief  in  practically  its 
pristine  purity,  and  as  such,  during  the  course  of  the  next 
three  centuries  it  made  its  mark.  Much  of  the  gentleness, 
much  of  the  kindliness,  much  of  the  benevolence  now 
so  marked  in  Chinese  nature  may  be  traced  to  the  direct 
teaching  of  Buddhism.  There  is  no  need  here  to  enter  on  an 
examination  of  the  difference  between  the  Christian  soul  and 
the  Buddhist  karma,  Chinese  practicality  cares  little  for 
such  things.  But  the  fact  that  Buddhism  is,  as  Dr.  Carus 
says,  “a  religion  which  knows  of  no  supernatural  revelation”, 
would  at  once  recommend  it  to  the  Confucianist  as  something 
worthy  at  least  of  examination.  When  ail  that  it  asked  of 
man  was  that  he  should  “Come  and  see”;  when  it  was  seen 
that  the  new  cult  was  based  on  provable  truth,  that  is  to  say 
on  man’s  own  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things,  it  would  at 
once  be  recognized  that  here  was  nothing  inconsistent  with 
the  truth  as  it  was  in  Confucius,  and  hence  it  is  not  at  all 
surprising  that  good  Confucianists  were  at  one  and  the  same 
time  also  good  Buddhists.  The  one  belief  tended  to  streng- 
then the  other. 

So  with  Taoism  as  it  was  in  its  pristine  purity.  Much 
as  there  is  of  abstrction  in  Taoism,  the  supernatural  is  kept 
in  strict  subordination.  One  may  read  the  Tao  Teh  King, 
the  chief  Taoist  classic,  through  from  end  to  end  and  find 
nothing  in  it  which  calls  for  bolstering  up  by  means  of 
miracles.  So  is  it  with  the  Confucian  classics  also.  Miracles 
there  are  in  Buddhism  in  numbers  which  overshadow  even 
those  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  they  are  found  only  in 
degraded  forms  of  the  religion,  especially  in  that  form 
followed  by  the  benighted  tribes  of  the  Altai  districts,  and 
which  is  known  as  Shamanism.  What  true  Buddhism  thinks 
of  the  miraculous  is  seen  in  the  following  extracts": — 

“The  son  of  Subhadra,  a householder,  having  received 
a precious  bowl  of  sandalwood  decorated  with  jewels,  erected 
a long  pole  before  his  house  and  put  the  bowl  on  its  top 
with  this  legend,  ‘Should  a shramana  (an  ascetic)  take  down 
this  bowl  without  using  a ladder  or  a stick  with  a hook,  but 
by  magic  power,  he  shall  receive  whatever  he  desires.’ 

“ Kashyapa,  the  disciple  of  Buddha,  stretching  out  his 
hand,  took  it  down,  and  carried  it  away  in  triumph. 

“ When  the  Blessed  One  heard  what  had  happened,  he 
went  to  Kashj'apa  and,  breaking  the  bowl  in  pieces,  for- 
bade his  disciples  to  perform  miracles  of  any  kind.  After 
hearing  from  a disciple  a recitation  of  the  three  great 


*(Vide  “The  Gospel  of  Buddha,”  Chap.  xlii.  Paul  Carus.  Swan 
Sonnenschien  and  Co.) 
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prohibitions  forbidding  unchastity,  the  taking  of  anything: 
not  given,  and  the  destruction  of  life,  the  Blessed  One 
addressed  the  bhikshus  (monks,  friars,  mendicants),  and  said, 
‘There  is  another  great  prohibition  which  I proclaim  to  you;: 
an  ordained  disciple  must  not  boast  of  any  superhuman 
perfection.  The  disciple  who  with  evil  intent,  and  from 
covetousness,  boasts  of  a super-human  perfection,  be  it 
celestial  visions  or  miracles,  is  no  longer  a disciple  of  the 
Shakyamuni.  I forbid  you,  bhikshus,  to  employ  any  spells  or 
supplications,  for  they  are  useless,  since  the  law  of  karma 
governs  all  things.  He  who  attempts  to  perform  miracles 
has  not  understood  the  doctrine.’ 

And  again,  (Chap,  lx.)  “The  bhikshu  who  renounces 
the  transient  pleasures  of  the  world  for  the  eternal  bliss  of 
holiness,  performs  the  only  miracle  that  can  be  truly  called 
a miracle.  The  desire  to  perform  miracles  arises  either 
from  covetousness  or  from  vanity.” 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  general  tenour  of  these  words. 

So  also  can  there  be  no  misunderstanding  of  the  teach- 
ing with  regard  to  prayers  and  invocations.  “Purify  your 
hearts  and  cease  to  kill : that  is  the  true  religion:”  an  antici- 
pation of  the  Confucian  teaching,  “Rituals  have  no  efficacy : 
prayers  are  vain  repetitions,  and  incantations  have  no 
saving  power.  But  to  abandon  covetousness  and  lust,  to 
become  free  from  evil  passions,  and  to  give  up  all  hatred 
and  ill-will,  that  is  the  right  sacrifice  and  the  true  worship.  ' 
Bible  students  will  easily  recall  similar  passages  from  Holy 
Writ.  Again  we  find  in  Chap.  lx.  an  anticipation  of  the 
modern  belief  in  the  inevitable  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect:  “The  law  of  karma  is  irrefragible,  and  supplications 
have  no  effect,  for  they  are  empty  words.” 

We  need  not  enter  upon  the  question  whether  it  is 
Christianity  which  has  borrowed  from  Buddhism,  or  Budd- 
hism which  has  borrowed  from  Christianity.  We  have  seen 
attempts  to  get  over  the  initial  difficulty  which  exists  in  the 
fact  that  Buddhism  pre-dated  Christianity  by  about  half  a 
millenium.  But  this  does  not  do  away  with  the  fact,  (it 
rather  directs  special  attention  to  it,)  that  there  is  between 
Buddhism  and  Christianity  much  that  is  alike.  Dr.  Carus 
in  the  selections  which  he  has  designated  "The  Gospel  of 
Buddha,”  a little  book  of  275  pp.  including  indices  and 
glossaries,  notes  over  seventy  of  these  parallelisms,  a 
fact  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return  later  on.  For 
the  present,  we  purposely  omit  all  reference  to  the  work  of 
Christianity  in  China.  That  subject  is  important  enough  to 
demand  a chapter  to  itself. 

Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to  enable  us  to  cast  a 
glance  over  the  three  cults  which  have  helped  to  make 
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China  what  she  is,  and  to  take  this  glance  from  so  high  a 
standpoint  that  nothing  can  be  seen  but  the  broadest  of 
broad  outlines.  What  then  do  we  find?  We  find  a China 
whose  civilization  still  bears  innumerable  traces  of  the 
fetishism  in  which  it  was  cradled.  We  find  that  whilst 
Confucius  did  much  to  place  matters  on  a reasonable  level, 
he  was  void  of  the  idealistic  sense,  and  eschewed  all  ex- 
cursions into  the  realms  of  the  unknown.  We  find  that 
amongst  a profoundly  fetishtic  population  Lao-tsz  introduces 
abstractions  including  subordinate  theological  ingredients. 
Unlike  Confucius  he  had  more  or  less  contempt  for  the  past 
and  never  quotes  from  the  ancients.  He  is  thus  in  direct 
opposition  to  Confucius  so  far  as  the  spirit  of  Chinese 
civilization  is  concerned.  In  this  way  his  philosophy  has  had 
one  good  effect.  It  has  provoked  controversy,  without 
which  human  nature  must  have  deteriorated  and  human 
progress  been  impossible.  Into  the  two  conflicting  systems 
thus  possessing  the  field,  there  came  the  new  Indian 
teaching,  in  some  ways  .a  complement  to  both,  in  others 
antagonistic.  Here  was  new  food  for  thought.  Chinese 
literature  bears  endless  witness  to  the  effects  of  all 
three,  for  all  have  contributed  to  the  making  of  the  China 
which  we  now  see  around  us.  Taken  in  the  broadest  sense, 
then,  we  find  Chinese  beliefs  based  first  on  nature,  then  on 
experience,  and  lastly  on  thought,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Christian  beliefs  which  are  founded  on  revelation,  super- 
naturalism, and  dogmatism.  China  knows  of  no  revelation. 
We  shall  find  as  a result  that  the  Chinese  who  holds  fast 
to  the  pristine  truth  of  his  earliest  cults  has  very  little  to 
give  up  when  he  comes  to  compare  notes  with  the  reverent 
scientist  of  the  modern  west,  with  such  men,  for  example,  as 
Darwin,  Spencer  and  Huxley.  In  saying  this  we  are  mak- 
ing a great  claim.  At  the  moment  we  simply  announce  it, 
believing  that  subsequent  proof  can  be  given,  and  introduc- 
ing it  here  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  if  this  be  true, 
how  strong  is  the  force  leading  to  righteousness  which  the 
Chinese  already  possess  in  their  old  beliefs. 

How  that  force  has  been  applied  we  have  already 
seen.  It  has  had  a three-fold  bearing  on  the  individual, 
on  society  and  on  the  state.  On  the  individual  it  has  had 
most  of  the  effect  which  we  in  the  West  are  accustomed 
to  attribute  to  our  own  forms  of  religion.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  all  Chinese  live  up  to  the  standard  of 
their  purest  profession.  Neither  do  all  Christians.  But 
we  do  mean  that  looking  at  the  Chinese  broadly  and 
without  bias  we  find  in  him  as  many  good  qualities  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  find  in  ourselves,  and  about  as  many  bad 
ones.  Moreover,  we  find  him  quite  as  tenacious  of  his 
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principles  as  we  are  of  our  own  and,  if  he  should  happen  to 
be  well  versed  in  his  native  classics,  quite  as  competent  to 
make  out  a good  case  for  them.  So  far  as  his  family  and 
social  connexions’  are  concerned,  we  discover  that  whilst  our 
system  is  one  of  stability  by  attraction  through  the  uncontrol- 
led freedom  of  atoms,  his  is  thoughtfully  and  intelligently 
dovetailed  together  in  the  most  effective  manner  through  the 
five  relationships,  those  of  sovereign  and  minister,  father  and 
son,  husband  and  wife,  elder  and  younger  brother,  and  friend 
to  friend;  with  such  a system  a state  is  bound  together  with 
bonds  of  infinite  strength.  Had  it  not  been  so,  China  could 
never  have  withstood  the  shocks  which  have  befallen  her 
during  the  troublous  years  of  her  turbulent  past.  That  she 
( has  withstood  them  is  primer  facie  evidence  of  her  ability  to 
• face  her  future  with  a dignit}r  in  which  there  need  be  neither 
doubt  nor  fear.  The  present  moment  is  by  no  means  a 
favourable  one  to  choose  for  the  enunciation  of  such  an 
opinion,  for  if  there  was  ever  a time  when  the  outlook  was 
cloudy,  threatening,  and  difficult,  to  read,  it  is  now,  when 
three  of  the  nation's  most  fruitful  provinces  are  in  alien 
hands  to  a great  extent,  when  the  treasury  is  empty,  and 
the  voice  of  the  rebel  is  heard  in  the  land.  If  all  these 
things  do  not  daunt  the  Chinese  patriot,  and  we  hold  that 
they  should  not,  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  very  largely 
in  that  long  distant  past  when  the  founders  of  the  common- 
wealth laid  such  deep  and  permanent  foundations.  , 
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THE  STIMULUS  OF  MISSIONS. 

The  mission  question  in  China  has  been  approached 
from  many  sides.  Attacked  with  vigour  and  defended  with 
skill,  missionary  effort  has  been  assailed  and  supported  by 
arguments  drawn  from  all  armouries,  the  success  of  the 
assaults  being  best  gauged  by  a constantly  increasing 
number  of  converts,  and  ever-widening  area  of  church 
influence.  Some  recent  attacks,  witness  those  by  Sir  Hiram 
Maxim,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  directed  either  by  know- 
ledge, sympathy,  or  insight.  Faulty  premises  have  led  to 
false  conclusions,  on  which  arguments  have  been  based  that 
are  not  of  a kind  to  influence  the  thoughtful  amongst  men. 
Wide  as  the  poles  from  the  embittered  onslaughts  of  a 
misinformed  rationalism  are  the  hardly  less  biased 
eulogiums  of  the  thick  and  thin  supporter  of  all  mission 
work.  He  is  blinded  by  the  glory  of  a self-created  sun,  and 
has  no  knowledge  of  spots  hidden  by  the  scintillating 
splendour  of  an  inspired  imagination.  Distinct  from  him  in 
part,  though  allied  in  practice,  is  his  sectarian  brother. 
Should  he  be  of  the  Roman  variety,  all  the  sheen,  all  the 
lustre,  and  all  the  illumination  of  the  China  mission  field 
will  be  found  to  flow  from  the  lights  of  the  Tien-Chu  Kiao, 
whilst  the  Yesu  Kiao,  or  Protestant  variety,  remains  undis- 
closed amidst  the  outer  gloom.  The  Protestant,  on  his 
side,  is  either  frankly  antagonistic  to  his  Roman  rival,  or 
apologetically  tolerant.  There  are  signs,  however,  that  a 
broader  spirit  of  appreciative  recognition  is  finding  its  way 
into  both  folds,  and  we  have  seen  recent  books  in  which  this 
newer  method  of  examination  into  mission  work  is  gratefully 
evident.  But  to  ensure  the  broadest  treatment  of  the  whole 
question,  it  seems  to  us  necessary  that  the  examiner  should 
be  neither  narrowly  Roman  nor  aggressively  Protestant. 
He  should  have  reached  that  philosophic  standpoint  from 
which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  taking  long  views  as 
well  as  broad  views,  in  which  right  and  wrong,  good  and 
evil,  the  noxious  and  the  needful,  seem  to  appear  as  clearly  as 
the  hills  and  dales  of  an  extended  landscape.  We  can 
imagine  the  comprehensiveness  with  which  a Darwin,  a 
Spencer,  or  a Huxley  would  have  surveyed  the  immensity 
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of  the  China  mission  field.  Nothing  good  would  have  escaped 
his  eagle  eye.  Not  one  of  that  “noble  army  of  martyrs”  who 
have  given  their  blood  as  the  seed  of  the  Church  would  have 
failed  to  draw  from  such  a critic  his  meed  of  reverent 
praise.  Nor  would  one  of  the  practical  applications  of 
Christian  daily  life — now  so  widely  spread  over  the  surface 
of  China — have  failed  to  win  his  earnest  commendation. 
Towards  the — to  them — “Unknowable”  portion  of  Church 
teaching,  such  a man  would  have  taken  much  the  same  attitude 
as  that  assumed  by  Confucius  himself,  and  in  all  probability 
would  have  willingly  acquiesced  in  some  things  with  which 
they  could  not  fully  agree,  reflecting  that,  after  all,  the  main 
thing  in  life  is  not  so  much  the  theory  of  our  beliefs  as 
the  fruits  of  our  practice,  and  remembering  that  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  of  some  in  the  religious  world  to 
prevent  progress,  that  world  still  moves.  This,  in  humble 
fashion,  is  the  manner  in  which  we  would  approach  so 
vastly  important  a subject. 

What,  then,  has  been  the  effect  of  Christian  mission 
work  on  the  Chinese  nation  ? 

Evidently  from  a movement  so  complex  and  so  diverse 
we  must  expect  equally  diverse,  equally  complex  results.  It 
is,  so  to  speak,  only  a bird’s-eye  view  of  these  that  is  possible 
here.  And  without  further  parley  we  begin  with  what  is 
the  human  basis  of  all  true  influence — character.  We  have 
seen  and  heard  many  foolish  criticisms  of  mission  work,  but 
as  a rule  those  who  indulge  in  them  are  little  conversant 
with  the  subject  of  their  criticism.  It  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
been  our  privilege  for  the  third  of  a century  to  know  both 
missionaries  and  mission  work,  not  of  one  society  only  but 
of  several,  and  the  opinions  formed  during  that  period  are 
very  different  from  those  so  flippantly  expressed  by  many 
whose  opportunities  forlearning  the  truth  have  been  certainly 
no  better  than  our  own.  When,  therefore,  we  place  character 
in  the  forefront  of  the  influences  in  mission  work  which 
have  acted  and  re-acted  on  the  Chinese  people,  we  do  so 
because  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  t,he_missionary  body  as  a 
whole  stands  out  in  bold  relief  as  the  noblest,  bravest,  most 

altruistic^  and  best  of  all  bofltes~bf  men_Lhat  exisTor  ever 

TficTexist.~It  is  not  necessary  to  agree  with  all  their  doctrines 
to  say  this.  Indeed  it  will  be  manifest,  as  we  proceed,  that 
in  some  points  we  are  unable  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  all,  or 
even  with  any  of  them.  We  are  not  now  dealing  with 
doctrines  but  with  life,  and  we  make  bold  to  say  that  the 
example  of  these  noble  men  and  these  devoted  women  can 
no  more  fail  to  have  its  moral  effect  than  the  shining  of  the 
sun  of  Heaven  can  fail  to  have  its  physical  effect.  “Charity 
never  faileth.”  Love,  benevolence,  magnanimity,  and  devo- 
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tion  to  the  good  of  others  have  never  yet  lost  their  reward. 
There  is  no  race  in  existence,  probably,  more  keen  to  note 
disinterestedness  than  the  Chinese.  Their  absorption  of 
Buddhism  is  proof  of  it.  Nor  has  the  self-sacrifice  of  long 
years  of  arduous  life  stood  alone  in  its  recommendation  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  Christian  practice  to  the  Chinese. 
They  have  seen  again  and  again  something  more  dramatic, 
if  not  more  effective,  than  the  quiet  life.  They  have  seen 
Christian  teachers  and  Christian  converts  go  willingly  to 
their  death  in  witness  to  their  faith.  We  need  not  recall 
such  instances:  they  were  all  too  numerous  in  1900.  But 
as  an  example  of  what  Christian  heroism  may  be  capable  of, 
we  will  mention  the  case  of  the  mother  of  two  ladies 
martyred  in  Kucheng  in  1895,  and  another  who,  mutilated 
and  disfigured,  barely  escaped  with  life.  No  sooner  had  the 
excitement  consequent  on  that  riot  calmed  down  than  these 
two  heroic  ladies  quietly  went  back  to  the  same  city  to 
resume  the  self-sacrificing  labours  which  had  been  so  rudely 
and  fatefully  interrupted.  It  was  no  wonder  that  constancy 
of  such  a type  produced  a deep  impression.  Here  was 
character  indeed.  Here  was  an  ideal  higher,  more  noble, 
and  more  altruistic  than  ever  Confucian,  Buddhist,  or 
Taoist  sage  in  his  highest  flights  of  philosophic  thought  ever 
imagined.  “Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.”  Where  shall  we  find  this  in- 
junction more  often  exemplified  than  in  the  mission  field  of 
China?  Such  is  the  example  of  life  and  character. 

We  are  in  doubt  whether  to  give  the  honour  of  second 
place  to  the  medical  or  the  educational  phase  of  mission 
work,  and  if  we  decide  in  favour  of  the  latter  it  is  because, 
on  the  plastic  minds  of  children,  it  is  possible  to  make  deeper 
impressions  than  can  be  got  even  by  the  successful  use  of 
the  surgeon’s  knife.  Next  to  the  combined  effect  of  heredity 
and  home  influence  comes  unquestionably  the  influence  of 
the  teacher.  Volumes  have  been  written  on  this  subject  of 
education  and  many  more  will  follow.  The  educational 
records  of  the  various  societies  differ  according  to  their 
ideals,  some  preferring  preaching  to  scholastic  work,  but 
the  instinct  of  the  majority  has  been  true  to  the  fact  that 
the  most  lasting  of  impressions  are  the  impressions  of  child- 
hood, and  if  a race  is  to  be  raised  to  the  thought  of  higher 
ideals,  those  ideals  must  be  presented  early.  Hence  it  is 
that  in  most  societies  we  have  a record  of  educational  work 
reaching  from  the  kindergarten  to  more  advanced  schools, 
to  colleges,  and  in  some  cases  even  to  universities.  The  Pro- 
testant societies  have  been  noteworthy  in  this  respect,  and 
amongst  them  the  American  deserve  first  place.  At  a 
later  stage  in  our  enquiry  it  will  be  necesssary  to  enter 
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more  into  details  than  is  here  possible  or  desirable,  but 
it  is  needful  that  we  should  point  out  now  that  the  work  of 
schools,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is  but  a portion  of  the  educa- 
tional work  in  which  missions  have  been  engaged.  The 
Catholics,  especially,  h^ve  taken  in  hand  something  of 
industrial  work.  But  beyond  and  above  all  this,  there  has 
been  the  literary  side  of  education,  aside  which  has  appealed 
to  a far  wider  circle  than  that  of  mere  school-children  or 
students  in  seminaries.  China  is  a book-loving  land.  The 
written  character  is  held  in  high  respect,  and  to  this  may  in 
part  be  due  the  fact  that,  though  mission  books  have  been 
very  severely  criticized  as  lacking  in  style,  they  have  been 
very  far  from  failing  entirely.  Doubtless,  too,  the  novelty 
of  their  subjects,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated, 
have  aided  a great  deal  to  overcome  the  objection  to  what  is 
foreign.  However  that  may  be,  this  is  certain,  that  amongst 
the  missionary  body  there  has  been  a literary  output  which 
in  scope  and  character  has  tended  to  the  great  enlightenment 
of  those  who  have  come  beneath  its  influence.  It  has  by  no 
means  been  confined  to  matters  religious  or  controversial. 
Scarcely  a branch  of  educational  work  but  has  been  covered 
again  and  again  in  the  various  missions,  with  the  result  that 
there  is  now  a wealth  of  western  knowledge  already  prepared 
for  the  Chinese  in  their  own  language,  together  with  a large 
assortment  of  such  educational  aids  as  diagrams,  pictures,  and 
so  on.  These  books  are  not  confined  to  converts  or  enquirers. 
They  are  sold  by  the  million;  they  have  found  their  way 
into  the  homes  of  the  literati,  into  theoffices  of  the  commercial 
and  industrial  classes,  and  into  the  yamens  of  the  officials. 
More  than  that:  they  are  used  as  text  books  for  official  examin- 
ations. Every  one  of  them  is  an  instrument  in  the  enlighten- 
ment which  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  missions  to  bring  about. 
They  may  not  be  productive  of  direct  conversion.  We  do  not 
know  when  all  is  considered,  that  that  matters  very  much,  if 
conversion  is  taken  in  the  religious  sense;  but  they  cannot 
fail  to  aid  in  that  other  conversion  which  has  been  carried 
to  so  great  an  extent  in  Europe,  the  conversion  which  is 
more  and  more  making  men  feel  themselves  members  of  one 
great  family  in  which  “battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death ” 
are  to  be  as  religiously  avoided  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
be  in  our  respective  lands.  In  a word,  their  effect  must  be 
to  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  those  higher  ideals  of  civilization 
which  exist  apart  from  doctrinal  religion  altogether.  And  it 
is  just  here  that  mission  work  most  strongly  appeals  to  the 
Chinese  ruling  class.  It  is  just  here  that  one  sees  the  im- 
mensity of  the  promise  of  such  work  as  that  in  which  Dr. 
Richard  and  Dr.  Reid,  each  in  his  own  way,  are  engaged. 
Work  of  this  kind  cannot  fail  to  bring  to  a focus  for  the 
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benefit  of  new  China  all  those  old  educational  forces  for 
which  the  China  of  the  past  was  so  justly  famed.  It  is 
difficult,  when  one  remembers  the-colossal  task  achieved  in 
personal  study  by  the  Hanlins  of  the  past,  to  set  any  limit  to 
the  educational  achievements  which  men  such  as  they  may 
perform  when  aided  by  newer  and  better  systems.  Yet  is 
it  true  that  where  one  Hanlin  comes  under  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  West  there  are  ten  thousand  of  the  common 
people,  and  it  is  amongst  these,  by  means  of  boys’  schools, 
girls’  schools,  boarding  schools,  and  the  like,  that  the  western 
missionaries  are  doing  the  greatest  portion  of  their  direct 
educational  work.  In  the  many  Government  schools  now 
beginning  to  spring  up  everywhere,  there  is  also  western 
influence,  though  not  necessarily  missionary.  “Lighten  our 
darkness”,  has  of  late  been  a very  common  and  a very 
heartfelt  prayer.  Nothing  could  illustrate  the  effect  of  the 
western  stimulus  better  than  this  fact.  The  leaven  is  at 
work.  The  old  energy  is  being  aroused;  and  the  new  depar- 
ture in  education  cannot  fail  to  gain  much  impetus  from  its 
revival.  “Learn”,  wrote  Chang  Chih-tung.  “Learn:  therein 
lies  the  one  hope  of  China’s  future.” 

When  we  come  to  consider  other  sides  of  mission  activity 
apart  from  the  doctrinal,  and  especially  the  medical,  we  find 
ourselves  at  once  in  another  atmosphere.  Everything  is 
clear.  No  haze  of  doubt,  no  murky  gloom  of  sectarian  hatred, 
no  clouds  of  distrust,  come  between  us  and  theagentsemployed 
in  the  cure  and  alleviation  of  human  suffering.  The  doctor 
is  master  of  all  cults  and  slave  of  none.  Not  even  the 
keenest-scented  hunter  of  heresies  can  discover  tainted 
doctrine  in  the  sterilized  instruments  used  in  his  beneficent 
work.  Calvinism  rests  not  in  quinine,  nor  Romanism  in  a 
cure  for  rheumatics.  The  very  atheist  will  freely  give  his 
shilling  towards  the  expenses  of  a medical  mission.  And  if 
this  be  the  case  with  regard  to  our  own  people,  what  is  it 
here  in  the  midst  of  the  mission  field  itself?  Much  the  same, 
but  more  so;  much  more  so.  For  in  their  attitude  towards 
missions  as  first  presented  to  them,  the  Chinese  were  far 
more  antagonistic  than  the  western  atheist.  He  at  worst  is 
but  scornfully  skeptical;  they  were  bitterly  aggressive.  Yet 
as  soon  as  the  doctor  arrived  on  the  scene,  all  was  changed. 
No  Chinese  who  knew  Dr.  Lockhart  for  what  he  was  ever 
threw  a stone  or  hurled  an  epithet  at  him.  The  early  story 
of  the  experience  of  such  men  as  he,  of  Dr.  Peter  Parker, 
and  others,  is  as  full  of  romantic  interest  as  the  adventures 
of  a Mungo  Park  or  a Captain  Cook.  Of  their  work  it  was  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that,  “The  blind  receive  their  sight,  the 
lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  poor  have  the 
gospel  preached  to  them.”  There  was  no  distinction  of 
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persons  in  the  waiting-rooms  of  these  much-sought-for 
pioneers.  From  far  and  near  the  patients  came:  mandarin 
and  mendicant,  literate  and  illiterate,  rich  and  poor,  bond 
and  free.  All  alike  were  relieved  where  relief  was  possible, 
and  all  alike  felt  that  gratitude  which,  though  many  were 
unable  to  express  it  in  terms  of  taels,  some  could  and  did. 
We  find  officials,  for  example,  providing  funds  for  increased 
facilities.  One  sends  donations,  another  pays  for  the 
publication  of  a medical  book  in  Chinese,  still  another  finds 
funds  for  the  production  of  anatomical  charts.  Thus  was  it  in 
the  beginning;  thus  is  it  now,  and  we  may  here  venture  safely 
in  the  region  of  prophecy  to  say,  thus  will  it  be  for  ever. 
There  is  no  conflicting  dogma  persistently  flowing  from  the 
mouth  of  the  doctor  of  medicine:  there  may  be  from  that  of 
the  doctor  of  divinity.  As  Dr.  Lockhart,  Dr.  Parker,  and 
other  poineers  in  medical  missions  met  with  almost  unquali- 
fied success,  so  have  their  descendants.  Those  came  a mere 
handful.  Their  successors  may  be  numbered  in  hundreds. 
Where  they  could  administer  relief  to  hundreds,  their 
successors  give  life  and  health  to  millions,  not  so  much  by 
their  own  unaided  effort  as  by  the  multiplied  assistance  of 
their  native  helpers.  From  the  very  first  the  doctor  has 
worked  hard  and  long  at  the  training  of  Chinese  assistants 
to  carry  on  and  develop  his  work.  The  result  has  very 
recently  been  seen  in  Manchuria  where  Chinese  doctors, 
fully  qualified  according  to  the  best  western  standards,  and 
willingly  accepted  on  terms  of  equality  by  their  western 
confreres,  have  done  such  work  as  has  earned  for  them  those 
encomiums  which  are  never  given  except  to  difficult  duty 
well  done.  We  could  mention  several  mission  doctors  well 
known  to  us  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  the  noblest  of 
noble  endeavour,  and  whose  work  cannot  possibly  fail,  since 
it  is  based  on  secure  foundations,  and  on  knowledge  as  sure 
as  the  multiplication  table.  A Confucian  dialectician  may 
question  the  truth  of  a doctrine.  He  will  not  deny  that 
twice  two  are  four.  Neither  will  he  refuse  to  believe  in 
the  efficacy  of  the  removal  of  a cataract  from  a blind  eye. 
So,  too,  he  has  found  it  impossible  to  deny  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  Western-trained  physician  is  something  in  advance 
of  the  empiricism  of  his  native  predecessor.  Thus  will  the 
labours  of  the  pioneers  in  medical  missions  go  down  to  the 
generations  to  come  in  one  long  line  of  ever-broadening 
beneficence.  Truly  of  them  may  it  be  said,  “They  rest 
from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.” 

We  should  like  to  dwell  at  some  length  on  two  distinct 
branches  of  work  allied  to  that  of  the  medical  philanthropist 
— work  amongst  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  Space  however,  is 
insufficient  for  more  than  a brief  reference,  and  this  we 
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make  the  more  gladly  since  in  connexion  with  these  two 
matters,  most  Chinese  are  quite  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
here  the  western  man  has  done  things  never  before  con- 
sidered possible  in  China.  Apart  from  surgical  operations 
undreamt  of,  we  have  the  work  of  Mr.  Murray  in  teaching 
the  blind  to  read,  to  work,  to  serve  as  compositors,  to  play 
the  organ,  and,  in  short,  to  do  all  the  varied  things  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  find  the  blind  doing  in  the  West  where 
modern  invention  and  skill  have  so  greatly  lightened  their  lot. 
Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  there 
came  the  German  Mission  to  Blind  Women  in  China.  Then 
there  are  the  deaf.  So  far  as  we  are  aware  less  has  been 
done  for  them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  as  there  are 
thought  to  be  less  than  half  a million  of  them  all  told,  the 
call  for  help  was  not  so  clear  and  prolonged  as  that  from  the 
millions  of  the- blind.  But  a beginning  has  been  made,  and 
in  Chefoo,  since  1898,  there  has  been  in  existence  the  first 
school  for  the  deaf  that  China  has  ever  known.  We  have 
seen  with  our  own  eyes  the  wonder  which  modern  method 
has  done  for  deaf  mutes  in  England.  It  will  doubtless  be 
the  same  here,  and  thus  there  will  be  provided,  for  Chinese 
readiness  to  appreciate  altruism,  a fresh  example  of  its 
application  comparable  with  that  of  the  medical  missionary 
and  the  teacher  of  the  blind. 

Before  closing  this  topic  it  should  be  made  quite  clear 
that  the  stimulus  of  the  missionary  has  been  none  the  less 
sharp  because  of  the  fact  that  he  has  paid  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  innovations  by  money  from  his  own  people.  The 
Buddhist  came  in  the  full  practice  of  the  Christian  precept, 
“The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.”  The  Christian,  ignoring 
his  own.  teaching,  gave  of  his  best,  “without  money  and 
without  price.”  The  Buddhist  won  his  success  by  seeking 
alms  : the  Christian  paid  his  way  with  alms  from  his  own 
people.  For  this  reason  he  has  been  accused  of  conversion 
by  bribery,  of  creating  “rice-Christians”,  and  setting  up 
“loaves  and  fishes”  as  a bait.  But  it  is  mainly  the  enemies 
of  his  own  colour  who  have  thus  accused  him.  The  simple-, 
minded  Chinese  rather  looks  at  the  strength  of  a belief  which 
can  thus  pour  out  money  like  water  and  ask  for  no  material 
return,  and  even  the  statistically-minded  official  loses  some 
of  his  dislike  to  a religion  which  has  not  brought  peace,  but  a 
sword,  when  he  finds  that  foreign  missions,  hospitals,  and 
schoolsare estimated  to  bringintothecountry  in  addition  to  all 
their  brain  power  a great  part  of  the  Tls.  51,500,000  given  by 
Mr.  Morse  as  the  annual  sum  total  of  foreign  contributions 
to  the  Chinese  balance  sheet  apart  altogether  from  trade. 

Here  then  is  the  position.  The  Christian  religion  has 
been  brought  to  China  by  a body  of  men  and  women  never 
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| before  surgasspH  for  nobility  of  character  or  greatness  of 
aTmT  Tnelr  example,  their  literary!about%  and  their  educa- 
tional  effort  have  appealed  with  much  force  to  many  millions, 
and  have  even  broken  down  to  some  extent  the  antagonism 
of  the  literati.  The  good  of  their  medical  work  is  universally 
recognized.  That  they  have  made  mistakes,  and  that  these 
mistakes  have  gravely  hampered  their  action  is  no  less  plain. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  as  much  due  to  them  as  to  any 
Qther  single  cause  that  China  to-day  is  thoroughly  awake. 
To  them  is  due  that  newdesire  which  is  already  re-ener- 


gizmg_ 


'the  old  forces. 


To  them, 

natural 


and  to  their  native 

evolution  shall  have 


successors,  when  once 
brought  teachers  and  taught  more  into  harmony,  will  be 
given  more  and  more  of  the  power  that  will  shape  the 
future  of  China.  What  we  consider  that  evolution  must 
be  we  shall  discuss  in  the  coming  chapter.  . 


Chapter  IV. 


THE  EASTERN  TENDENCY  OF 
WESTERN  THOUGHT. 

Inadequate  as  our  survey  of  Chinese  beliefs  has  been,  it 
will  not  have  failed  entirely  if  it  has  suggested  to  the  reader 
that  all  Chinese  religion  is  of  human  origin,  with  a basis  in 
reason,  and  a theory  of  practice  eminently  adapted  to  the 
life  that  now  is.  It  contains  no  “hope  of  salvation”  because 
it  inculcates  no  fear  of  the  after  life.  It  has  no  “jealous 
God,”  no  miracles,  no  dogma,  no  inquisition,  no  confession, 
no  faith,  no  prayer,  nor  any  piety  in  the  western  sense. 
Folk-lore  and  superstition  are  no  part  of  it.  Its  application 
is  practical,  and,  in  common  with  its  Western  contemporary 
cults,  it  has  often  been  made  to  do  duty  as  a policeman  in 
the  support  of  public  order  and  the  support  of  dynasties. 
Yet  it  has  known  persecution,  active  and  passive.  In  all 
respects,  therefore,  with  the  single  exception  of  claims  to 
supernaturalism,  it  has  stood  on  much  the  same  footing  as 
other  religions. 

It  is  now  our  desire  to  trace,  as  clearly  as  may  be,  the 
tendency  of  beliefs  in  the  West.  But  here  we  stand  at  a 
disadvantage,  for  with  the  exception  of  about  eleven  months 
in  England,  part  in  1902,  part  in  1908,  the  past  thirty-six 
years  of  our  life  have  been  spent  in  China.  What  follows, 
therefore,  is  due  mainly  to  the  experience  of  others,  whether 
marked  as  quotations  or  not.  Our  aim  is  to  show  the  trend 
of  thought  and  the  number  if  affects.  The  last  is  important. 
It  is  evident  that  in  so  free-thinking  a land  as  England,  a 
deviation  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  a few  thousands  might 
mean  little'  or  nothing.  But  when  changes  are  found  in 
millions,  and  amongst  those  millions  are  seen  many  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  of  the  time,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
importance  of  the  movement,  and  as  a matter  of  fact 
nobody  does  ignore  it.  Some  of  our  witnesses  will  give 
the  mature  results  of  careful  thought;  others  the  painful 
experiences  of  a gradual  estrangement  from  the  faith  of  their 
forefathers.  Here  is  the  confession  of  a clergyman;  there 
the  pragmatic  conclusion  of  a practical  teacher.  Lawyers, 
doctors,  men  and  women,  will  appear  in  our  cloud  of 
witnesses.  They  will  come  in  no  particular  order.  Each 
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will  tell  his  tale  and  make  room  for  the  next,  and  when  the 
last  has  spoken,  and  the  court  is  cleared,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  are  thousands  more  outside 
clamouring  for  a hearing. 

Our  first  witness  is  named  Thomas  Carlyle.  His 
identity  will  not  be  questioned  when  his  phraseology  is 
heard.  “What  is  incredible  to  thee,”  he  says,  “thou  shalt 
not,  at  thy  soul’s  peril,  attempt  to  believe!  Else — whither  for 
a refuge,  or  die  here.  Go  to  perdition,  if  thou  must — but  not 
with  a lie  in  thy  mouth : by  thy  Eternal  Maker,  No!” 

“I,”  says  our  next  witness,,  “am  in  the  position  of 
sincerely  wishing  to  believe,  [There  are  millions  like  him] 
but  my  reason  refuses.  I cannot  understand  why  God  has, 
for  nearly  2,000  years — at  any  rate — left  the  knowledge  of 
even  his  existence  to  hearsay  evidence  only,  whilst  at  the 
same  time,  according  to  the  Church,  intending  to  punish 
unbelief  everlastingly.  . . . Another  point  which  troubles 
me  is  that  I can  find  no  better  evidence  for  accepting  Christ 
than  Mohamat  or  Buddha.” 

A man  of  wide  experience  follows: — “As  a child”  he 
says,  “I  was  brought  up  in  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  believed  everything  I was  told.  . . At  the  University  I 
attended  the  services  of  a large  number  of  different  creeds, 
and  wondered  much  at  the  diversity  of  opinions  expressed, 
and  the  exceeding  bitterness  there  was  between  the  followers 
of  different  sects.  As  a medical  man  I travelled  widely.  . . 
For  years  I lived  amongst  Buddhists,  Muhammadans,  and 
and  other  ‘heathen,’  studying  closely  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  their  different  faiths.  . . I have  met  death  in 
every  shape;  Theists,  Atheists,  Agnostics — I have  seen  them 
all  die.  Now  in  middle  life,  looking  back  upon  what  I have 
gone  through,  I am  confronted  with  the  question, ‘Do  you 
believe?’  In  all  honesty  I have  to  confess  that,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  the  verdict  is  with  the  Agnostics.  ‘Is  there 
an  all-powerful  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  the  universe?’ is 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  any  human  being.”  [A 
twentieth  century  repetition  of  the  dictum  of  Confucius.] 

Next  comes  a woman.  “Believers,”  she-says,  “are 
hardly  aware  of  the  large  number  of  thoughtful  women  who 
do  not  believe.  These  women  do  not  cry  their  inmost 
thoughts  on  the  housetops,  for  fear  of  hurting  the  feelings 
and  prejudices  of  believers.  They  often  attend  a place  of 

worship,  clinging  to  the  observances  of  their  youth 

This  lack  of  honesty  is  damaging  to  the  character.  . . This 
is  the  great  problem  that  I find  in  my  own  existence — 
How  to  balance  the  truth  with  consideration  for  others.  I, 
a woman,  was  myself,  till  twenty-five  years  of  age,  a firm 
believer  in  orthodox  Christianity.  I lived  my  religion  all 
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hours  of  the  day,  and  was  continually  praying  and  giving  of 
thanks.  . . I fought  against  unbelief  with  every  weapon  I 
could  master  but  without  avail.  At  first  my  whole  motive 
in  life  seemed  gone,  and  I felt  that  the  morals  which  had 
been  hung  upon  that  motive  must  go  too.  For  a long  time 
I was  absolutely  miserable.  I have  recovered.  I never 
pray  now.  I only  feel,  and  think,  and  act.  But  I am  sure 
all  who  know  me  would  say  that  my  character  is  superior 
now  to  what  it  was  then,  because  it  is  richer,  more 
sympathetic.  I may  also  say  that  I do  not  find  resisting 
temptation  any  more  difficult,  relying  on  my  own  strength, 
than  I used  to  do  when  I prayed  for  help.” 

Here,  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  interposes  a useful  definition 
of  the  difference  between  “belief”  and  “knowledge.”  He 
says, “We  know  what  rests  upon  reason;  we  believe  what 
rests  upon  authority.”  Whereupon  another  witness  offers  a 
list,  a very  incomplete  list,  of  men  who  in  their  day  and 
generation  have  thrown  doubt  on  all  authority.  It  includes 
Epicurus,  Lucretius,  Bruno,  Montaigne,  Spinoza,  Hobbes, 
David  Hume,  Descartes,  Voltaire,  Gibbon,  Holbach,  Thomas 
Paine,  Priestley,  Thomas  Owen,  Darwin,  Tyndall,  Huxley, 
Clifford,  Spencer,  Buchner,  George  Eliot,  the  two  Mills, 
Haeckel,  Ingersoll,  etc.  etc. 

It  is  further  pointed  out  by  another  that  we  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  no  less  orthodox  a person  than  Dr.  Watts,  that 
“Evidence  is  the  great  criterion  of  truth,”  not  authority ; 
whilst  of  reason  Bishop  Butler  declares  that  it  “is  indeed, 
the  only  faculty  we  have  wherewith  to  judge  concerning 
anything,  even  Revelation  itself.” 

“Many  years  elapsed,”  says  an  Oxford  witness,  “ere  I 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Old  Testament  history  was 
unreliable,  and  rejected  it  as  being  so.  Subsequently  I was 
led  to  give  the  New  Testament  closer  consideration,  and  in 
time  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  so-called  Gospels  were 
scarcely  more  reliable  as  establishing  the  Church’s  doctrine 
of  the  Virgin  Birth,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Resurrection, 
than  the  Book  of  Genesis  in  the  case  of  the  Fall.”  Support- 
ing this  statement  comes  a well  known  man  of  the  present 
day,  a man  whose  message  is  so  winning,  so  attractive,  and 
so  helpful  that  in  our  modern  Babylon,  London,  he  can 
gather  thousands  of  men  of  the  world  to  listen  to  him  at  the 
noon  hour  of  a week-day — the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  m.  a. 
Minister  of  the  City  Temple.  Mr.  Campbell  says,  “On  the 
subject  of  the  person  of  Christ,  most  of  the  New  Theology 
preachers  are  in  substantial  agreement  with  each  other. 
They  believe  that  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  the 
humanity  and  the  divinity.  Divinity  is  humanity  at  its 
highest  and  best.  The  Virgin  Birth  they  hold  to  be  incre- 
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dible  and  unnecessary  as  a dogma.  Jesus  was  born  into  the 
world  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  grew  up  like  other  human 
beings.  The  New  Theologians  maintain  that  the  death  of 
Jesus  upon  a cross  was  not  a divinely  ordained  expedient  for 
the  redemption  of  the  race,  but  a judicial  murder.  The 
greatest  miracle  of  all,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  is  entirely 
undemonstrable  from  the  known  facts  of  experience,  and 
the  New  Testament  accounts  of  it  are  mutually  inconsistent. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  all  the  adherents  of  the  New 
Theology  believe  in  a future  state  of  existence  for  every 
human  being.  They  lay  great  stress  on  the  solidarity  of  the 
race.  The  movement,”  Mr.  Campbell  says  in  conclusion, 
“is  spreading  with  the  utmost  rapidity.” 

Apparently  it  is  not  only  the  New  Theology  which 
is  “spreading  with  the  utmost  rapidity,”  for  non-attend- 
ance at  church  is  eloquent  of  many  absentees  who  have 
probably  no  theology  at  all.  Mr.  Richard  Mudie  Smith, 
editor  of  “The  Religious  Life  of  London,”  has  an  extra- 
ordinary tale  to  tell.  “One  person  in  five  of  the  popu- 
lation,” he  says,  “attends  a place  of  worship.  It  is  even 
less  than  that  if  Greater  London  is  taken  as  a whole.  The 
upper  and  lower  middle  classes  are  the  backbone  of  the 
worshipping  public.  The  number  of  women  worshippers  is 
almost  double  that  of  men.  The  poorer  the  district  the 
smaller  the  attendance  at  a place  of  worship,  but  forlorn 
groups  can  be  collected  by  a liberal  granting  of  relief.” 
Mr.  George  Haw,  editor  of  “Christianity  and  the  Working 
Classes”,  says,  “There  is  deep  distrust  of  the  Churches 
amongst  the  British  working  classes.”  But  according  to 
Mr.  Will  Crooks,  this  fact  does  not  mean  what  it  might  be 
taken  to  mean.  The  churches  are  one  thing — religion 
another.  This  is  what  we  hear:  “I  have  been  told  plenty  of 
times  that  our  men  and  women  are  not  God-fearing.  I know 
different.  Down  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  is  a deep 
religious  feeling  which  some  of  us  would  be  better  for  having." 

Witnesses  other  than  English  tell  of  the  condition  of 
religion  in  their  respective  lands.  Thus  Russia  is  represented 
as  being  still  in  the  era  of  mediaeval  superstition;  Germany 
is  rapidly  becoming  rationalistic,  two  per  cent,  of  the  Berlin 
population  attending  church;  France  has  finally  broken  off 
all  connexion  between  Church  and  State;  Portugal  has 
followed  her  example,  and  Spain  is  growing  restless.  Italy 
is  in  open  enmity  with  the  Roman  Church  authorities,  and 
even  in  Austria  there  is  a strong  movement  in  the  same 
direction. 

“I  venture  to  assert,”  says  another  witness,  “that  if 
belief  be  taken  to  mean  unconditional  assent  to  the  dogmas 
of  some  form  or  other  of  Christianity,  the  majority  of 
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educated  persons  do  not  believe,  and  the  assent  of  the 
uneducated  is  imperfect.  . . . The  blood-stained  history 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  does  not  convince  me  of  the  necessity 
of  religion  even  foT  the  most  unenlightened.  . . . The 
Churches  have  long  ceased  to  be  anything  but  cold 
sepulchres  of  dusty  dogmas.  . . . Steadily  to  seek  truth, 
to  refuse  to  accept  what  the  mind  cannot  grasp,  to  face 
the  end  intrepidly  and  reverently  confident  in  having  done 
one’s  best  as  an  organism  of  the  mighty  whole — surely,  this 
is  the  true  life  of  man.”  And  still  another,  “The  sincere 
Christian  believes  in  certain  dogmas,  and  reverences  an 
anthropomorphic  God.  The  sincere  Agnostic  finds  all 
current  religious  dogmas  to  be  equally  foolish,  offers  no 
alternative  dogma,  humbly  confesses  his  ignorance,  and  yet 
remains  reverent  in  the  presence  of  the  great  Infinity.  I 
esteem  the  sincere  and  practical  believer  in  any  religious 
creed.  But  in  the  reverent  Agnostic  I find  the  highest  type 
of  courage  and  of  unflinching  determination  to  be  satisfied 
with  naught  but  the  very  truth.”  A doctor  harps  on  the 
same  string: — “The  Agnostic’s  position,  as  it  is  the  most 
logical,  so  also  is  it  the  most  reverent.  To  one  who  humbly 
studies  the  wonders  around  him,  the  dogmatic  confessions 
and  creeds  of  the  churches  appear  not  trivial  only,  butimpious. 
. . . Our  only  attitude  can  be  one  of  silence,  of  utter  pros- 
tration before  that  tremendous  Being,  who  thundered  long 
ago  the  question  to  the  trembling  Job:  “Where  wert  thou 
when  I laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth?  Declare,  if  thou 
hast  understanding.” 

“I  believe,”  says  another,  “in  the  universe  as  -my  Bible, 
and  in  the  religion  of  humanity,  of  justice,  of  reason,  and  of 
love,  the  only  priest.  I regard  the  Bible  as  a collection  of 
purely  human  writings,  and  its  theology  as  a deadly  enemy 
to  the  progress  of  the  human  race.  But  evolution  is  actively 
at  work.  Only  a few  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  attempted  to 
defend  the  accuracy  of  Genesis.  Yet  now  the  ‘Encyclopaedia 
Biblica’  denies  the  accuracy  not  only  of  Genesis,  but  of 
every  other  book  in  the  Bible  as  well.  John  Wesley  said 
that  to  give  up  witchcraft  was  to  give  up  the  Bible.” 

That  “the  opinions  of  teachers  are  considered  of  the 
highest  importance  is  plain  from  the  extreme  care  taken  by 
the  Roman,  Anglican,  and  other  churches  to  secure  only 
such  for  their  own  particular  schools  as  are  above  suspicion 
of  heresy.  I am  head-master  in  a village  Church  of  England 
school,”  says  one  of  these,  “I  have  to  teach  such  things  as 
Mark  vi.56:  ‘And  as  many  as  touched  Him  were  made 
whole.’  I do  not  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  did  this  or  any  one 
of  the  other  miracles  attributed  to  Him.  ...  I know  that 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  teachers  in  the  Church  of  England 
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schools  are  longing  for  the  time  of  religious  freedom  in  the 
schools.”  Here  follow  other  opinions  of  some  who  are  still 
accounted  orthodox.  The  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  speaking  at 
Leeds,  said,  “The  Bible  is  not  infallible.  It  is  not  necessarily 
literal  and  exact.  It  is  not  a scientific  text-book.  The  old 
chronology  was  not  inspired.  The  dates  in  the  ordinary 
Bible  are  no  guides  to  the  dates  of  the  books.  The  world 
was  not  created  4,004  years  before  Christ.”  [For  either  of 
which  statements  in  times  gone  by  he  might  have  been  burnt 
at  the  stake.]  “It  is^  I think,  an  indisputable  fact,”  says 
Neo-Christian,  “that  we  have  during  the  last  fifty  years 
entirely  shifted  our  position  with  regard  to  Christianity. 

. . . Women  worshippers  who  attend  services  believe, 
certainly,  though- their  number  is  decreasing,  but  the  immense 
majority  of  men  do  not.”  The  brother  of  a clergyman  says, 
“It  takes  a long  time  to  get  accustomed  to  the  idea  that, 
after  all,  Christianity  may  be  classed  with  Muhammadanism 
and  Buddhism.  ...  I know  that  in  the  university  to  which 
I belong  many  of  those  who  attend  chapel  do  not  believe. 
. . . Personally  I am  supposed  to  be  a Christian.  My 
bread  and  blitter  would  go  short  if  I proclaimed  my  inward 
thoughts .”  The  italics  are  ours.  They  give  point  to  the 
question  of  another  witness  who  asks,  “Will  some  one  in- 
form me  why  Canon  Cheyne  is  allowed  to  issue  the 
‘Encyclopaedia  Biblica’  showing  there  are  only  really  nine 
genuine  passages  in  the  canonical  gospels?”  The  thirty- 
five  years’  rector  of  a large  agricultural  parish  tells  how  he 
was  “very  happy  there  until  doubts  began  to  arise  in  my 
mind  as  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  The  more 
I studied  the  subject  the  more  the  doubt  increased,  and  as  I 
did  not  like  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  rather  sleepy  population 
of  the  village,  I determined  to  resign  my  living.  ...  I am 
convinced  that  the  Bible  will  be  a far  more  useful  book 
when  it  is  entirely  divested  of  the  halo  of  sanctity  which 
surrounds  it.” 

“All  religions  die  by  being  found  out,”  says  John  Morley. 

“If  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  were 
reduced  to  practice,”  said  Bishop  Magee,  of  Peterborough, 
“society  could  not  hold  together  for  a week,”  meaning,  of 
course,  society  as  it  is. 

We  now  turn  to  contemporary  journalism.  “Public 
Opinion,”  dated  14th  April  1911,  says: — “No  more  churches 
wanted.  Church  authorities  in  Berlin  are  in  consternation 
at  what  they  regard  as  the  deplorable  shrinkage  in  the  Sun- 
day collections  throughout  Berlin  and  the  province  of 
Brandenburg  generally.  ...  In  view  of  these  facts  a large 
section  of  the  population  of  Berlin  are  protesting  against 
the  building  of  new  churches.  . . Similar  complaints  are 
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heard  with  regard  to  the  rapid  decrease  in  the  number  of 
confirmations,  and  to  the  striking  increase  in  secessions.  . . . 
The  possibility  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  in 
Germany  is  publicly  suggested  in  Parliament.  ..  the  situ- 
ation is  beginning  to  be  untenable.”  Yet,  on  the  self-same 
page  we  are  told  that  Germany  is  spending  fifty  million 
sterling  on  Social  Reform,  i.e.  on  practical  Christianity. 

“The  Review  of  Reviews”  for  April  contains  the  follow- 
ing in  its  leading  columns:  “The  Bible  Society  is  making 
a vigorous  effort  to  utilize  this  Tercentenary  to  revive  inter- 
est in  the  Authorized  Version.  It  is  about  time  they  did. 
The  habit  of  Bible  reading  is  going  out,  greatly  to  the  loss 
of  our  people.  The  daily  newspaper  is  now  the  Scripture 
of  the  people;  and  morning  and  evening  editions  have 
superseded  not  only  the  morning  and  evening  service 
prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  the  practice 
of  family  worship,  which  at  one  time  was  almost  universal 
amongst.  Christian  folk.” 

So  far,  none  of  our  witnesses  have  displayed  any  signs 
of  sectarianism.  Their  doubts,  their  fears,  their  skepticism, 
and  their  assaults  have  been  seen  in  connexion  with 
orthodox  Christianity  as  a whole.  Now  comes  one  in  which 
is  given  a glimpse  of  the  impassable  gulfs  which  divide  the 
warring  sections  of  the  so-called  Church  of  Christ.  George 
Bernard  Shaw  takes  the  witness  stand  in  order  to  tell  us 
something  of  his  experience  and  belief.  He  was  christened 
by  his  uncle.  His  appointed  godfather,  being  drunk,  did  not 
turn  up  and  the  sexton  was  ordered  to  promise  and  vow  in  his 
place.  He  was  never  confirmed.  He  grew  up  in  an  intensely 
Protestant  atmosphere,  which  led  him  to  write  in. after  life 
that,  as  far  as  the  Protestant  gentry  are  concerned,  Ireland 
is  the  most  irreligious  country  in  the  world.  “ Protestantism 
in  Ireland,”  he  says,  “is  not  a religion:  it  is  a side  in 
political  faction,  a class  prejudice,  a conviction  that  Roman 
Catholics  are  socially  inferior  persons,  who  will  go  to  Hell 
when  they  die,  and  leave  Heaven  to  the  exclusive  possession 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen.” 

With  Mr.  Shaw’s  departure  our  case  is  closed. 

Have  we  succeeded  in  our  task?  Have  we  shown 
beyond  question  that  there  is  a revolt  in  Western  thought, 
that  there  has  come  over  it  a determination  no  longer 
to  accept  dogmatic  assertion  of  that  which  is  unknow- 
able? That  is  a question  which  we  must  leave  to  our 
readers.  We  have  closed  our  case  somewhat  abruptly  only 
because  we  have  no  further  space  at  our  disposal  in  which 
to  record  evidence.  What  does  that  evidence  tend  to  prove  ? 
Does  it,  over  and  above  its  rebellion  against  authority,  seem 
to  show  that  a denial  of  dogmatic  supernaturalism  means 
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atheism?  Does  it  mean  indiscriminate  denunciation  of 
everything  Christian  because  it  is  Christian  ? We  find  no 
trace  of  such  a thing.  The  dogmatic  atheist  is  held  to  be 
equally  illogical  with  the  dogmatic  theologian.  The  form  of 
agnosticism  which  is  evidently  prevailing  is  one  of  reverent 
logic.  The  position  taken  up  is  unassailable.  All  demon- 
strated truth  is  willingly  accepted,  no  matter  whence  it 
comes.  All  else  depends  on  evidence.  There  is  no  con- 
demnation, no  envy,  hatred,  malice  or  uncharitableness,  no 
arrogant  assumption  of  superiority.  We  note  the  publication 
by  Messrs.  Watts  of  a book  entitled,  “A  Chinese  Appeal 
to  Christendom  concerning  Christian  Missions,”  a book 
which  we  have  not  read,  but  of  which  one  reviewer 
speaks  thus,  “If  the  writer  be  a Chinaman,  he  seems 
to  be  extraordinarily  familiar  with  English  controversial 
literature.  His  chief  point  lies  in  exhibiting  the  contrast 
between  the  liberal  Christianity  of  modern  England,  and  the 
more  or  less  archaic  evangelicalism  preached  by  the 
missionaries.”  Whether  Chinese  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  writer  has,  in  this  instance,  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head.  Some  of  the  teaching  in  the  China  mission-field  to-day 
is  rank  mediaevalism,  utterly  out  of  harmony  with  modern 
feeling,  and,  as  we  have  before  seen,  incompatible  with  a 
belief  in,  or  a respect  for,  the  ancient  teaching  of  the  Chinese 
sages.  If  the  evidence  adduced  above  proves  anything,  it 
proves  the  truth  of  what  was  suggested  in  our  second 
chapter,  that,  if  the  literati  of  China  could  have  brought 
home  to  them  the  changing  beliefs  of  the  West,  they  would 
find  that  the  newest  doctrines  are  little  more  than  para- 
phrases of  their  oldest  classics.  The  “Call  of  the  East”  has 
been  heard  once  more.  The  West  has  answered  to  it,  and 
the  outcome  will,  by  and  by,  be  an  alliance  of  thought  strong 
to  all  eternity. 


Chapter  V. 


MORALS  IN  EAST  AND  WEST. 

It  is  reported  of  an  apostle  of  Shintoism  which,  with 
Buddhism,  maintains  divided  control  over  the  majority  of 
Japanese  minds,  that  “The  Chinese  invented  morals  because 
they  are  an  immoral  people.”  We  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  Japanese  language  to  know  its 
equivalent  for  “morals”  in  Latin  and  English,  or  “ethics” 
in  Greek,  but  we  may  confidently  assert  that  had  the  revered 
apostle  of  Shintoism  been  well  instructed  in  either  of  those 
languages,  he  could  not  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  talk  of  the 
"“invention”  of  morals.  Morals  grow.  Being  customs,  and 
in  the  beginning  nothing  more,  they  develop  as  slowly,  or  as 
rapidly,  as  the  people  to  whom  they  belong,  for  they  are 
founded  on  nothing  but  what  man,  in  the  varying  stages  of 
his  development,  has  believed  to  be  the  teaching  of 
experience  for  his  own  good  and  that  of  his  people.  The 
discovery  that  theft  from  a relative  was  evil,  and  theft  from 
an  enemy  a possible,  perhaps  a certain  good,  must  have 
been  made  about  the  same  time  as  that  which  found  murder 
in  the  clan  to  be  a serious  offence,  whilst  the  killing  of  an 
enemy  was  hailed  with  exultant  glee.  It  remained  for  the 
closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  hear  at  the  battle 
off  Santiago  the  words,  “Don’t  cheer,  boys:  the  poor  devils 
are  dying!” 

The  lack  of  exactitude  which  ever  characterizes  natural 
growths  is  well  exemplified  in  the  Confucian  system  of 
morals.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  seemingly 
hap-hazard  teaching  of  the  “Analects,”  and  the  logically 
arranged  plan  of  a modern  theoretic  moralist  as  there  is 
between  the  British  Constitution  and  that  of  a French 
Revolutionist.  The  first  is  the  result  of  aeons  of  experience 
of  what  must  be,  the  second  of  an  hour’s  imagination  of 
what  might  be.  It  is  in  the  old  world  of  growth  that  we  find 
those  picturesque  irregularities  called  towns:  it  is  in  the 
new  world  of  design  that  we  meet  with  monstrosities  in 
“blocks”  called  cities.  The  keynote  of  nature  is  variety, 
variety  adapted  to  circumstances.  The  more  we  find  in  the 
Confucian  system  of  morality  to  agree  with  this  the  more 
natural  it  must  seem  to  be.  As  we  have  seen,  the  great 
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Sage  confines  himself  to  the  “knowable.”  Not  once  does  he 
mention  the  name  of  God.  He  declines  to  discuss  the  question 
of  immortality,  therein  differing  from  the  modern  agnostic 
who  is  perfectly  willing  to  discuss  anything  provided  it  can 
be  done  “decently  and  in  order.”  What  because  of  this 
Confucius  lost  in  picturesqueness,  he  gained  in  concentration. 
His  teaching  may  be  narrow,  but  it  is  definite.  He 
believed  that  virtue  is  based  on  knowledge,  on  that  two  sided 
knowledge  which  understands  both  self  and  society. 
Students  of  Guizot’s  admirable  lectures  on  “Civilization” 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  statesman- 
teacher  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  had  thus  discovered 
the  same  truth  as  was  taught  by  the  teacher-statesman  of 
the  nineteenth  century  after  Christ.  Guizot  finds  the  bases 
of  all  civilization  in  this  double  knowledge.  But  criticism 
of  the  Confucian  ethics  often  suffers  from  the  inability  of 
critics  to  use  the  spectacles  of  earlier  generations.  It  is 
manifestly  as  unfair  as  it  is  foolish  to  judge  one  era  by  the 
standards  of  another  2,000  years  later.  One  might  just  as 
well  apply  tests  fit  for  a senior  wrangler  to  the  latest  recruit 
in  a kindergarten.  If  Confucius  was  loose  in  notions  of 
marriage,  if  he  winked  at  concubinage,  if  “white  lies”  meant 
no  more  to  him  then  than  they  do  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to-day,  if,  in  short,  he  was  practical  rather  than 
ideal,  what  greater  proof  could  we  have  of  the  natural  bent 
of  his  genius?  If  in  this  twentieth  century  there  are  seen 
to  be  points  in  which  improvement  is  both  desirable  and 
possible,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  highest  moral 
developments  of  the  West  are  only,  as  we  shall  show  by  and 
by,  of  yesterday’s  date.  It  will  likewise  be  seen  that  there 
is  ample  elasticity  in  the  morals  of  the  “Analects”  to  cover 
every  good  which  the  West  can  suggest.  En  passant,  we 
would  point  to  the  moral  miracle  now  being  worked  in 
connexion  with  opium. 

The  West  has  discovered  ethical  problems  of  many  kinds 
both  theoretical  and  practical.  A glance  at  these,  before 
we  turn  definitely  to  those  of  China,  will  serve  to  show 
wherein  lie  both  the  similarity  and  difference  between  them. 
Born  with  the  philosophic  Greek,  Western  ethics  descended 
to  the  law-making  Roman,  and  were  passed  on  to  the  theistic 
Christian,  to  become  in  modern  times  the  theme  of  endless 
speculation  amongst  theologians,  rationalists,  agnostics,  and 
atheists.  Ancient  discussion  sought  the  nature  and  origin  of 
moral  obligation,  whereas  modern  philosophers  busy  them- 
selves rather  with  its  object  or  aim.  Virtue,  according  to 
Sokrates,  lay  in  the  intelligent  performance  of  duties  to  be 
learnt  from  a study  of  self  and  God  as  revealed  in  Nature. 
Plato  enlarged  on  this.  He  represented  the  Deity  as  the 
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perfection  of  intelligence,  a perfection  towards  which  man 
turns  as  flowers  turn  to  light.  The  material  part  of  his 
nature  he  finds  a let  or  hindrance.  To  Plato  we  owe  the 
definition  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  Prudence,  Temperance, 
Fortitude,  and  Justice.  Stoic  philosophy  had  something 
in  common  with  that  of  the  present  day,  finding,  as  it  did, 
all  supreme  good  in  obedience  to  the  immutable  laws  of 
nature  discoverable  by  reason  alone.  Hence  vice  was  only 
error,  and  knowledge  its  only  cure.  The  true  Stoic  was  he 
alone  who  had  attained  the  undisturbed  supremacy  of 
reason  over  human  passion.  Differing  from  the  Stoic, 
the  Epicurean  sought  virtue  in  the  enlightened  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  To  the  Epicurean  the  only  value  of  justice  was 
the  benefit  it  conferred  on  society  at  large,  and  things  were 
right  only  when  they  were  useful. 

Modern  ethics  have  had  more  of  Epicurean  than  of 
Stoic  philosophy  in  them.  Their  first  search  was  for  the  true 
nature  of  virtue.  Was  that  to  be  found  in  selfish  or  altruist 
principle?  Two  opposing  schools  of  thought  have  long 
contended  over  these  conflicting  possibilities.  We  cannot 
now  follow  them.  Some  have  contended  that  morality  is  but 
obedience  to  an  external  law.  We  have  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  such  a law  in  the  Mosaic  code,  and  a still  better 
one  in  what  that  code  ultimately  evolved  into.  Nobody 
but  a pious  Jew  can,  in  these  days,  have  the  slightest  con- 
ception of  the  complexity  of  the  ceremonies,  and  the  burden 
of  the  traditions,  which  formed  the  complete  code  of  morality 
for  the  unfortunate  children  of  Israel.  Christianity  dropped 
the  greater  part  even  of  the  comparatively  simple  Mosaic 
code,  but  its  followers  retained  the  second  half  of  the 
decalogue,  and — wisely  enough — have  adapted  their  use  of 
it  to  the  requirements  of  the  revolving  years.  The  sixth 
commandment  says,  “Thou  shalt  not  kill,”  but  Christian  law 
did  kill  when  necessary,  even  for  the  stealing  of  a sheep  or 
the  forgery  of  a £1  note.  Now  it  is  considered  questionable 
morality  to  hang  a man  even  for  murder,  and  some  nations 
refuse  to  do  it.  We  might  pursue  this  line  of  thought 
through  the  remaining  commandments,  discovering  on  the 
way  the  gap  between  morality  and  law,  and  at  the  end  could 
not  fail  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  morality  is  something 
more  than  a slavish  submission  to  the  will  of  a law-giver. 

This  brings  us  to  another  standard.  If  the  external 
law-giver  is  found  to  be  inadequate,  is  there  an  internal? 
Many  answer,  yes,  the  conscience,  that  intuitive  faculty  of 
moral  judgement  which  as  some  believe  points  always  to  the 
the  right,  which  cannot  be  analysed  into  simpler  elements, 
and  which  is  found  in  savage  and  civilized  alike.  Some  who 
see  this  clearly  enough  do  not,  however,  observe  with  equal 
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clearness  the  progressive  nature  of  the  human  conscience. 
An  Englishman  of  the  twentieth  century  would  find  his 
silent  monitor  a most  troublesome  companion  were  he 
to  set  off  on  a marauding  expedition  such  as  gave  his 
unsophisticated  ancestors  unlimited  delight.  Conscience  in 
short  is  found,  on  examination,  to  have  the  defects  of  its 
qualities. 

Western  philosophers  have  argued  at  great  length  and 
with  much  heat  as  to  the  true  end  of  ethics.  What  is 
it  that  is  really  sought?  Is  it  selfish  pleasure,  or  self- 
sacrifice,  or  the  attainment  of  the  common  good?  There 
is  less  practical  difference  between  any  pair  of  these 
than  might  at  first  sight  appear.  The  egoist  may  triumph- 
antly show,  if  his  premises  be  accepted,  that  what  he 
calls  individual  pleasure  is  the  greatest  possible  social 
good,  whilst  the  altruist  with  equal  certainly  points  to 
the  idyllic  conditions  that  might  prevail  were  either  the 
possitive  command  of  Christ,  or  the  negative  advice  of 
Confucius,  made  the  rule  of  life.  “Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,”  or  as  the 
Chinese  sage  puts  it,  “Do  not  do  to  others  what  you  would 
not  like  them  to  do  to  you.”  There  is  no  practical  difference 
between  them.  Christianity,  however,  over  and  above  this 
defines  a duty  to  God,  and  adds  to  the  promise  of  this  life 
the  hope  of  that  which  is  to  come.  But,  as  Lecky  says,  “the 
great  majority  of  utilitarians  confidently  sever  their  theory 
from  all  theological  considerations.  . . . The  theory  which 
teaches  that  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Deity  is  the  one  rule 
of  morals,  and  the  anticipation  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments the  one  reason  for  conforming  to  it,  consists  of  two 
parts.  The  first  annihilates  the  goodness  of  God;  the  second, 
the  virtue  of  man.” 

Virtues  have  been  divided  into  two  classes,  moral  and 
intellectual.  Those  strictly  moral  are  again  divisible  into 
two  parts  according  as  they  deal  with  self  or  society.  The 
“selfish”  virtues  are  temperance,  self-respect,  courage, 
industry,  thrift.  The  unselfish,  justice  and  benevolence, 
From  benevolence  there  spring  in  ever  widening  circles 
those  grandly  beneficent  qualities  of  sympathy,  tenderness, 
humanity,  and  love  which,  leading  first  to  family  affection, 
pass  into  public  spirit  as  affecting  a neighbourhood,  then 
into  patriotism,  and  lastly  into  that  all-comprehensive 
humanity  which  we  cannot  even  yet  pretend  to  have 
attained,  but  of  which  there  is  some  promise.  Honour  in 
business,  politeness  in  society,  and  loyalty  to  church  or 
party  are  other  off-shoots  from  the  same  branch,  whereas  in 
the  intellectual  virtues  we  have  a desire  for  truth  in 
ourselves  and  for  the  spread  of  it  amongst  others;  sincerity, 
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impartiality,  and  accuracy  in  ourselves  being  balanced  by 
candour,  proper  reserve,  and  consideration  with  regard  to 
others.  Prudence  in  the  management  of  one’s  own  affairs 
and  wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  of  state  form  at  once 
two  of  the  most  desirable  of  private  and  public  virtues. 

Lastly,  if  the  reader  will  steadily  bear  in  mind  that 
morality  is  essentially  progressive,  that  limit  can  be  to  it 
but  the  limit  of  human  development,  that  we  have  reached 
our  present  standpoint  only  after  milleniums  of  slow  and 
painful  uplifting,  that  in  place  of  the  “fall”  of  man  as  taught 
by  orthodox  Christianity  there  has  been  a steady  and  un- 
broken rise,  and  that  practical  morality  is  comparatively  a 
simple  matter  however  complicated  its  theories  may  be,  he 
will  be  in  a position  to  appreciate  the  many  similarities 
between  the  moral  system  of  the  Chinese  sages  and  that 
recommended  by  Western  writers  on  ethics  in  the 
present  day. 

A few  selections  taken  almost  haphazard  from  the 
Analects,  will  suffice  as  illustrations  of  the  moral  teaching 
of  Confucius  and  his  immediate  disciples.  With  a love  for 
groups  of  things,  which  is  still  a characteristic  of  the  race, 
they  tell  us  of  the  three  moral  infirmities,  the  three  things  to 
be  revered,  the  three  things  to  guard  against,  and  the  three 
times  three  things  to  be  remembered.  These  last  are:  to  be 
clear  in  vision,  quick  in  hearing,  genial  in  expression, 
respectful  in  demeanour,  true  in  word,  serious  in  duty, 
inquiring  in  doubt,  firmly  self-controlled  in  anger,  and  just 
and  fair  when  the  way  to  success  is  open.  Not  Polonius 
himself  surpassed  this  list.  The  three  things  which  the 
“superior  man”  should  guard  against  are  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh  in  his  early  years,  the  spirit  of  combativeness  in  mature 
age,  and  ambition  in  later  life.  And  of  things  which 
specially  demand  his  reverence  there  are  also  three,  the 
ordinances  of  Heaven,  great  men,  and  the  words  of 
the  sages. 

Men  of  superior  mind,  says  the  Sage,  busy  themselves 
first  in  getting  at  the  root  of  things,  meaning  doubtless  that 
they  accept  nothing  on  mere  authority,  and  when  they  have 
succeeded  in  this  the  right  course  is  open  to  them.  “If  is 
moral  cowardice  to  leave  undone  what  one  perceives  it  to 
be  right  to  do.”  Concentrate  the  mind  upon  the  Good  Way: 
maintain  firm  hold  on  Virtue:  rely  upon  Philanthropy:  find 
recreation  in  the  Arts.  When  you  meet  with  men  of  worth, 
think  how  you  may  attain  their  level:  when  you  see  others 
of  an  opposite  character,  look  within,  and  examine  yourself. 
Four  things  there  were  which  the  great  Sage  kept  in  view 
in  his  teaching — scholarliness,  conduct  of  life,  honesty,  and 
faithfulness.  “Give  me  the  inborn  qualities  of  a gentleman”, 
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said  one  of  his  disciples,  “and  I want  no  more.’'  Tsz  Chang 
asked  how  the  standard  of  virtue  was  to  be  raised,  and  the 
Master’s  answer  was,  “Give  a foremost  place  to  honesty 
and  faithfulness,  and  tread  the  path  of  righteousness,  and 
you  will  raise  the  standard  of  virtue.”  Asked  what  was 
meant  by  “a  right  regard  for  one’s  fellow-creatures,”  he 
replied,  “It  is  the  love  of  man.”  Asked  what  was  meant  by 
wisdom,  he  replied,  “It  is  knowledge  of  man.”  And  Pope 
himself,  with  all  the  added  lore  of  two  milleniums  of  moral 
theory  and  metaphysic  could  find  no  better  definition: 

“Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan: 

The  proper  study  of  Mankind  is  Man.” 

It  would  be  a most  interesting  study  to  trace  the 
similarity  of  thought  between  the  “Essay  on  Man”  and  the 
Confucian  “Analects.” 

|The  practicability  of  the  “Analects  ” as  opposed  to  the  im- 
practicability of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  clearly  marked. 
We  use  the  word  “impracticability”  with  the  full  support 
of  the  practice  of  all  the  churches,  but  must  leave  the  reader 
to  look  for  the  proofs.  The  following  suggests  one  or  two. 
“What  say  you  of  the  remark,  Requite  enmity  with  kind- 
ness?” asked  one.  “How  then,”  replied  the  Sage,  “would  you 
requite  kindness?  Requite  enmity  with  straightforwardness, 
and  kindness  with  kindness,”  the  very  practice  of  the  great 
mass  of  virtuous  men  in  all  ages.  Again,  in  another  place, 
the  Master  says,  “The  plebeian  kind  of  respect  for  piety  is 
the  very  pest  of  virtue.”  And  once  more,  as  a contrast  to 
the  Christian  “Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,”  we  find 
this,  “They  who  care  not  for  the  morrow  will  the  sooner 
have  their  sorrow.”] 

It  seems  sometimes  to  be  assumed  by  Western  people 
unacquainted  with  Chinese  history  that  Confucian  thought 
has  for  ever  held  all  China  as  in  a vice.  The  truth  is  far 
otherwise.  In  no  country  in  the  world  has  speculation  been 
more  rife,  discussion  more  voluminous,  or  heretical  opinion 
more  common.  It  is  quite  a mistake  to  imagine  that  during 
her  many  centuries  China  has  worn  grooves  too  deep  for 
the  human  mind  to  escape  from.  Her  literature  proves  that 
this  is  not  so.  Within  a hundred  years  of  the  death  of  Con- 
fucius the  teaching  of  the  great  Sage  was  very  nearly  forgot- 
ten. His  Stoicism  had  been  lost  in  a prevailing  Epicureanism, 
his  altruism  hidden  in  a sea  of  self.  Then  came  “Meng  the 
Philosopher,”  the  Huxley  of  the  Confucian  Darwin.  He 
combated  heresy  and  oppression  ; he  ridiculed  and  reproved 
alternately,  and  before  his  beneficent  career  was  closed,  the 
spirit  of  Confucianism  was  alive  once  more.  It  is  to  Mencius 
that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  maxim,  “Vox  populi.  vox 
Dei,”  the  Great  Declaration  being  “Heaven  sees  as  my 
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people  see:  Heaven  hears  as  my  people  hear.”  His  teach- 
ing bears  on  most  of  the  great  duties  of  life,  on  government 
according  to  the  principles  of  benevolence  and  righteousness, 
on  the  bitter  effects  of  oppression,  the  duty  of  defence  from 
external  attack,  on  the  elementary  principles  of  political 
economy,  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  the  Confucian 
system  of  ethics,  the  ideal  of  the  perfect  man,  and  the 
multitudinous  duties  of  Chinese  domestic  life.  Epigram- 
matic and  lively  to  a degree,  the  writings  of  Mencius  contain 
much  that  is  admirable  in  insight  and  in  wisdom. 

One  of  the  most  heterodox  of  the  early  Chinese  philoso- 
phers was  Hsun  Tsz.  He  was  fundamentally  opposed  to 
many  of  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  his  day.  He  held,  for 
example,  the  belief  that  man’s  nature  was  essentially  evil, 
shapen  in  wickedness  and  conceived  in  sin,  as  the  Bible  has 
it.  “If  a man  is  good,  that  is  an  artificial  result,”  he  says, 
whereas  the  more  generally  accepted  teaching  was  that 
which  was  crystallized  ages  afterwards  in  the  first  two  lines 
of  the  “Three  Character  Classic,”  the  universal  first  primer 
of  Chinese  youth  which  tell  us  that  “Men  at  their  birth  are 
naturally  good.” 

Another,  Chuang  Tsz,  is  as  ready  to  discuss  the  future 
life  as  Confucius  was  loath  to  refer  to  it.  Chuang  Tsz  says, 
“In  death,  there  is  no  sovereign  above,  and  no  subject 
belqw.  . . . Our  existences  are  bounded  only  by  eternity.” 
But  Chuang  Tsz  was  a Taoist. 

With  Buddhism  came  belief  in  dreams  of  many  kinds. 
The  Christian  Science  of  to-day  would  seem  to  be  indebted 
for  some  of  its  tenets  to  the  “Diamond  Sutra”  which  did 
more  than  anything  else  to  popularize  Buddhism  in  China. 
But  as  early  as  the  seventh  century  A.D.'we  find  criticism  of 
the  materializing  of  Buddhist  teaching.  Chen  Tsz-ang 
(656-698  a.d.)  writes : 

And  I have  heard  the  faith  by  Buddha  taught 
Lauded  as  pure  and  free  from  earthly  taint ; 

Why  then  these  carved  and  graven  idols,  fraught 

With  gold  and  silver,  gems,  and  jade,  and  paint  ? * 
A Taoist  writer,  two  centuries  later,  voices  his  independence 
thus : 

Following  our  own  bent, 

Enjoying  the  Natural,  free  from  curb, 

Rich  with  what  comes  to  hand, 
r~  Hoping  some  day  to  be  with  God.  * 

I Liu  Tsung-yuan,  still  latter,  had  leanings  towards  Buddhism, 
and  says,  “The  features  I admire  in  Buddhism  are  those 
which  are  coincident  with  the  principles  enunciated  in  our 
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own  sacred  books.  And  I do  not  think  that,  even  were  the- 
holy  sages  of  old  to  revisit  the  earth,  they  would  be  fairly 
able  to  denounce  these.” 

With  this  suggestive  extract  we  may  well  close  this- 
portion  of  our  search,  for  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  the 
Chinese  writer  is  right  and  our  modern  practice  wrong.  The 
differences  between  us  lie  less  in  the  fundamental  teach- 
ing of  the  “holy  sages,”  be  they  Confucian,  Buddhist, 
Taoist,  or  Christian,  and  more  in  the  narrowness  of  the 
superstructure  which  their  respective  followers  have  built 
on  it.  We  can  easily  imagine  the  loving  friendliness  with 
which  Christ  and  Confucius,  Lao-tsz  and  Gautama,  Zoroaster- 
and  Mahomet  might  have  met  and  discussed  the  broad 
foundations  of  a system  of  moral  teaching  in  which  all 
could  have  agreed.  Side  by  side  they  might  have  worked,, 
stone  by  stone  they  might  have  built,  each  giving  to 
other  his  aid,  his  sympathy,  his  love.  The  lower  portions  of 
the  spacious  edifice  doubtless  would  have  comprised  a 
number  of  separate  rooms,  but  none  secluded.  Hand  in 
hand  the  sages  would  have  traversed  the  corridors  in  friendly 
converse,  and  had  they  done  so,  and  had  their  followers  kept 
strictly  to  their  teaching,  there  might  have  been  peace  om 
earthj  But  alas,  what  has  happened  during  the  succeeding 
ageir  The  disciples  of  each  have  built  separately  over  that 
narrow  portion  which  was  peculiarly  the  work  of  their  own' 
founder.  Every  added  story  has  been  drawn  in,  and  the 
many  floors  contracted  until  there  results  a series  of 
immense  spires  rising  higher  and  higher  from  the  needs  of 
mankind  below,  and  yet  getting  appreciably  no  nearer  to 
heaven.  The  few  who  can  find  standing  room  on  the  top 
pride  themselves  of  their  aloofness,  forgetful  of  the  impass- 
able gulf  which  has  been  created  between  them  and  their 
fellow  man,  but  firmly  persuaded  that  their  little  platform  is 
the  only  one  to  boast  a sure  foundation. 

“’Tis  true,  ’ tis  pity  : and  pity  ’ tis,  ’ tis  true !” 


Chapter  VI. 


OVER- POPULATION  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

Whether  believers  in  the  ancient  doctrine  of  dualism  or 
not,  it  is  impossible  in  these  days  for  us  to  escape  from  such 
terms  as  good  and  evil,  and  hence  we  may,  with  the  certainty 
of  widespread  support,  assert  that  amongst  the  “Old  Forces 
in  New  China”  some  are  good  and  some  bad.  We  have  no 
desire  to  look  exclusively  on  the  one  or  the  other.  If  we 
find  things  to  admire  we  also  find  conditions  to  deplore,  and 
in  such  as  these  we  mean  to  “give  the  devil  his  due.”  China 
suffers,  as  other  lands  suffer,  from  the  difference  between 
theory  and  practice.  But  there  are  fundamental  forces  at 
work  the  tendency  of  which  has  been  to  lower  and  degrade 
the  national  standard  of  the  Chinese  to  a greater  extent 
than  prevails  amongst  any  other  people  except,  perhaps,  the 
Hindus.  One  of  these  is  over-population. 

If  ever  any  nation  needed  the  rise  and  the  teaching  of  a 
Malthus,  it  is  the  Chinese.  Thomas  Robert  Malthus  was  an 
English  clergyman  who  lived  during  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth,  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth,  century, 
dying  in  1834.  His  “Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population 
as  it  affects  the  Future  Improvement  of  Society”  never  met 
with  half  the  support  it  deserved,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
though  not  altogether  born  out  of  due  time,  it  was  born  into 
an  environment  which  seemed  from  the  beginning  to  give  it 
the  lie.  England  at  that  time  was  neither  over-populated  nor 
in  any  present  fear  of  being  so.  In  1790  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  was  less  than  eleven  million  as  against 
more  than  forty  at  this  present  time,  and  from  that  time  on- 
ward there  has  always  been  the  wide-Open  door  of  emigration. 
For  these  reasons  the  teachings  of  a new  philosopher  fell  flat, 
were  ridiculed,  misrepresented  and  abused,  as  in  all  pro- 
bability these  present  remarks  may  be  should  it  be  their  fate 
to  be  spread  for  the  consideration  of  the  Chinese  race.  The 
aim  of  Malthus  was  nothing  short  of  the  happiness  of  man' 
and  the  perfecting  of  his  nature — mental,  moral  and  physical. 
Malthus  saw  the  misery  consequent  on  the  fact  that  mouths 
increased  more  rapidly  than  food  to  fill  them,  and,  had 
there  been  no  relief  for  England  in  emigration,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  at  this  moment  there  would  not  have  remained 
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within  the  whole  realm  a single  rational  creature  but 
would  have  been  Malthusian  to  the  core.  As  it  is,  and  as 
the  wilder  spaces  of  the  earth’s  surface  are  gradually  being 
filled,  the  principles  of  the  dead  and  gone  philosopher  are 
gaining  stronger  and  stronger  hold. 

With  so  much  preface,  we  are  in  a position  to  examine 
into  the  present  condition  of  China  in  order  to  see  whether 
or  no  her  non-Malthusian  practice  has  been  such  as  to  elevate 
her  race  or  to  degrade  it,  to  render  possible  the  attainment 
of  the  ideals  of  her  sages,  or  to  prevent  all  chance  of  their 
ever  being  anything  more  than  an  unrealizable  mirage, 
tantalizing  the  soul  thirsty  for  righteousness  and  justice 
with  beautiful  visions  of  moral  good  and  grandeur,  only  to 
leave  him,  when  the  vision  has  vanished,  to  the  stern 
realities  jxLaJife  so  vicious,  so  false-hearted,  and  so  corrupt 
as  never  to  have~T>een  surpassed  forlniquitv  m~THe  whole 
human  regorch  Ifwith  all  the  advantages  of  ahighTheory 
of  morafityregularly  taught  for  thousands  of  years  the  last 
is  the  true  picture,  and  if  it  is  true  of  a large  proportion  of 
the  Chinese  nation,  then  we  must  either  agree  with  Hsun 
Tsz  that  man  is  by  nature  evil,  and  only  good  accidentally, 
or  we  must  look  for  a series  of  temptations  to  wrong-doing 
too  strong  to  be  resisted.  We  think  it  very  probable  that 
the  truth  lies  between  the  dogmatic  assertions  of  Hsun  Tsz 
and  those  of  the  “Three  Character  Classic,”  and  that  man’s 
nature  is  neither  essentially  good  nor  essentially  evil,  but 
that  he  may  be  turned  to  either  according  to  the  threefold 
bias  of  heredity,  education,  and  environment — especially 
environment. 

What  is  the  character  of  the  surroundings  into  which 
the  ordinary  Chinese  boy  is  born?  What  are  the  chances 
before  him  as  he  grows  up,  and  what  are  the  characteristics 
likely  to  be  developed  amongst  and  by  these  surroundings  ? 
We  shall  see.  A drive  of  an  hour  or  two  through  the  streets 
of  Shanghai,  especially  if  there  should  happen  to  be  a fire 
or  some  Pied  Piper  attraction  to  draw  the  people  from  their 
homes,  will  suffice  for  a first  suggestion  as  to  the  illimitability 
of  China’s  populationi  A further  examination  will  add  to 
the  effect.  Here  is  a piece-goods  store  for  example.  In 
America  it  would  be  “run”  by  two  or  three  at  most : in 
England  by  an  additional  one  or  two,  perhaps : but  in  China 
there  are  ten  or  a dozen  men  sitting  and  lolling  about  subject 
to  all  the  temptations  that  Satan  finds  for  the  idle.  Take  an- 
other instance.  We  have  watched  a certain  Canton  matting 
shop  for  years.  It  has  never  fewer  than  three  occupants 
and  often  double  the  number,  none  of  whom  have  we  ever 
surprised  in  the  act  of  doing  any  work.  The  inference  is 
obvious,  and  the  fact  could  be  found  only  in  some  such  land 
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as  India  or  China.  In  a country  whose  population  was 
suited  to  its  needs,  there  would  be  no  idle  hands:  in  China 
there  are  tens  of  millions.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  fact, 
(jthere  is  no  country  where  the  struggle  for  existence  is  harder 
and  where  those  who  do  work  approach  nearer  to  slavery. 
The  carpenter,  the  tinsmith,  the  shoemaker,  and  other 
artisans  labour  early  and  late  for  the  pittance  which  keeps 
soul  and  body  together.  Sunrise  sees  such  men  at  bench 
or  anvil,  and  sometimes  at  ten,  eleven,  or  even  twelve  o’clock 
at  night  they  are  still  occupied.  What  a smile  of  mingled 
wonder,  admiration,  longing,  and  despair  would  pass  over 
the  features  of  a Chinese  artisan  were  the  Western  movement 
for  an  “eight  hours’  day”  clearly  explained  to  him ! 

If  the  Chinese  workman  after  his  sixteen  or  eighteen 
hours’  labour  had  a comfortable  home  to  go  to,  a cheery 
fireside  to  sit  by,  a dining  table  on  which  were  set  tempting 
viands  fitted  for  the  support  and  the  consolation  of  man, 
then  there  would  be  some  recompense  for  his  daily  grind; 
but  there  are  none  of  these  things.  His  workshop  is  his  I 
home,  his  only  fireside  the  earthen  pot  which  holds  the  bits ) 
of  charcoal  to  melt  his  glue,  and  the  tempting  viands— save  \ 
the  mark! — what  are  they?  The  cheapest  grade  of  rice,  a l 
little  salt  cabbage,  and  mayhap  a bit  of  fish  now  and  then,  / 
and,  for  drink,  hot  water  with  a few  tea-leaves  of  the  cheaper) 
kind  infused  in  it.  This  for  the  artisan.  For  the  many) 
grades  below  him,  the  English  language,  rich  as  it  is,  falls 
short  in  descriptive  power.  Eats,  mice,  dogs,  cats,  and 
everything  with  fins  that  may  be  available  find  welcome  on 
the  menu.  The  condition  of  these  people  with  regard  to 
cleanliness  is  a subject  which  it  is  impossible  to  discuss. 

What  of  the  surroundings?  What  of  the  means  of 
sanitation,  of  supplies  of  clean  water  and  fresh  air?  Visits 
both  to  country  villages  and  crowded  cities  are  necessary 
before  these  questions  can  be  answered.  And  then  what  do 
we  find?  We  find  that,  until  the  foreigner  arrived  in  China, 
the  nation  as  it  is  seemed  to  care  little  or  nothing  about 
the  need  either  for  pure  water  or  fresh  air,  and,  if  they 
knew  their  value,  either  would  not  or  could  not  do  anything 
practical  for  their  provision.  The  cities  depend  on  their 
water  supply  from  a filthy  river  if  there  be  one,  from  filthier 
creeks,  or  from  surface  wells  into  which  there  is  every 
facility  for  the  infiltration,  sometimes  for  the  direct  draining, 
of  sewage!  In  the  country,  things  are  sometimes  better. 
Nature  amongst  the  hills  provides  a purling  stream  perhaps, 
though  even  there,  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  man  from  doing 
his  worst  for  its  defoulment.  On  the  plains,  especially 
in  dry  weather,  the  water  supply  is  far  less  ideal  than  this. 
It  seems  incredible  that  at  the  very  spot,  in  stagnant  water, 
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where  the  household  foecal  utensils  have  been  faithfully 
scrubbed  in  the  morning,  there  the  evening  rice  will  be 
“cleansed”!  Yet  so  it  is.  One  degree  lower  even  than  this 
is  the  sanitary,  or  rather,  insanitary  condition  of  a perma- 
nent beggar’s  camp.  Ever  since  the  Foreign  Settlement  of 
Shanghai  began  there  have  been  some  of  these  just  outside 
the  limits.  They  could  not  be  tolerated  within.  At  the 
moment,  the  most  populous,  though  not  perhaps  the  most 
offensive,  is  in  the  district  of  Chapei.  We  will  not  introduce 
the  reader  to  it  for  obvious  reasons,  but  we  do  desire  him  to 
consider  for  a moment  what  moral  conditions  are  likely,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  to  result  from  birth  and  breeding 
in  such  an  environment.  That  physical  weakness  must  be 
.common  is  plain.  Inferior  parentage  and  bad  food  have 
never  yet  produced  a perfect  physique.  The  only  wonder 
to  Western  residents  in  China  is  that  in  some  surroundings  it 
is  possible  to  live  at  all,  and  the  only  explanation  offered  is 
that,  after  ages  of  elimination,  all  who  could  be  affected  by 
dirt  diseases  have  already  died,  and  those  that  remain  are 
immune.  One  saving  factor  in  the  situation  has  been  the 
wretched  construction  of  the  Chinese  house,  made,  as  it  is, 
so  flimsily  and  loosely  as  to  admit^a  large  amount  of  outside 
air,  which  may  sometimes  be  pur^j 

If  it  be  granted  that  China  is  over-populated  in  those 
parts  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  then  it  is  certain  that  the 
struggle  for  life  becomes  a battle  in  which  other  weapons 
than  fair  give  and  take  must  come  into  play.  What  has 
ever- been  the  weapon  of  the  weak  and  defenceless  but  guile? 
And  what  a progeny  has  that  self-same  guile  brought  forth! 
Chicanery,  subtlety,  cunning,  sharp  practice,  knavery,  art- 
fulness, intrigue,  and  a thousand  others,  failings  no  two'  names 
of  which,  be  it  rememberered,  are  exact  synonyms.  All  these 
have  become  an  integral  part  of  thenatureof  countlessmillions 
of  Chinese,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  teaching  of  the  sages. 
The  teaching  of  the  sages  indeed!  This  has  long  since  been 
seen  to  be  as  useless  in  China  as  similar  teaching  has  been 
elsewhere  when  pitted  against  the  inexorable  facts  of 
overcrowded  life.  It  is  a case  of  “ Needs  must  when  the 
devil  of  hunger  drives.”  Hardly  necessary  is  it  to  point  out 
that  the  intensity  of  the  struggle  has  done  much  to  sharpen 
Chinese  intellect  in  a wrong  direction.  No  man  can  be  a 
fool  who  lives  by  his  wits.  Needless  also  is  it  to  enlarge 
upon  the  after-growth  of  successful  villainy,  of  the  malice, 
hatred,  malevolence,  and  revengefulness,  which  follow  as 
effect  follows  cause.  Duplicity  and  hypocrisy  march  hand 
in  hand ; lying  and  deceit  become  virtues,  and  bribery  and 
corruption  as  inevitable  as  defilement  from  the  handling 
of  pitch. 
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Whence  come  the  unreliability  and  oppression  in  the 
Chinese  Government?  Why  should  “The  Peking  Gazette”  be 
for  ever  exposing  peccant  officials  and  grasping  underlings  ? 
It  is  because  after  many  generations  of  dishonesty  andi 
fraud  the  moral  nature  of  many  in  official  service  has  become 
so  blunted  as  to  be  incapable  of  distinguishing  between] 
strict  integrity  and  what  is  allowed  by  the  strangely  tempting 
system  under  which  a mandarin  holds  his  post.  Another 
incentive  to  peculation  is  found  in  the  multitudinous  following 
attached  to  every  official,  according  to  rank,  all  of  whom 
expect  to  come  in  for  a share  of  the  pickings.  Over  and 
over  again  do  we  find  the  official  himself  exonerated  by 
investigating  officers  only  to  be  condemned  for  employing 
unscrupulous  persons  in  his  establishment.  Once  again  if 
we  ask  the  reason,  we  find  the  inevitable  reply:  the  struggle 
for  existence  is  too  strenuous ; in  other  words  the  laricTTs 
teeming  withlife  to  such  an  extent~that~moraITtv" cannot  live 
m it,  and  the~end  threatened  is  destructionTphysical,  moral, 
mental,  and  political,  unless  a remedy  can  be  found. 

It  seems  strange  to  talk  of  the  money  value  of  a life,  to 
put  a soul  in  one  scale  and  a quantum  of  filthy  lucre  in  the 
other.  Yet  we  know  no  better  way  to  show  the  difference 
between  Eastern  and  Western  ideas  on  this  point.  The 
tremendous  outcry  that  is  raised  in  England  if  a man  is 
carelessly  killed  has  no  counterpart  in  China  except  when  the 
deceased  has  accidentally  met  his  death  at  foreign  hands, 
or  at  those  of  natives  who  can  be  “bled”  financially.  The 
carrying  out  of  a death  penalty  by  proxy  is  not  unknown  in 
Chinese  practice;  suicide  is  extremely  common,  sometimes 
for  the  most  trifling  cause;  the  infiction  of  the  death  penalty 
by  husbands  on  erring  wives,  parents  on  undutifui  children, 
and  angry  villagers  on  the  robbers  of  their  fields  all  show 
how  very  slight  is  the  value  put  on  mere  life  amongst  the 
Chinese  people.  If  has  remained,  however,  for  the  modern1 
railway  companies  to  compile  a tariff  of  rates,  with  or  with- 
out coffins,  to  be  paid  for  those  killed  on  their  lines!  All 
this  shows  that  in  China  the  supply  of  human  life  is1 
altogether  beyond  its  needful  demand.  Hence  its  fatal 
cheapness. 

What  is  it  then  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  this  lamentable 
Chinese  fertility?  Why  should  they  of  all  people,  hard- 
headed,  acute,  and  far-seeing  as  they  are  in  so  many  ways, 
be  so  foolish  as  to  go  on,  year  in  year  out,  multiplying  as 
though  they  were  a race  of  human  rabbits?  Possibly  they 
are  unaware  of  the  terrible  results  of  over-population. 
They  may  not  recognize  that  the  many  evils  from  which 
they  suffer,  and  which  are  so  patent  to  the  Western  observer, 
are  evils.  They  may  be  taken  as  ordinary  matters  of  course 
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much  as  we  take  the  measles.  What  is  the  use  of  striving 
against  the  inevitable,  they  may  think?  If  so,  we  shall  be 
glad  if  what  is  now  written  may  be  brought  to  the  notice 
of  a sufficient  number  of  reasonable  men  to  be  made  the 
ground  of  investigation.  Then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fons 
et  origo  of  the  whole  matter  may  be  found  in  mistaken 
notions  of  the  future  life  which  are  as  plainly  modern 
additions  to  Confucian  teaching  as  various  Roman  dogmas 
are  modern  additions  to  Christianity.  Dr.  Yates  in  his 
essay  on  “Ancestral  Worship”  says,  “Of  all  the  people 
whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  the  sons  of  the  Chinese  are 
the  most  un filial,  disobedient  to  parents,  and  pertinacious 
in  having  their  own  way  from  the  time  they  are  able  to 
make  known  their  wants.  The  filial  duties  of  a Chinese  son 
are  performed  after  the  death  of  his  parents,”  whereas  the 
essence  of  the  Confucian  teaching  is  filial  duty  in  this  life. 
It  is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  enter  upon  the  vexed  question 
whether  ancestral  worship,  so  called,  is  religion  or  merely 
reverence.  All  that  need  be  said  here  is  that  it  is  responsible 
for  that  consuming  desire  for  sons  which  characterizes  all 
Chinese  classes  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  It  is  sons 
and  sons  only  who  in  this  life  can  keep  up  the  constant 
supply  of  necessities  required  in  the  other  world.  The  waste 
of  money  under  this  system  is  believed  to  run  into  hundreds 
of  millions  of  taels  per  annum,  but  that,  also,  need  not 
detain  us.  It  is  with  the  stimulus  to  procreation  alone  that 
we  are  concerned,  and  here  the  result  is  as  we  have  depicted 
it.  In  China  a man,  or  rather  a boy,  does  not  marry  so 
much  for  his  own  benefit  as  for  that  of  the  family.  He  has 
to  keep  up  the  family  name,  and  it  is  a common  thing  for 
boys  at  western  schools  in  China  to  come  to  their  teacher 
and  ask  for  a holiday  to  be  married,  returning  after  the 
festivities  to  continue  study  as  before.  Any  time  after 
puberty  seems  to  be  allowable  for  marriage,  boys  as  a rule 
not  before  sixteen,  though  girls  may  be  two  or  even  three 
years  younger.  This  from  the  individual  point  of  view 
is  in  itself  an  evil  of  momentous  magnitude.  Its  effect 
on  the  population,  even  though  kept  down  by  famine 
and  pestilence,  is  as  we  have  shown,  though  it  is  but  the 
barest  and  least  suggestive  outline  that  has  been  given. 
If  China  is  to  rise,  as  she  hopes  to  rise,  and  as  we 
hope  to  see  her,  here  is  the  one  fundamental  point  for 
her  to  consider,  since  this  is  at  the  basis  of  all  the  rest.  It 
may  well  be  asked,  what  is  the  use  of  preaching  religion, 
morality,  and  many  other  good  things  to  men  who  are 
homeless,  penniless,  friendless,  and  hungry,  or  even  to  those 
whose  fight  for  life  is  a shade  less  deadly?  Let  China  ask 
that  question.  Let  her  missionary  advisors  answer  it,  if 
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they  can,  and  when  they  cannot,  let  them  try  the  effect  of  a 
revival  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Malthus.  It  will  be  a 
tremendous  task.  Some  have  already  recognized  its  need, 
but  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  nobody  has  really  entered  upon 
it  with  the  same  conviction  as  many  have  evinced  in  other 
less  promising  directions. 

Having  suggested  a sufficient  first  cause  of  many  of  the 
shortcomings  in  Chinese  character,  and  named  the  one  and 
only  efficient  cure,  we  proceed  to  draw  upon  the  experience 
of  that  prince  of  observers,  the  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Smith,  whose 
“Chinese  Characteristics”  is  deservedly  a classic.  We  shall 
here  confine  ourselves  to  the  “seamy  side”  leaving  the 
brighter  and  better  for  the  next  chapter.  What  Dr.  Smith 
calls  “the  faculty  of  absorbing”  might  in  plain  English  sound 
less  complimentary  in  Chinese  ears:  what  it  means  we  have 
all  experienced.  Disregard  of  accuracy  is  something  more 
than  a euphemism  for  the  lying  that  is  prevalent  in 
every  over-populated  land,  since  it  has  to  do  with  such 
things  as  weights  and  measures,  and  matters  of  every- 
day life,  but  it  is  evident  that  there  is  much  room  for 
trouble,  not  to  say  dishonesty,  in  a land  where  100  cash  may 
mean  anything  from  50  to  90  but  can  never  by  any  chance 
reach  the  full  five  score.  The  absence  of  sympathy  in  Chinese 
character  is  fully  discussed  by  Dr.  Smith.  What  does  it  mean 
but  that  under  the  circumstances  now  prevailing  altruism 
pure  and  simple  is  practically  impossible.  And  where 
sympathy  languishes,  suspicion  thrives.  During  the  time  that 
foreigners  have  lived  and  been  a power  in  China  the  question 
has  often  been  asked  why  great  Chinese  undertakings  similar 
to  our  joint  stock  companies  are  not  more  common.  The 
answer  is  always  the  same  : the  Chinese  do  not  trust  each 
other.  Least  of  all  do  they  trust  their  officials.  Recent  rail- 
way experience  shows  that  little  if  any  change  for  the  better 
has  as  yet  occurred  in  this  respect.  To  say  that  there  is  an 
absence  of  sincerity  in  such  cases  is  but  to  express  the  same 
truth  in  other  words.  We  believe  that  this  is  but  another  of 
the  many  evils  of  over-population  to  which  we  have  called 
attention.  If  the  struggle  for  existence  is  so  strenuous  that 
truth  does  not  “pay”,  that  sympathy  is  impossible,  and 
sincerity  non-existent,  then  the  presence  of  suspicion  and 
the  active  forms  of  distrust  are  inevitable.  How  widespread 
is  the  belief  in  the  lowness  of  official  aims  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  from  “ Chinese  Characteristics”:  “An 
intelligent  Taotai  remarked  to  a foreigner  that  ‘The  officials 
under  the  Emperor  are  all  bad  men  and  ought  to  be  killed, 
but  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  kill  us,  as  the  next  incumbents 
would  be  just  as  bad  as  we!’  ” 
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This  is  but  a specimen  of  the  frankness  with  which 
many  Chinese  are  ready  to  discuss  their  national  failings. 
Amongst  those  who  have  travelled  this  is  especially  the  case. 
Native  self-sufficiency  would  never  have  been  so  strong  had 
there  been  such  frequent  inter-communication  with  other 
lands  as  there  now  is.  Conceit  respecting  the  pre-eminence 
of  one’s  own  land  is  apt  to  vanish  even  when  one  is  a native 
of  any  of  the  most  advanced  nations  of  the  West:  it  simply 
ceases  to  exist  in  many  of  the  modern  sons  of  Han  after  an 
education  in  Europe  of  America.  Whether  the  modern 
native  gets  to  the  bottom  of  the  reasons  for  the  difference  is 
another  question.  Our  own  opinion  as  here  stated  is  that,  of 
the  many  evils  depicted,  over-population  with  its  inevitable 
results  is  the  most  prolific  parent. 

That  there  isa  brighter  side  we  shall  have  little  difficulty 
in  showing. 


Chapter  VII. 


THE  BETTER  SIDE. 

Chinese  society  in  common  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  subject  to  two  opposing  kinds  of  influence.  We 
will  not  call  them  the  evil  and  the  good,  since  it  is  more 
than  man  can  do  to  draw  the  line  between,  but  they  may 
with  sufficient  accuracy  be  denominated  the  consolidating 
and  disruptive,  or  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces. 
The  former  tend  to  the  stability,  the  latter  to  the  instability 
of  society.  How  easy  disruption  may  be  has  been  shown 
many  times  during  the  course  of  history.  How  Egypt  and 
Assyria  lost  their  early  predominance,  how  Greece  fell,  and 
Rome  was  broken  up,  what  happened  to  the  Empire  of 
Charlemagne,  how  the  overthrow  of  the  mediaeval  power  of 
Spain  was  brought  about,  and  the  more  recent  collapse  of 
the  overgrown  tyranny  of  Napoleon,  all  these  are  examples 
of  the  power  of  disruptive  forces  acting  partly  from  within, 
partly  from  without. 

China  has  watched  the  fall  of  every  one  of  these  nations, 
and  the  rise  of  all  but  the  first  two. 

If  then  there  are  at  work  in  China  the  centrifugal  forces 
described  in  our  examination  of  the  evils  of  over-population, 
those  anti-social  vices  of  which  hint  has  been  made,  and  the 
presence  of  which  the  most  hardy  of  Chinese  apologists  will 
not  deny,  if  these,  with  all  their  terrible  power  of  disruption, 
have  failed  to  cause  the  break-up  of  the  Chinese  system 
during  all  these  millenniums,  the  conclusion  is  as  inevitable 
as  the  conclusion  of  a problem  in  Euclid,  or  that  of  a 
perfectly  constructed  syllogism,  and  it  is  this,  that  the 
centripetal  forces  are  stronger  than  the  centrifugal,  that 
there  is  a greater  tendency  to  consolidation  than  there  is  to 
disruption,  and  that  on  the  whole  the  social  virtues  of  the 
Chinese  are  stronger  than  their  anti-social  vices,  powerful 
though  these  have  been  and  are. 

We  repeat  that  there  is  no  escape  from  this  conclusion. 
It  undeniably  exists,  and  it  now  becomes  our  duty  to  show 
why  it  exists,  and  to  adduce  evidence,  internal  and  external, 
which  shall  enable  us  to  offer  some  hints  as  to  the  future 
'which  lies  before  a people  thus  endowed. 
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Speaking  generally  and  very  broadly,  it  is  right  which’ 
solidifies  and  wrong  which  disrupts  society.  There  is  no  cohes- 
ive power  in  vice,  but  there  is  much  cement  in  virtue.  If  we 
find  such  a great  aggregation  of  units  as  the  Chinese  Empire 
steadily  holding  together  through  countless  generations,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  the  tenacity  thus  displayed  is  derived 
from  qualities  capable  of  bearing  great  strain,  and  these 
come  less  from  the  nature  of  men  than  from  the  bias  given 
by  early  and  long  continued  teaching  of  the  right  sort.  We 
are  thus  thrown  back  once  more  on  the  influence  of  the  sages. 
To  them  in  the  main  is  due  this  long  continuance  of  the 
Chinese  race.  To  them  and  to  their  doctrines,  eminently 
practical  as  they  are,  must  we  look  for  the  qualities  which 
have  bound  together  the  Chinese  people,  and  which  even 
Chinese  vices  have  been  unable  to  disrupt. 

Long  years  of  experience  and  observation  have  shown 
us  that  it  is  to  the  ideals  of  a people  that  we  have  to  look  for 
their  driving  force.  It  is  because  there  is  such  an  ideal  in 
British  minds  respecting  sea-power  that  we  find  the  British 
people  willing  to  pour  out  like  water  their  hard  earned 
savings  for  the  building  of  predominant  fleets.  It  is  because 
of  their  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the  command,  “Go  ye 
therefore  and  teach  all  nations,”  that  they  pour  out  other 
millions;  and  what  is  true  of  the  British  is  true  of  others. 
The  Chinese  also  have  their  ideals.  They  do  not  lie  in  the 
direction  of  militarism,  or  the  control  of  the  seas.  The 
arbitrament  of  the  sword  is  opposed  to  a desire  to  rule  by 
reason,  and  if  China  is  being  now  driven  down  the  steep 
descent  into  the  Avernus  of  armaments,  it  is  due  far  more  to 
the  onslaughts  of  her  neighbours  than  to  her  own  combative- 
ness. Chinese  political  and  social  ideals  are  cast  in  the 
same  mould.  All  the  Empire  is  one  vast  family  in  which  every 
member  has  his  duty  and  should  do  it.  Altruism  is,  perforce, 
more  effective  under  such  a system  than  is  the  individualist 
ideal  of  the  West,  and  to  this  cause,  amongst  others,  we 
may  look  for  the  solidarity  of  the  Chinese  race.  In  ethical 
matters  they  are  essentially  eclectic,  taking  from  whatever 
source  whatever  bids  fair  to  be  of  practical  value.  Thus  it  is 
that  perfectly  orthodox  Chinese  sometimes  boast  of  their  ad- 
herence to  the  “Three  Religions.”  Tolerance  is  part  of  their 
nature:  the  spirit  of  “giveand  take”  runs  in  their  blood.  If  they 
have  persecuted  the  Christian  religion,  they  would  doubtless 
excuse  the  fact  much  as  Mr.  Archibald  Little  has  done  for 
them.  “The  narrow  laws  enforced  by  the  missionaries,”  he 
says,  (p.  321,  “Gleanings  from  Fifty  Years  inChina”)  “compel 
the  converts  to  Christianity  to  live  as  a class  apart,  thus 
forming  an  imperium  in  imperio  and  raising  the  hostility  of 
pagan  neighbours  all  round.  The  Chinese  are  essentially  a 
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religious  people,  and  ‘worship’  enters  into  every  act  of  their 
daily  life.  At  the  same  time  the  democratic  methods  of  their 
self-government  under  a nominally  autocratic  emperor  lead 
to  all  public  works  being  carried  out  by  voluntary  association, 
and  by  subscriptions  enforced  by  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  alone.  But  a Christian  may  not  join  in  such  works.  . . 
because  they  involve  so-called  idolatrous  practices.”  In 
another  place  Mr.  Little  refers  to  the  difference  between  the 
attitude  of  the  Christian  preacher  and  the  Confucianist. 
“Compare,  too,”  he  says,  “the  arrogant  invective  against  the 
so-called  heathen  in  the  preaching  of  many  such  missionaries 
with  the  tolerance  of  the  street  preachers  of  Confucianism. 
These  latter  preach  nothing  but  good  works  and  the  needful 
reform  of  evil  lives,  with  not  a reference  to  Buddhism, 
Christianity  or  any  other  what  we  should  call  rival  religions. 
To  refer  to  such  in  a disrespectful  way  would  be  absolutely 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  true  Confucian  teaching.” 

Ampngst  the  “Characteristics”  noted  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Smith  we  find  chapters  on  such  subjects  as  economy, 
industry,  peaceableness,  the  dread  of  giving  offence,  polite- 
ness, benevolence,  patience  and  perseverance,  filial  piety, 
and  the  like.  Not  an  unpromising  list  for  a “heathen” 
people.  That  they  ail  exist  and  are  active  influences  on  the 
daily  life  of  China’s  millions  is  known  to  all  who  have  any 
extended  knowledge  of  the  nation.  Where  the  economy  and 
industry  come  from  needs  no  further  explanation  after  what 
has  been  said  in  the  previous  chapter.  The  peaceableness 
impresses  all  who  travel.  “Perhaps,”  says  Dr.  Smith,  “we 
should  not  say  ‘comparative  peaceableness’,  but  superlative 
peaceableness.  By  what  force  are  these  vast  masses  of 
human  beings  kept  from  flying  at  each  other’s  throats,  and 
indulging  in  the  luxury  of  mutual  extermination?  We  believe 
Mr.  Meadows  was  right  in  saying  that  it  is  due  to  the 
prevalence  of  moral  forces  which  have  in  Chinese  civilization 
replaced  physical  forces.  ...  It  is  this  peaceable  quality 
of  the  Chinese  which  makes  him  a valuable  social  unit.” 
Only  those  superficially  acquainted  with  China  remain 
in  ignorance  of  their  practical  benevolence,  and  their 
charity  “ which  covers  a multitude  of  sins.  ” Found- 
ling hospitals,  alms-houses,  refuges  for  the  infirm  and 
aged,  even  for  domestic  animals,  are  to  be  found 
in  China.  The  underlying  object  of  donors  to  these  is 
sometimes  criticized  by  missionaries  as  being  rather 
selfish  than  altruist.  But  those  who  argue  thus  seem  to 
forget  that  amongst  their  own  teaching  is  to  be  discovered 
the  self-same  taint.  “Great  is  your  reward  in  Heaven”  for 
example;  and  “He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  to 
the  Lord,”  and  look,  what  he  layeth  out,  it  shall  be  paid  him 
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again.  Commercialism  in  benevolence  is  not  confined  to 
the  followers  of  any  one  creed.  Dr.  Smith  makes  a good 
deal  of  the  “comparative  insignificance  of  the  range  of 
Chinese  charity  . . . when  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
achievements  of  Western  lands.”  But  surely  in  arguing  thus 
Dr.  Smith  forgot  the  parable  of  the  Widow  and  her  two 
mites.  He  must  have  ignored  altogether  the  effect  of  the 
terrible  over-population  of  China,  and  the  fact  that  to  a poor 
Chinese  the  donation  of  five  cash  means  more  than  the  gift 
of  five  guineas  to  a British  or  American  millionaire. 

The  trustworthiness  of  the  Chinese  business  man  and 
servant,  that  is  to  say  of  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  popu- 
lation, has  long  been  accepted — with  curious  reservations — 
almost  as  an  axiom.  Over  and  over  again  have  business 
men  from  the  West,  bankers,  and  others,  told  of  their  pleas- 
ant experience  in  this  respect.  With  regard  to  servants  of 
all  kinds  testimony  is  divided.  Men  who  most  severely 
condemn  the  Chinese  as  a race,  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  them  a nation  of  thieves,  robbers,  swindlers,  and 
worse,  have  almost  always  some  notable  exception  to  point 
to.  “ I’ve  no  faith  in  Chinese  servants  as  a whole,”  says 
one,  “they  are  everything  that  is  bad,  and  deserve  all  that 
has  been  said  about  them,  but — ” Then  follows  a long 
description  of  a paragon,  sometimes  a “boy”  sometimes 
a coolie  who  has  served  the  speaker  for  years.  “I’d  trust 
that  ‘boy’  with  untold  gold.  In  fact,  I do.  I never  lock  up 
anything,  never:  and  I never  lose  anything.” 

Such  experiences  as  these,  coming  as  they  do  from  the 
lips  of  those  who  know  the  Chinese  in  their  own  land,  can 
be  supplemented  by  the  testimony  of  others  in  other  countries. 
One  of  the  points  of  friction,  indeed  the  only  point  of  any 
importance,  between  the  United  States  and  China,  is  that 
where  the  qualities  of  the  Chinese  as  colonists  and  emigrants 
come  into  contact  with  Western  nations  respecting  work, 
wages,  and  a civilized  life.  We  have  seen  some  of  the  evil 
results  of  the  Chinese  struggle  for  life : it  is  no  less  true 
that  there  are  counter-balancing  advantages.  The  Chinese 
have  gone  into  other  lands  wherever  they  have  found  an 
opening.  Some  of  the  warmer  portions  of  the  Far  East 
owe  almost  all  their  progress  to  the  import  of  Chinese 
labour.  Half  a century  ago  large  numbers  of  them  began 
to  go  across  the  Pacific,  especially  to  California.  Here 
they  worked,  as  only  Chinese  will  work,  at  the  laying 
of  railways,  the  opening  of  mines,  the  reclamation  of 
waste  lands,  their  cultivation,  and  aught  else  that  pro- 
mised the  meagre  profits  with  which  they  were  content. 
By  and  by  white  workmen  began  to  feel  the  pinch  of  com- 
petition, and  it  was  not  long  before  they  discovered  that 
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they  would  rather  have  the  Chinaman’s  room  than  his  com- 
pany. Up  till  that  time  nobody  had  thought  that  the  Chinese 
were  more  vicious  than  other  pioneers : afterwards  their 
depravity  became  a by-word.  Legislation  followed : legisla- 
tion which,  as  directed  towards  the  maintenance  of  a high 
form  of  civilization,  no  civilized  man  can  be  expected  to 
condemn.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  incumbent  on 
such  men  to  recognize  exactly  what  it  is  they  are  fight- 
ing for,  and  to  use  only  such  weapons  as  are  true  and  trusty. 
Vulgar  abuse  of  a nation  on  account  of  the  virtues,  rather 
than  the  vices,  of  its  people  will  not  appeal  to  such  as  love 
fair  play. 

No  American  official  has  ever  known  more  of  the  Chinese, 
or  ever  been  able  to  form  a truer  estimate  of  their  character, 
than  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Seward,  for  many  years  Consul-General  at 
Shanghai  and  afterwards  U.  S.  Minister  to  Peking.  The 
extracts  which  follow  are  culled  from  a book  of  his  entitled 
“Chinese  Immigration  in  its  Social  and  Economical  Aspects.” 
This  was  published  in  1881  after  the  close  of  Mr.  Seward’s 
distinguished  career  in  China,  and  after  a long  and  pains- 
taking examination  into  the  state  of  affairs  in  California. 
“ I found,”  he  says  in  his  preface,  “that  the  Chinese  have  been 
of  great  service  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast:  that  they 
are  still  needed  there,  but  in  a less  important  measure: 
that  the  objections  which  have  been  advanced  against  them 
are  in  the  main  unwarranted:  and  that  the  minor  evils 
incident  to  their  presence  may  be  readily  abated  under 
existing  treaties  and  within  the  lines  of  ordinary  legislation.” 
He  discusses  the  question  of  Chinese  morality,  and  says 
(p.209),  “It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  Chinaman  who  reaches 
our  shores  does  not  bear  with  him  the  impulses  derived  from 
the  ethics  of  his  race.  He  has  drawn  them  into  his  being 
with  his  mother’s  milk.”  Then  follows  a series  of  extracts 
from  official  questions  and  answers  given  in  a searching 
enquiry  into  the  whole  subject.  Asked  respecting  the  honesty 
and  integrity  of  the  Chinese  dealers  with  whom  he  had 
business  relations,  one  witness  says  (p.211),  “I  would  trust 
them  with  four,  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  just  as 
soon  as  I would  any  of  the  jobbers  in  the  city.”  Another 
on  the  same  page,  a clergyman,  says,  “ I believe  the 
labouring  class  of  Chinese  are  less  corrupting  on  the  people 
here  than  any  other  class  of  foreigners  that  we  have.” 
“ I never  saw  a better  population  in  my  life”,  said  another. . . 
,“I  never  found  a case  of  theft  amongst  them.”  . . .“There  are 
Chinese  merchants  in  the  city  whom  I would  credit  today 
with  $20,000,  who  have  not  got  $2,000  visible  to  me.  They 
never  fail  to  pay.”  Still  another,  “I  have  found  them  a 
pacific,  mild,  and  gentle  people,  so  far  as  I have  had 
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experience  with  them.  Those  who  have  been  in  my  employ- 
ment as  domestic  servants,  I have  always  found  extremely 
subordinate  and  respectful,  quiet,  attentive,  and  rather 
avoiding  difficulties  than  seeking  them.” 

Mr.  Seward  sums  up  this  portion  of  his  book  thus,  “It 
would  be  difficult  under  these  circumstances  to  admit  that 
the  Chinese  in  California  may  be  seriously  objected  to  as  a 
specially  vicious  class  of  the  community.  They  are  men, 
and  have  vices.  But  they  are  as  a rule,  in  California  as  in 
China,  a peaceable  people,  easily  governed,  whose  forms  of 
vice  are  of  a less  malevolent  kind  than  those  of  white  men, 
and  less  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  a community.” 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  go  to  other  lands  for  similar 
testimony.  Everybody  is  agreed  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances Chinese  workmen  are  almost  ideal  immigrants.  Their 
willingness  to  work,  their  ability  to  stand  manual  labour  in 
climates  where  the  white  man  is  incapacitated,  their  ready 
obedience  to  reasonable  regulation,  and  their  general  habits 
as  law-abiding  people,  make  them  invaluable  in  many  places, 
especially  in  those  where  the  white  man  cannot,  and  the 
dark  man  will  not,  work.  This  is  a branch  of  our  subject, 
however,  which  we  cannot,  need  not,  now  follow  up.  We  are 
concerned  with  the  future  of  the  Chinese  in  their  own  land. 
What  we  want  to  know  is  how  far  the  qualities  handed 
down  from  times  immemorial  are  going  to  carry  their 
possessors  under  new  and  untried  conditions.  A new  China  is 
approaching  in  which  there  will,  probably,  be  far  more 
industrialism  than  before,  more  external  trade,  more  internal 
competition  and  communication,  more  use  of  foreign  capital 
with  its  resultant  modification  of  methods  and  aims,  much 
more  centralization,  and  probably  far  less  opportunity  for 
official  corruption,  a vastly  wider  outlook  as  a result  of  the 
newer  education,  probably  more  militarism,  and  generally  a 
revolutionary  change  affecting  by  and  by  not  merely  the 
governmental  outlook,  the  industrial  and  commercial  out- 
looks, but,  through  education  and  the  new  competition,  the 
whole  outlook  of  life. 

It  is  a veritable  revolution  that  has  now  begun.  How 
will  the  old-fashioned  principles,  though  which  the  Chinese 
have  become  what  they  are,  serve  under  the  new  conditions  ? 
No  puerile  question  is  this,  no  pointless  inquiry  heedless  of 
reply.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a query  so  momentous  that  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  of  one  more  weighty.  It  affects 
directly  nearly  a third  of  the  human  race,  and  through  them 
the  remaining  two-thirds.  And  this  is  our  answer.  The  old  ' 
principles  will  serve.  Their  elasticity  under  the  broader  treat- 
ment which  they  will  receive  at  the  hands  of  broader  minded 
men,  men  accustomed  to  look  not  within  the  eighteen  provinces 
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alone  but  over  the  whole  earth’s  surface,  will  be  ample  to  cover 
the  new  requirements.  Their  inestimable  readiness  to  admit 
of  the  choice  of  all  that  is  good  is  alone  sufficient  for  this. 
Chinese  civilization  in  the  future  will  be  neither  Confucian, 
Buddhist,  Taoist,  Muhammadan,  or  Christian,  but  a com-  , 
bination  of  them  all,  and  of  whatever  else  there  may  be  in  ' 
other  systems  that  is  good.  Nor  will  Chinese  civilization 
stand  alone  in  this  respect.  It  will  share  its  universal 
eclecticism  with  that  of  all  the  rest  of  world.  For  if  there  is 
anything  more  clear  than  another  to  the  prophetic  mind,  tak- 
ing present  indications  as  its  guide,  it  is  this,  that  the  reign  of 
sectarianism,  using  that  term  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  doom- 
ed. The  first  nail  in  its  coffin  was  driven  by  the  Parliament 
of  Religions  at  Chicago,  and  there  have  been  many  more 
since.  This  is  a dictum  which,  for  the  moment,  will  not  be 
accepted  by  any  really  orthodox  sectarian,  and  he  who  holds 
such  a belief  will  assuredly  be  set  down  as  “a  heathen  man 
and  a publican”,  but,  to  us,  the  signs  seem  to  be  unmistak- 
able. “Dogma  has  had  its  day  in  Europe,”  says  Mr.  Archibald 
Little,  “and  it  is  surely  a work  of  supererogation  to  attempt 
now  to  impose  it  on  the  Chinese.” 

There  can  be  no  promise  for  the  future  that  is  not  based 
on  what  has  been  in  the  past,  and  is  in  the  present.  As  a last 
extract  we  give  the  ripened  opinion  of  the  writer  just  named. 

“I  may  sum  up,”  he  says,  “by  saying  that  in  my  experience 
with  all  classes  of  Chinese  in  all  parts  of  China:  in  business,  in 
pleasure,  in  travel,  in  war,  and  in  peace:  with  rebel  leaders 
and  their  rabble  armies,  with  Imperialist  generals  and  their 
ill-disciplined  troops:  with  literary  pedants:  with  shrewd 
bankers,  clever  merchants,  hardy  sailors  and  boatmen  and 
illiterate  coolies:  steadily  comparing  our  two  civilizations, 
ever  modifying  foregone  conclusions  and  never  reaching  the  / 
comfort  of  absolute  conviction:  my  conclusion  is  that  the  * 
average  Chinese  is  more  forbearing,  more  tolerant,  and  in 
his  social  relations  as  much,  if  not  more,  Christian,  than  the 
average  Westerner.  . . . Although  he  has  not  risen  to  the 
high  ideals  of  the  best  of  our  race,  he  has  not  fallen  so  low 
as  the  worst.  ’ ’ 


Chapter  VIII. 


EDUCATION  AS  IT  WAS. 

In  the  space  at  our  disposal  we  can  but  refer  the  reader 
to  books  giving  fuller  information  than  we  can  find  room 
for,  glancing  at  the  same  time  at  the  main  outlines  of  our 
subject,  and  selecting  enough  material  to  enable  a fairly 
correct  conclusion  to  be  drawn.  For  an  excellent  account 
of  Chinese  education  reference  may  be  made  to  Dr.  Smith’s 
“Village  Life  in  China.”  There  we  see  the  teacher — poor 
wretch — “remunerated  with  but  a mere  pittance,  an  allow- 
ance of  grain  supposed  to  be  adequate  for  his  food,  a supply 
of  dried  stalks  for  fuel,  and  a sum  of  money,  frequently  not 
exceeding  ten  Mexican  dollars  for  the  year!”  English  and 
American  elementary  teachers  complain  loudly  if  their  pay 
does  not  average  at  least  £2,  or  $10  gold,  a week.  What 
would  they  say  to  a weekly  wage  of  fourpence  ha’penny? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  in  China  there  are  proverbs  to  the 
effect  that  “The  rich  never  teach  school”?  Or  is  it  neces- 
sary, when  such  facts  are  known,  to  point  out  that  there  are 
other  lands  besides  Western  where  there  is  an  oversupply  of 
teachers? 

Let  us  now  accompany  a village  lad  in  his  progress 
from  the  plains  of  Arcadian  ignorance  through  the  groves 
of  the  Chinese  Academus,  and  so  up  the  slopes  of  the 
educational  Olympus  until,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Muses 
and  the  aid  of  a Chinese  Minerva  he  arrives  at  the  summit 
and  receives  a welcome  in  the  “Grove  of  Pencils”,  the  Han- 
lin-yuan  at  Peking. 

See  him  then  set  off  one  fine  morning  when  seven  or 
eight  years  old  to  enter  on  his  instructional  course.  He 
makes  the  most  profound  obeisance  to  his  teacher.  His 
parents  provide  the  table  at  which,  and  the  stool  on  which, 
he  sits.  They  also  supply  the  “four  precious  articles”,  the 
ink-slab,  the  ink-cake,  the  pen  or  brush  for  writing,  and  the 
paper.  He  will  have  no  need  at  first  of  the  writing  mater- 
ials, all  his  time  being  employed  in  memorizing  the  books 
given  him.  Perhaps  a dozen  boys,  each  a class  by  himself, 
are  busy  on  his  entry.  Each  is  shouting  his  task  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  the  teacher  sitting  at  his  table  in  all  the  somno- 
lent wakefulness  of  a judge.  No  wrong  pronunciation  or 
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intonation  escapes  his  practised  ear,  and  correction  is  fre- 
quent. It  is  a simple  country  house,  with  its  earthen  floor, 
its  unglazed  windows,  and  its  air  of  utter  poverty.  Our 
young  hopeful  in  due  time  is  introduced  to  the  “Trimetrical 
Classic”,  and  the  questionable  statement  which  forms  its 
very  threshold,  that  “Men  at  birth  are  radically  goodJ.’  so 
set  in  classical  form  that  he  has  no  more  idea  of  its  meaning1 
than  if  it  were  in  Greek.  It  is  not  meaning,  however,  that  is 
the  object  just  now,  but  sound  and  memorizing.  Line  after 
line  is  read  over  by  the  teacher  and  shouted  by  his  pupil 
until  he  can  “back  the  book,”  i.e.,  come  to  the  teacher,  hand  in 
his  primer,  and  then,  turning  his  back  to  the  table  so  that 
he  may  not  see  the  characters,  recite  his  lines,  the  faster  the 
better.  Thus  he  goes  on  till  his  “Three  Character  Classic” 
is  mastered,  that  is,  until  he  can  gabble  it  off  from  end  to 
end  as  an  English  country  boy  might,  in  time,  go  through  a 
Gospel  in  Greek,  all  memory  and  sound,  and  no  sense. 

Then  he  will  be  introduced  to  the  book  of  surnames,  400 
in  number,  as  another  exercise  in  “getting  by  heart,”  after 
which,  in  some  parts  of  the  land,  the  “Thousand  Character 
Classic”  is  set.  This  is  a book  consisting  of  the  number  of 
characters  named,  no  one  of  which  is  ever  used  twice.  Still 
no  explanation  is  vouchsafed.  For  all  the  learning  our  youth 
is  gaining  he  might  with  equal  profit  memorize  a number 
of  auction  catalogues.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is 
gaining  the  power  to  string  together  long  lists  of  things  and 
remember  them,  a power  not  to  be  despised.  When  he  has 
done  with  such  elementary  works  as  we  have  mentioned  he 
passes  on  to  more  important  matters. 

He  is  given,  in  varying  order  according  to  the  custom 
followed  by  his  teacher,  the  four  sacred  books,  the  “Great 
Learning,”  also  known  as  “The  Door  of  Virtue,”  the  “Analects” 
of  Confucius,  the  “Doctrine  of  the  Mean,”  and  the  “Book  of 
Mencius.”  Western  readers  who  study  these  in  translations 
are  not  without  reason  when  they  doubt  the  wisdom  of  placing 
such  deeply  abstruse  and  philosophic  volumes  in  the  hands 
of  callow  youth.  As,  however,  the  aim  of  the  dominie  is 
still  a mere  eye  and  ear  acquaintance  with  the  characters, 
the  depth  of  their  teaching  matters  little.  It  is  through  eye- 
gate  and  ear-gate  that  entrance  is  to  be  made  into  that 
supposed  receptacle  of  Chinese  intellectual  faculties — the 
abdomen. 

Our  typical  pupil  is  good  of  his  kind,  and  masters  his 
memorizing  more  readily  than  most  of  his  competitors.  To 
him,  therefore,  the  “lifting  of  the  darkness,”  (pregnant 
phrase),  comes  early.  As  early  as  thirteen  or  fourteen,  it 
may  be,  he  will  have  done  the  memory  work  of  the  Four 
Books  and  be  capable  of  reeling  off  “yards,  rods,  furlongs, 
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or  miles”  of  learning.  Then  enlightenment  in  the  form  of 
explanation  begins.  Darkness  is  made  visible,  and  education 
may  be  said  to  have  begun.  There  is  wearisome  work  in 
sight  now.  As  if  the  books  themselves  were  not  of  sufficient 
difficulty  there  are  endless  commentaries  after  the  fashion 
of  our  own  on  the  Bible  or  Shakespeare.  The  “Great  Learn 
ing”  provides  illustrations  of  virtue,  aims  at  the  constant 
renewal  of  good,  and  so  at  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
excellence.  Its  ideal  is  a righteous  government  over  a 
tranquil  and  happy  people.  The  “Doctrine  of  the  Mean”  is 
more  strictly  individualistic.  Correct  conduct  in  every  stage 
of  life  is  its  subject.  The  dictum  of  St.  James,  hi.  2,  “If  any 
man  offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a perfect  man,  and  able  to 
bridle  the  whole  body,”  would  easily  fit  into  the  teaching  of 
this  book.  The  “Analects”  of  Confucius  have  been  referred 
to  so  fully  in  a previous  chapter  that  there  is  no  need  for 
further  reference  here.  Similarly  there  is  little  occasion  to 
describe  the  “Book  of  Mencius”,  though  the  author  is  held 
in  some  respects  to  have  been  a greater  man  than  his 
master. 

The  Four  Books  being  done,  there  remain  the  Five 
Classics. 

1.  The  Book  of  Poetry,  or  Shih  Clung. 

2.  The  Book  of  History,  or  Shu  Citing. 

3.  The  Book  of  Changes,  or  I Citing. 

4.  The  Book  of  Rites,  or  Li  Chi. 

5.  The  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals,  or  Cli'iinClt  in. 

“The  Book  of  Poetry”  contains  305  selected  odes,  ballads, 

and  panegyric  poems.  These  are  said  to  have  been  chosen 
from  amongst  3,000  by  Confucius  himself.  Done  into  English 
by  kindred  spirits,  many  of  them  are  seen  to  have  true  poetic 
feeling.  The  fact  that  there  are  in  them  nearly  200  refer- 
ences to  nature  and  her  offspring  shows  how  close  the 
poetic  feeling  of  the  East  is  to  that  of  the  West.  The 
primitive  idea  of  a Supreme  Being  is  clearly  brought  out  in 
these  odes. 

“The  Book  of  History”  contains  documents  dating  from 
the  twenty-fourth  century  b.  c.  None  are  of  later  date  than 
the  eighth  century  of  that  era,  thus  ante-dating  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome.  The  great  Emperors  Yao  and  Shun,  the 
great  Yu  of  the  Hsia  dynasty,  the  story  of  the  flood,  (Chinese) 
of  the  first  attempts  at  trade,  of  Wen  Wang,  and  Wu  Wang, 
etc.,  are  amongst  the  subjects  of  this  extraordinary  book. 
Two  of  its  documents  point  to  the  early  “civilization” 
of  the  Chinese,  since  they  are  fulminations  against  the  evils 
of  luxury  and  drunkenness. 

“The  Book  of  Changes”  is  the  treasure  house  of  a peculiar 
system  of  philosophy.  This  was  originally  deduced  by  the 
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Emperor  Fu  Hsi,  who  flourished  about  2,000  years  before 
Christ,  from  the  celebrated  “eight  diagrams”  consisting  of 
three  whole  or  divided  lines  arranged  in  eight  different  ways, 
subsequently  increased  to  64,  each  of  which  is  supposed  to 
represent  some  power  in  nature — fire,  thunder,  etc.  Giles,  in 
his  “Chinese  Literature”,  gives  a translation  of  a portion  of 
one  of  the  64  essays  of  which  the  book  is  composed,  and 
follows  it  up  with  this  interesting  comment : “As  may  be 
readily  inferred  from  the  above  extract,  no  one  really  knows 
what  is  meant  by  the  apparent  gibberish  of  ‘The  Book 
of  Changes’.” 

“The  Book  of  Rites”  provides  directions  for  ceremonial 
observances,  for  etiquette,  etc.  There  is  a total  of  3,000 
directions,  and  these  relate  to  all  times,  seasons,  and  condi- 
tions. They  direct  what  is  to  be  done  under  all  circumstances 
in  which  anything  of  ceremony  enters,  whether  of  the  state, 
or  of  a private  nature.  From  the  moment  of  birth  to  the 
hour  of  death,  and  indeed  long  after,  a Chinese  is  subject 
to  the  influence  of  “The  Book  of  Rites,”  in  joy  or  sorrow,  in 
woe,  in  poverty  or  in  affluence.  Therein  he  is  told  how,  when, 
and  where  he  is  to  make  his  addresses,  and  present  his 
offerings,  to  his  trinity  of  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Man. 

“The  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals”  is  specially  regarded 
as  the  personal  work  of  the  great  Sage,  and  was  by  him 
selected  as  probably  the  one  for  which  he  would  be  most  com- 
mended by  posterity.  Bound  up  with  it  is  what  is  known  as 
the  “ Tso  Chuan”  or  “Tso’s  Commentary,”  and  this  is  declared 
by  Giles,  who  has  no  admiration  for  the  “Annals,”  to  be  “one 
of  the  most  precious  heirlooms  of  the  Chinese  people.” 

All  this  time  no  word  has  been  said  of  t-he  written  work 
of  our  youthful  genius.  He  works  indeed  for  a long  time  at 
the  eye  and  ear  recognition  of  characters  before  he  begins 
to  learn  their  make-up,  stroke  by  stroke,  brush  in  hand.  At 
first  he  traces  easy  characters  by  means  of  thin  paper,  there 
being  a right  and  a wrong  way  of  doing  even  this  simple 
task.  Were  he  to  write,  for  example,  a three-stroke  character 
in  the  order  3,2,1,  or  any  other  way  than  1,2,3,  that  is  in  the 
orthodox  style,  he  would  get  into  trouble,  however  artistic 
the  finished  ideograph  might  appear.  Naturally  the  actual 
copying  and  writing  serve  to  impress  the  construction  of  the 
character  on  the  mind  as  nothing  else  can.  One  frequently 
sees  natives  of  different  provinces,  who  have  a difficulty  in 
understanding  each  other’s  dialect,  getting  out  of  their 
difficulties  by  tracing  with  the  finger  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand  the  character  whose  sound  is  not  understood.  Kang-hsi’s 
great  dictionary  is  said  to  contain  morethan44,000characters, 
but  many  of  these  are  duplicate  or  obsolete  forms.  A man 
who  could  use  correctly  a quarter  of  them  would  doubtless 
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be  considered  a learned  man.  They  are  arranged  under  the- 
214  radicals,  which  may,  in  some  sort,  be  called  the  alphabet 
of  China.  Strange  to  say,  pupils  are  rarely  taught  these  as> 
they  stand,  and  many  a Western  student  of  Chinese  who  can 
afford  to  buy  the  great  dictionary,  which  few  Chinese  teachers 
can,  has  found  that  his  own  teacher  was  utterly  at  sea  when 
asked  to  look  up  characters  in  it. 

When  writing  has  been  more  or  less  mastered  the  art 
of  composition  begins,  that  is,  the  occult  craft  of  arranging 
characters  in  the  classical  style  known  as  wen-li,  the  nearest 
resemblance  to  which  in  the  West  is  “telegraphese.”  A. 
specimen  taken  from  our  youthful  hero’s  first  primer,  the 
“San  Tsz  Ching,”  above  referred  to  as  the  “Trimetrical 
Classic,”  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  both  of  the  baldness 
and  the  tremendous  difficulty  of  this  anatomical  Style- 
Lines  7 and  8 in  that  remarkable  work  run  thus: 

Chiao  cliih  tao 
Kuei  i chnan 

and  of  these  six  characters  the  inter-linear  translation  given 
by  Prof.  Giles  runs  thus  : 

Teach  arrive  road 
Valuable  take  single, 

the  meaning  which  he  reads  into  the  lines  being,  “The 
right  way  of  teaching  is  to  attach  the  utmost  importance  to 
thoroughness.”  Then  he  tells  us,  “Few couplets  in  the  “San 
Tsz  Ching”  have  been  so  widely  misunderstood  as  the  above,” 
and  five  translations,  all  different  and  all  wrong,  (according 
to  the  Professor)  are  given.  When  doctors  differ,  a student 
in  his  teens  may  well  hesitate  to  decide.  The  example  given 
is  but  one  of  hundreds  of  similar  difficulties,  and  the  com- 
mentaries on  them  are  more  easily  imagined  than  transcribed. 

When  the  time  for  examination  is  within  measurable 
distance  an  immense  amount  of  effort  is  devoted  to  the 
mechanical  art  of  verse  njaking,  and  the  more  intellectual 
but  still  stereotyped  method  of  writing  the  wen-chang  or 
essay.  Verse-making  in  English  is  an  easy  matter  compared 
with  what  it  is  in  Chinese.  “A  Chinese  poem  is  at  best  a 
hard  nut  to  crack,  expressed  as  it  is  usually  in  lines  of  five 
or  seven  mono-syllabic  root-ideas,  without  inflexion,  aggluti- 
nation, or  grammatical  indication  of  any  kind.”  It  is 
further  hampered  by  strict  rules  respecting  the  position 
of  words  having  sharp  or  flat  tones.  Brevity  is  the  soul  of 
its  wit,  and  what  it  suggests  is  reckoned  of  far  greater  value 
than  what  it  says.  No  classical  tutor,  therefore,  could 
ever  wish  for  better  tests  of  “scholarship”  or  greater 
demands  on  ingenuity. 

The  writing  of  essays  is,  however,  the  greatest  test  of  a 
Chinese  student.  Nothing,  according  to  Chinese  belief,  in 
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'“heaven  above  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters 
under  the  earth”  deserves  such  honour  and  admiration  from 
man  as  an  ideal  essay.  It  is  a model  of  symmetrical 
•construction,  a mirror  of  the  most  elevated  style,  and  a 
dazzling  display  of  the  encyclopaedic  lore  of  its  writer.  The 
theme  being  given,  crystallized  custom  demands  that  it  be 
treated  in  eight  sections  or  paragraphs.  The  theme  is 
analyzed,  and  amplified,  explained  and  again  explained,  after 
which  argument  is  introduced.  Then  we  have  a re-assertion 
•of  the  theme  with  a second  and  third  line  of  argument  to 
clinch  the  matter.  We  refer  our  readers  to  “Society  in 
China”  by  Sir  Robert  Douglas  for  an  interesting  example. 

The  chief  competitive  examinations  are  three  in' 
number,  the  first,  for  the  Siutsai  or  B.A.  degree,  is  held  at 
the  Prefectural  city;  the  second,  the  Kii-jen,  or  M.A.  at  the 
Provincial  capital ; and  the  third,  the  Tsin-shi,  or  LL.D.  at 
Peking.  In  one  or  other  of  these  the  clever  youth  whose 
career  we  are  following  may  possibly  find  himself  in  a 
peculiar  position  as  competitor  with  his  own  father,  and 
even  his  grandfather,  who  with  more  perseverance  than  luck 
or  brains,  keep  “pegging  away”  year  after  year  till  success 
arrives — or  death.  Many  are  the  attempts  at  trickery, 
cribbing,  bribery,  or  whatever  may  bring  the  candidate 
sufficiently  near  the  top  to  be  one  of  the  favoured  few  who 
“pass”,  the  percentage  of  these  being  fractionally  small  at 
times.  To  guard  against  fraud  there  are  precautions  such 
as  could  never  have  been  suggested  in  the  West.  Every 
candidate  has  his  own  little  cell  in  which  he  works  during 
the  days  of  the  examination.  Not  a few  die  under  the 
ordeal.  “Any  essay  is  good  which  gives  a man  his  M.A.”  says 
the  proverb,  and  “if  one  comes  out  first  on  the  Dragon  list, 
there  is  a chance  within  ten  years  of  being  in  the  Phoenix 
pool,”  which  being  interpreted  means  that  he  who  heads  the 
M.A.  list  is  likely  by  and  by  to  become  a Hanlin.  So  indeed 
it  happens  to  our  young  hopeful,  now  arrived  at  years  of  much 
discretion.  He  even  becomes  the  Chuang  Yuan  of  his  year,  the 
Laureate, orSenior  Classic,  as  he  might  be  named  in  the  West. 
Whereupon  on  his  return  to  his  native  province  he  is  received 
with  the  highest  honours  from  the  highest  people,  the  Viceory 
leading,  and  then  a curious  thing  happens.  Many  of  the 
people  of  the  province  having  the  same  surname  apply  for 
the  honour  of  being  permitted  to  worship  at  the  ancestral 
hall  of  the  successful  genius,  and  accompany  their  appeals 
with  valuable  persuasives.  They  thus  establish  a claim  to  rela- 
tionship, with  the  amiable  desire  of  having  a friend  at  court. 

We  have  now  gone  over  the  whole  literary  course  of  a 
Chinese  scholar,  albeit  very  superficially,  and  with  one 
object  in  view,  viz.,  to  place  the  reader  in  a position  whence 
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he  will  be  able  for  himself  to  form  some  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  Chinese  education  as  it  was.  What  it  is,  may  be,, 
we  hope  to  consider  later  on.  But  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  the  old  curriculum  was  essentially  literary. 
Neither  science  nor  mathematics  entered  into  it.  Translated; 
into  the  jargon  of  English  colleges,  it  was  essentially  an 
education  in  the  “Humanities,”  that  is  to  say,  an  education- 
in  which  the  student,  being  permitted  to  make  his  choice 
between  those  who  teach  “words”  and  those  who  teach 
“things,”  chooses  words.  Chinese  education  was  purely 
literary.  Therein  lay  its  strength  and  its  weakness.  Our 
aim  now  is  to  take  note  of  its  strength. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  in  teaching  literature 
we  are  teaching  something  more  than  words.  We  teach 
literature  and  all  that  it  contains.  That  is  a point  which 
realists  sometimes  forget.  Literature,  rightly  so-called,  con- 
tains the  noblest  thoughts  of  the  noblest  minds  expressed  in 
the  most  exquisite  form  of  which  man  is  capable.  It  contains 
more  that  this.  It  is  a record  of  great  deeds,  of  grand  aspir- 
ations, of  success  and  of  failure,  of  all  that  man  was,,  is,  and 
hopes  to  be.  Speaking  from  a national  point  of  view  it  is  the 
one  great  means  for  the  widening  of  sympathy,  and  the 
broadening  of  the  mind,  since  literature  in  its  most  complete 
sense  knows  neither  race  nor  country,  but  comes  from  all  to 
all.  In  these  days  it  is  the  fashion  to  decry  an  education 
which  is  purely  or  mainly  literary.  “I  was  brought  up,”  said 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil  in  the  House  of  Commons  a few  weeks 
ago,  “at  a Public  School  and  a University,  and  consequently 
got  no  education  to  speak  of.”  We  can  imagine  the  fine  scorn 
with  which  this  would  be  uttered  by  a convinced  humanist, 
although  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  noble  lord’s 
hearers  took  the  utterance  an  pied  de  la  lettre.  Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  that  the  British  Empire  of  to-day  is  very 
largely  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  men  whose  only  education 
was  literary,  who  had  memories  stored  with  the  riches  of 
Greek  and  Latin  literature  to  almost  as  great  an  extent  as 
our  native  Chuang  Ynang  is  filled  with  the  lore  of  the  sages. 
No  “full-dress”  debate  in  the  Commons  or  the  Lords,  an 
event  which  happened  not  more  than  once  or  twice  in  a 
session  in  those  days,  would  have  been  considered  complete 
without  argument  and  illustration  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  to  be  capped  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  by  other 
and  still  more  appropriate  quotations. 

We  have  no  desire  to  search  tome  after  tome  for  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  a literary  education  pure  and  simple,  for 
we  have  no  faith  in  one-sided  education,  of  whatever  it  may 
consist.  The  best  man  is  the  all-round  man,  he  who  on  a broad 
basis  of  general  culture  has  a narrower  superstructure  of  spe- 
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cial  acquirement,  who,  as  Brougham  said,  “knows  something 
of  everything,  and  everything  of  something.”  But  as  our 
readers  know,  there  are  many  who  to  this  day  stand  firm  on 
the  humanities,  and  declare  that  naught  else  is  so  capable 
of  giving  that  culture  which  the  gentleman  requires,  and 
that  concentration  which  is  necessary  to  the  man  of  affairs. 
The  realist,  they  say,  may  know  things,  but  the  humanist 
knows  men.  It  is  by  his  study  of  literature  that  his  mind 
gains  strength  and  his  intellect  logic. 

We  will  not  deny  any  of  this.  Indeed  we  claim  for  the 
Chinese  system  all  that  can  be  claimed  for  it,  all  that  was, 
and  is,  claimed  for  the  continuance  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
the  European  curricula,  and  in  it  we  see  one  of  the  old  forces 
which  built  up  the  China  of  the  past  and  will,  with  necessary 
modifications,  ensure  the  strength  of  the  China  of  the  future. 


Chapter  IX. 


EDUCATION  AS  IT  IS. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  from  non-riding  fre- 
quenters of  racecourses,  far  more  frequently  than  from 
riders  themselves,  descriptions  of  races,  steeplechases,  etc., 
in  which,  apparently,  the  rider  is,  and  does,  everything, and  the 
gallant  animal  that  carries  him  nothing.  It  is  the  jockey 
who  takes  the  jumps,  flies  the  yawning  water,  and  gallops  so 
fast  and  so  successfully.  So  with  some  foreigners  in  China; 
the  native  has  had  no  hand  in  the  progress  of  the  last  half 
century;  the  foreigner  has  done  it  all.  Not  thus  do  those 
who  have  really  worked  for  the  regeneration  of  China 
appraise  their  efforts,  and  hers.  They  are  perfectly  willing 
to  acknowledge  that  in  the  main  their  share  has  been  the 
application  of  the  stimulus.  They  “press  the  button": 
China  “does  the  rest.” 

With  this  simple  illustration  in  mind,  we  divide  our 
present  subject  into  two  main  parts: — 1.  The  stimulus,  and 
how  it  has  been  applied.  2.  The  work  as  it  is  being  carried 
on  by  the  Chinese  themselves. 

It  would  be  far  too  long  a story  were  we  to  attempt  a 
full  account  of  the  stirring  up  of  this  inert  Empire  by  efforts 
of  the  “outer  barbarian,”  or  a complete  history  of  the 
operations  necessary  to  pierce  the  cover  of  exclusiveness 
which  had  enabled  China  to  sleep  in  peace  for  so  many 
centuries.  We  cannot  attempt  it.  Neither  can  we  enter 
upon  a discussion  of  the  relative  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  sleep  and  wakefulness.  Space  compels  us 
to  confine  our  attention  to  actualities,  since,  for  good  or  for 
ill,  China  is  now  fully  aroused  and  alert.  So  far  as  her 
purely  educational  awakening  is  concerned  she  has  to 
thank  foreign  missionaries.  We  have  already  expressed 
our  opinion  respecting  the  debt  which  she  owes  to  missions 
for  a living  example  of  the  highest  morality,  as  well  as 
for  the  more  active  good  resulting  from  schools  and 
medical  work.  Keeping  now  strictly  to  the  educational  side 
we  turn  to  “The  Educational  Directory  for  China,  1905” 
for  details.  This  is  a book  of  142  pages  of  general  inform- 
ation as  supplied  by  the  respective  missionary  bodies 
themselves,  and  an  additional  80  pages  of  appendices.  It  is 
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a worthy  successor  to  Dr,  Fryer’s  original  educational 
directory  first  published  in  1895.  Seventy-five  separate  and 
distinct  missionary  organizations  have  sent  returns  to  its 
pages,  and  we  have,  therefore,  matter  which  is  at  once 
authentic  and  exact.  Fourteen  pages  deal  with  Government 
and  Secular  schools,  that  is  to  say,  six  years  ago  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  space  was  considered  sufficient  for  what  was 
purely  governmental.  We  wonder  what  the  ratio  will  be 
in  another  half  century.  The  following  nations  are  directly 
interested  in  this  educational  work: — The  United  States  of 
America,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden.  For  Roman  Catholic  statistics  we  have 
to  look  to  other  authorities,  the  Directory  dealing  only  with 
Protestant  institutions. 

What  then  do  we  find?  We  find  in  the  first  place  that 
there  is  not  a single  province  unrepresented  in  the  book, 
and  that  no  fewer  than  242  separate  places  have  been 
educationally  occupied  to  some  extent,  not  a few  of  them 
very  fully  indeed.  We  find  that  the  total  enrolment  of  the 
Educational  Association,  consisting  of  men  and  women 
interested  in  educational  problems  in  China,  is  not  fewer 
then  386,  and  that  many  of  these  are  eminently  fitted  by 
training  and  experience  for  their  duty.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  work  is  in  the  aggregate  a great  one  and 
widespread.  Considering  the  immensity  of  the  Empire,  the 
greatest  of  present  effort,  however,  may  be  termed  micro- 
scopic; so  in  a similar  manner  the  quantity  of  leaven  needed 
for  its  particular  purpose  is  likewise  small.  We  have  not,  as 
yet,  emerged  from  the  day  of  small  things.  Yet  these  small 
things  are  of  all  educational  grades,  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  university.  We  have  boys’  schools,  girls’  schools,  day 
schools,  boarding  schools,  schools  of  every  kind  known  in 
the  West,  some  even  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  And  taking 
them  all  round  we  find  amongst  them  all  the  subjects  ordin- 
arily taught  in  Western  schools,  adapted,  of  course,  to  local 
needs.  Naturally,  Christian  subjects  loom  large  on  many 
time-tables.  We  glance  for  a moment  at  a graphic  little 
sketch  of  a village  school.  It  will  serve  as  a picture  of  others 
of  the  same  kind. 

“This  is  a small  village  in  the  district  of  En-hsien,  about 
40  li  south  of  Te-chou,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  which  has  been 
a head-quarter  of  mission  work  for  35  years.  There  was 
first  a free  day-school  for  boys,  which  was  changed  to  a 
boarding  school,  and  was  gradually  developed  into  an 
Academy.  Owing  to  lack  of  missionary  workers,  no  foreigner 
teaches  in  the  school,  but  it  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  senior  missionary.  There  are  three  competent  Chinese 
•teachers,  of  whom  the  principal  has  been  in  charge  ever 
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since  the  Academy  was  begun.  He  is  a literary  graduate- 
of  the  first  degree,  and  has  charge  of  the  teaching  of  the 
classics,  etc.  Another  teaches  mathematics  and  some  other 
branches.  A charge  of  five  strings  of  cash  per  annum  is 
made  for  all  the  boarding  pupils,  who  comprise  all  but  four 
or  five  of  the  pupils.  In  one  or  two  cases  even  this  sum  is 
reduced  to  meet  the  abilities  of  the  parents  of  the  poorer 
scholars.  Students  completing  their  course  here  are  given 
di  plomas,  and  enter  the  fi  rst  year  of  the  College  at  T ungchow.” 

A note  attached  to  the  report  on  the  Hangchow 
Presbyterian  College  runs  thus:  “The  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish in  all  the  classes  is  the  most  radical  change  which 
has  been  made  in  the  school : but  we  still  hold  to  the 
principle  on  which  the  College  has  been  run  in  the  past, 
that  a mission  school  is  for  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  our  Christian  community.  If  English  is  a good  thing, 
and  is  to  become  an  important  factor  in  educational  work, 
and  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  certainly  in  this  direction, 
then  it  is  a good  thing  for  our  Christian  boys,  though 
they  be  poor,  that  they  should  have  it  as  well  as  the  sons  of 
the  wealthy ....  In  cases  where  Christian  parents  are 
unable  to  meet  the  tuition,  work  has  been  given  whereby  their 
sons  might  partly  pay  their  way.  During  the  spring  term,  ten 
or  twelve  boys  helped  to  scrub  floors,  clean  windows,  etc., 
thus  saving  the  wages  of  a servant.”  Many  a poor  Scot  and 
American  has  done  the  like  for  the  same  praiseworthy  object. 

Since  the  Boxer  trouble  and  the  widespread  conviction 
of  members  of  the  Government,  literati,  gentry,  and  people 
alike  that  learning  on  the  Western  model  has  become  a 
necessity,  a good  deal  of  the  old  friction  and  the  old  ex- 
clusiveness and  opposition  have  died  down.  Here  is  a little 
glimpse  of  the  effect:  “The  scholars  and  Chinese  teachers 
now  board  themselves  in  a neighbouring  temple,  which  has 
been  loaned  to  us  by  the  local  gentry  free  of  rent.”  How 
enlightened  views  respecting  other  matters  than  those  techni- 
cally called  educational  find  their  way  into  prospectuses  is 
made  evident  here  and  there  in  the  many  interesting  returns 
in  the  Directory.  We  find  for  example,  the  following  amongst 
the  rules  of  the  Fuh-ning  Girls’  Boarding  Schools:  "Pupils 
may  enter  at  eight  years,  and  the  school  rules  require  that 
they  shall  not  marry  until  19  years  of  age.”  Eleven  years 
of  continuous  culture,  physical  and  mental,  cannot  fail  to 
make  of  such  girls  wives  of  far  higher  promise  than  the 
ordinary  run  of  Chinese  women.  Even  in  a case  where  the 
girls  are  “mostly  from  very  poor  heathen  families,”  they 
manage  to  read  “very  simple  little  books  on  science." 

From  such  a school  to  a university  with  a full  staff 
of  foreign  and  native  professors  is  a leap  indeed.  Yet  mission 
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work  in  China  has  taken  it,  and  taken  it  successfully.  The 
Directory  tells  of  no  fewer  than  four  of  these,  the  Universities 
of  Nanking  and  Peking,  both  established  by  the  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  the  Soochow  University,  by 
the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  and  the  St.  John’s  University,  at 
Jessfield,  Shanghai,  by  the  American  Episcopal  Mission.  The 
Nanking  University  has  a College  of  Liberal  Arts  with  a 
four  year  course,  during  which  mathematical  subjects  are 
taken  up  to  the  Differential  Calculus,  with  most  of  the  general 
sciences.  Previous  to  this  there  is  provided  a five  year 
Preparatory  Course.  Systematic  theology  and  similar 
studies  have  a three  year  course  in  the  Fowler  Biblical 
School.  Last,  but  not  by  any  means  least,  there  is  a four 
year  course  in  the  School  of  Medicine,  with  a preliminary 
year’s  training  for  such  as  need  it.  Much  the  same  series 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Peking  University  except  that  there  is 
no  theological  department. 

The  Soochow  University  also  provides  a Preparatory 
Course  of  four  years  during  which  there  is  a solid  found- 
ation laid  in  Western  and  Chinese  subjects.  There  is  then 
a four  year  course  leading  to  the  B.  A.  degree,  or,  if 
a student  should  so  desire  at  the  end  of  his  second  year,  to  the 
B.  Sc.  degree.  One  of  the  subjects  taken  during  the  last 
year  of  the  B.  A.  course  is  “Comparative  Religions”. 
Apparently  nothing  further  is  attempted  here  in  mathematics 
than  the  Higher  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  In  the  B.  Sc. 
course,  however,  the  student  is  taken  on  to  the  Calculus. 
The  curriculum  seems  to  be  very  thorough  in  Chinese  subjects. 

St.  John’s,  at  the  time  when  the  Directory  was  published, 
was  a College  only.  Possibly,  since  its  development  into 
a University,  some  additions  have  been  made  to  its  curricula. 
As  these  stand  in  the  Directory,  we  find  the  usual  four  year 
course  adopted  by  Americans  generally.  It  is  very  full,  and 
very  thorough.  There  is  also  a three  year  Theology  Course, 
a four  year  course  in  Medicine,  a Preparatory  School,  and 
a separate  Chinese  department  containing  a Preparatory 
School,  and  Schools  of  Art,  Science,  and  Theology.  We 
know  with  some  degree  of  intimacy  the  kind  of  work  done 
at  St.  John’s,  and  have  formed  the  very  highest  opinion  of 
its  efficiency  and  promise.  We  have  also  seen  some  of  the 
work  done  at  the  Soochow  University,  especially  that  in  the 
female  department,  and  of  this  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in 
too  high  terms. 

Turning  now  to  Government  and  Secular  Schools  we 
come  to  a number  of  Colleges,  Institutes,  etc.  and  two 
Universities,  that  of  Shansi  and  that  of  Tientsin.  Most  of 
the  colleges  have  some  sort  of  preparatory  department,  and 
this,  doubtless,  will  continue  to  be  the  case  for  years  yet, 
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since  many  of  those  who  come  to  such  centres  for  instruc- 
tion have,  owing  to  the  lack  of  facilities,  been  unable  in 
many  cases  to  do  even  the  most  necessary  elementary  work. 
A glance  at  the  reports  on  some  of  these  will  give  us  a fair 
idea  respecting  the  manner  in  which  they  are  carried  on. 
The  Ningpo  College,  for  example,  under  the^  Rev.  Robert 
F.  Fitch,  has  as  Trustees  four  natives  of  Nin’gpo.  “Three 
of  them  have  Taotai  rank,  and  at  present,  with  the  exception 
of  one  of  them,  are  in  the  wholesale  business.  ...  Up  to  the 
present  some  $30,000  has  been  paid  by  the  Chinese  for 
ground  and  building.  There  are  4 Chinese  teachers  and  45 
pupils  doing  Academic  work.”  The  Tung  Wen  Institute  at 
Amoy  “is  a school  organized  and  conducted  with  three 
principal  objects:  to  provide  opportunity  for  Chinese  boys 
to  get  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  to 
givethem  asound  business  education, and  to  provide  elemental 
instruction  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences.  Religious 
teaching  of  all  kinds  is  prohibited,  but  a respectful  toler- 
ation of  all  the  various  beliefs  is  insisted  on.”  This  is  a char- 
acteristically Confucian  touch.  Another  is  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence,  “Great  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
teachers : not  only  to  have  them  well  equipped  mentally  but 
also  morally.”  Respecting  the  Shanghai  Public  School  for 
Chinese  we  are  told  that  “The  Chinese  gentry  also  felt  a deep 
interest  in  the  movement,  and  have  subscribed  the  funds 
necessary  for  erecting  the  school  and  two  houses  for  English 
masters.”  A useful  reminder  that  “things  are  not  always 
what  they  seem”  comes  from  the  Mandarin  Institute  of 
International  Law  under  the  distinguished  leadership  of 
Dr.  W.  A.  P Martin.  It  tells  us  that  “Last  spring  sixty 
schools  were  opened  in  one  day  in  this  city  (Wuchang).  The 
movement  is  a good  sign,  but  the  teaching  in  most  of  them 
is  purely  nominal.  In  fact  in  this  so-called  educational 
reform  throughout  the  Empire  the  nominalists  far  outnumber 
the  realists .”  The  teachers  were  said  to  be  mainly  Japanese. 

The  Shansi  University  is  a Boxer  indemnity  institution, 
having  been  established  in  lieu  of  the  payment  of  an  indemnity 
for  the  missionaries  massacred  there.  For  the  first  ten 
years  of  its  existence  it  was  to  be  supported  to  the  tune  of 
of  Tls.  50,000  annually  by  the  province  and  during  that  time 
Dr.  Timothy  Richard  was  to  be  its  head  and  to  see  that  it 
provided  “a  thoroughly  efficient  education  wherein  literati 
of  the  province  might  secure  a liberal  education  on  modern 
lines.”  It  was  only  the  Western  department  that  was  to  be 
thus  under  foreign  direction:  there  was  to  be  a Chinese  side 
managed  entirely  by  natives.  In  1905,  the  Western  depart- 
ment had  200  students  under  6 foreign  and  8 Chinese  pro- 
fessors. The  Directory  gives  no  details  of  the  Tientsin 
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University.  Dr.  Tenney  was  President,  and  apparently  at 
the  same  time  Superintendent  of  the  16  other  schools  of 
various  grades  in  the  neighbourhood. 

One  other  point  in  connexion  with  the  Shansi  Report  is 
of  much  interest.  In  the  capital,  Tai-yuen-fu,  there  were 
no  fewer  than  five  special  colleges.  1.  An  Agricultural 
College  with  100  students  under  Japanese  professors  of 
agriculture  and  forestry.  2.  A College  for  Expectant  Officials 
to  study  law  and  government.  3.  A Manchu  college  for 
Manchus  only.  4.  A Military  College  with  120  students  and  8 
teachers.  5.  A Police  Training  Institute  with  2 Japanese 
instructors.  The  Report  sagely  remarks,  ‘“Although  the 
present  educational  programme  is  utterly  inadequate  for  the 
needs  of  eight  million  people  it  is,  nevertheless,  a decided 
advance  on  the  former  purely  Chinese  education.  Actual 
drill  and  language  study  are  a great  advance  on  hurling  the 
discus  and  shooting  an  arrow.”  The  schools  of  Hongkong 
have  for  so  long  been  under  British  direction,  and  are  so 
well  known  that  there  is  no  need  to  refer  further  to  them. 

VVe  have  no  details  at  hand  respecting  the  present 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  Schools  in  China,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  they  are  not  behind 
their  Protestant  rivals  unless,  perhaps,  it  be  in  educational 
institutions  of  the  higher  grade.  In  the  admirable  “Com- 
prehensive Geography  of  the  Chinese  Empire”  by  L. 
Richard,  translated  into  English  by  M.  Kennedy,  s.  J.,  a 
work  which  no  student  of  things  Chinese  can  afford  to  be 
without,  we  find  the  following,  (p.  369) : — “Mission  schools 
and  colleges  are  numerous  throughout  the  country,  Roman 
Catholic  predominating.  The  Shanghai  Catholic  Mission 
has  a University,  a College,  and  an  Industrial  School  at 
Sicawei,  five  miles  from  Shanghai,  and  maintains,  in  and 
around  Shanghai,  50  other  schools,  with  an  attendance  of 
3,750  pupils.” 

The  notification,  issued  some  years  ago  now,  that,  in  future, 
officials  would  be  selected  only  from  amongst  those  who 
have  received  a modern,  as  contrasted  with  the  old  classic, 
education,  gave  an  immense  impetus  to  the  movement  already 
begun  towards  the  adoption  of  Western  systems.  There  is  no 
spur  so  sharp  as  that  which  has  as  its  points  official  status, 
official  prospects,  official  powers,  official  emolument.  Hence 
the  rush  to  the  modernized  schools,  primary,  higher  primary, 
middle,  and  high;  as  also  to  universities  and  technical 
colleges.  All  these,  on  paper,  are  of  the  completest  kind. 
The  university  at  the  capital,  for  example,  was  arranged  for 
8 faculties  with  no  fewer  than  46  branches,  a miracle  of 
specializing  when  one  considers  that  the  old  system  had  one 
groove  and  one  only.  But  then  it  was  believed  that,  “Without 
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leaving  his  study,  a B.  A.  may  understand  the  affairs  of  the 
Empire.”  Nowadaysitis  necessary,  where  Western  knowledge 
is  concerned,  for  each  student  to  adopt  some  one  subject  to 
master.  Hencetherehave  been  created  metropolitan  and  pro- 
vincial boards  of  education,  and  bureaux  specially  organized 
for  examination  work.  Hence,  too,  the  large  numbers  of  stu- 
dents being  sent  by  the  Government  to  various  lands  for  the 
practical  acquirement  of  Western  languages,  and  with  them  of 
the  knowledge  contained  in  them.  For  a time  Japan  was 
the  land  most  favoured  by  the  Chinese  student.  Japan  was 
near,  and  her  fees  low : two  unanswerable  arguments.  Of 
late  years,  however,  China  seems  to  have  decided  that  for 
Western  languages  and  culture  it  is  better  to  go  to  the 
fountain  head. 

It  would  be  a great  error  to  suppose  that  the  education 
of  a country  depended  solely  upon  its  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities.  It  is  true  that  for  foundation  work,  even  the 
cleverest  and  most  assiduous  of  students  need  assistance 
from  a teacher.  But  once  past  that,  the  teacher  may  some- 
times be  dispensed  with  if  there  is  a sufficiently  large  and 
a sufficiently  good  supply  of  books.  On  Chinese  subjects 
in  the  Chinese  language  there  is  no  lack,  but  when  the 
modern  craze  set  in,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  native  supply 
of  books  on  Western  subjects  was  lamentably  short.  Trans- 
lation then  became  the  order  of  the  day.  There  had  been 
pioneers  in  the  field  long  before,  but  they  were  more  like  the 
individual  prospectors  who  precede  a rush  of  miners  to  the 
gold  diggings.  Such  men  were  Dr.  John  Fryer,  and  Dr. 
Young  J.  Allen,  names  to  be  honoured  in  Chinese  historj^  for 
ever  and  a day.  Many  were  the  years  of  this  service,  and 
many  the  books  which,  thanks  to  their  knowledge  and  indus- 
try, passed  from  English  into  Chinese.  In  due  course,  the 
“ Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Christian  and  General 
Knowledge  amongst  the  Chinese”  came  to  their  aid,  and  has 
now  done  excellent  work  for  about  a quarter  of  a centurj\ 
The  only  drawback  with  regard  to  a society  such  as  this 
comes  from  the  dilemma  in  which  it  is  placed:  either  it  must 
publish  scientific  works  conflicting  with  the  religious,  or, 
it  must  refrain  from  doing  so.  In  the  first  case  it  would  be 
a house  divided  againt  itself : in  the  second  it  has  to  assume 
the  position  of  the  Roman  Church  and  constitute  itself 
judge  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  true  in  science,  a very  un- 
satisfactory position  indeed.  In  Mr.  Marshall  Broomhall's 
book,  “The  Chinese  Empire,”  there  is  given  on  p.  35  a list 
of  foreign  publications  which  have  been  turned  into  Chinese 
by  the  natives  themselves,  as  well  as  by  the  following 
societies,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
the  Educational  Association,  and  the  Diffusion  Society. 
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Those  directly  connected  with  religion  numbered  then,  (1907), 
a total  of  896  works,  of  which  but  257  were  issued  by  the 
Romanists.  Of  secular  books  published  by  the  same  societies 
there  were  but  415,  and  of  these  a bare  tenth,  42  only,  were 
issued  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Turning  to  the 
column  of  native  secular  translations,  we  see  that  there  had 
been  no  fewer  than  1,050  works  translated,  the  figures 
connected  with  which  are  a sign  of  what  the  Chinese  them- 
selves thought  they  stood  most  in  need.  Seventy  works  on 
medicine,  for  example,  83  on  national  history,  70  on  mathe- 
matics, 60  on  government,  50  on  languages,  and  so  on 
through  a list  of  some  27  distinct  subjects  to  say  nothing  of 
the  miscellaneous. 

Now  to  sum  up.  Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that 
China  is  alive  to  at  least  some  of  her  shortcomings.  She  is 
awake,  and  the  awakening  is  the  awakening  of  a revolution, 
not  only  with  all  its  promise,  but  with  all  its  dangers.  In 
her  mission  schools  China  has  almost  every  good  quality 
that  she  could  desire  but  one — breadth.  True  to  their  Christian 
origin  mostMission  schools  are  confined  within  strictly  Chris- 
tian bounds.  That,  however,  is  a small  evil  compared  with 
others  which  are  purely  native.  We  should  be  glad  to  say  nice 
thingsofthe  new  native  systemas  itis,  andprophesy  “smooth 
things”  as  to  its  future,  but  for  the  time  being  regard 
for  truth  forbids.  In  the  purely  native  schools  as  at  present 
constituted,  including  many  which  have  foreigners  on  the 
staff,  there  are  being  continued  nearly  all  the  evils  of  the 
old  regime.  Men  are  appointed  heads  of  institutions  who 
are  utterly  unfit  for  their  posts,  and  the  number  of  drones 
and  parasites  when  compared  with  that  of  real  workers  is 
the  same  as  it  is  in  all  other  departments  of  this  over- 
populated  land.  Buildings  foreign  in  design  but  native  in 
flimsiness,  vast  collections  of  apparatus  which  none  of  the 
staff  can  use,butonwhichsomebodygetsa  commission,  teach- 
ers chosen  for  any  other  reason  than  fitness,  endless  sinecures 
— these  are  a few  of  the  evils  from  which  Chinese  education 
is  suffering  in  this  transitional  phase.  Then  there  is  the 
character  of  the  student  and  the  opportunity  which,  at  times, 
his  standing  gives  him  to  “make  it  hot”  for  such  of  his 
tutors  and  governors  as  may  not  do  his  bidding.  He  lays 
down  the  law  himself  as  to  what  he  wants  to  learn  and  how 
it  is  to  be  taught.  Having  known  nothing  of  discipline  from 
his  birth  upward  he  cannot  be  expected  to  develop  it  in 
college.  If,  therefore,  his  lecturers  do  not  please  him,  they 
can  be  “ragged,”  or  boycotted.  If  he  is  not  prepared  for  his 
examination,  the  examination  must  be  postponed.  If  the 
questions  are  too  hard,  two  alternatives  are  put  before  the 
-unlucky  examiner:  he  may  withdraw  them  and  issue ’easier, 
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or  he  may  “lower  the  standard  required  for  a pass.”  This,, 
be  it  remembered,  at  the  dictation  of  the  students  themselves, 
frequently  supported  by  directions  from  the  President  of 
the  institution.  A self-respecting  foreign  teacher  is  hard  put 
to  it  in  such  a case,  and  longs  for  an  hour  of  the  discipline 
of  a Western  school.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
in  some  cases,  where,  for  example,  the  teachers  are  grossly 
incapable,  the  students  are  in  the  right.  But,  taken  generally, 
it  would  seem  that  the  laxity  in  native  colleges  is  something 
deplorable.  Discipline  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The 
students  are  permitted  to  take  vastly  more  interest  in  politics 
than  they  do  in  their  studies  and,  if  interfered  with,  go  on 
strike!  It  is  said  that  during  the  past  two  years  every  school 
in  Shantung  has  been  on  strike  at  least  once ! 

Here  then  is  the  picture;  it  is  a picture  of  anarchy! 
There  is  no  denying  its  seriousness.  Nobody  who  knows 
anything  of  educational  methods  as  they  should  be  can  deny  it. 
But  there  is  even  now  a promise  of  something  better.  The 
anarchy  is,  as  we  have  hinted,  the  anarchy  of  revolution,  no 
more  to  be  escaped  than  are  other  natural  occurrences  of 
such  a time.  Still  must  China  recognize  that  anarchy  under 
any  circumstances  is  dangerous.  Time  is  needed  for  her  to 
build  up  a national  system  and  provide  trained  teachers  to 
carry  it  out.  All  that  can  be  expected  of  her  at  the  moment 
is  a recognition  of  the  fact  that  present  conditions,  being 
transitional  and  extremely  bad,  must  be  improved  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

P.  S. — A few  additional  notes  with  statistics  brought 
down  to  1910  will  serve  to  show  how  rapid  is  the  progress 
being  made  in  the  facilities  for  Chinese  education.  We  are 
indebted  for  these  to  that  admirable  little  production, 
“The  China  Mission  Year  Book,”  published  by  the 
Christian  Literature  Society  for  China.  We  take  first  the 
figures  given  for  the  province  of  Chihli.  There  were 
214,367  students  of  all  grades,  not  including  an  additional 
17,000  in  Peking.  The  schools,  etc.  numbered:  1 University, 

1 Provincial  College,  10  Industrial  Schools,  3 Higher  Normal 
Schools,  49  Elementary  Normal  Schools,  2 Medical  Colleges, 
3 Foreign  Language  Schools,  4 Law  Schools,  1 Physical 
Culture  and  Music  School,  1 Telegraph  School,  8 Commercial 
Schools,  5 Agricultural  Schools,  30  Middle  Schools,  174 
Upper  Primary  Schools,  101  Mixed  Grade  Primary  Schools, 
8,534  Lower  Primary  Schools,  101  Girls’  Schools,  and  179 
Half-day  and  Night  Schools. 

This  represents  the  growth  in  one  province  alone  for  a 
period  of  6 years  only.  The  change  is  stupendous.  No 
fewer  than  10,410  teachers  are  employed,  and,  as  will  be 
seen,  the  beginning  at  the  bottom  has  now  been  fairly 
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started.  At  first  the  tendency  was  to  aim  at  higher  things, 
to  look  for  a roof  before  the  foundation  had  even  been  begun. 

Amongst  Medical  Missions  the  progress  has  been  hardly 
less  remarkable.  The  Union  Medical  College  at  Peking  has 
a staff  consisting  of  no  fewer  that  17  professors,  all  of  high 
university  and  professional  standing,  and  details  are  given 
of  other  such  colleges  in  Tsinan,  in  Peking,  Canton,  etc. 

The  following  list  of  mission  schools  teaching  medicine 
is  given,  (p.  222):  the  C.M.S.  at  Hangchow,  teaching  in  man- 
darin; St.  John’s  University,  Shanghai,  teaching  in  English; 
the  M.E.,  South,  at  Soochow,  teaching  both  in  the  vernacular 
and  in  English;  the  A.P.M.,  South,  M.E.M.,  Christian  and 
Friends  Mission  at  Nanking,  teaching  in  mandarin ; the  Union 
Mission  at  Hankow,  also  in  mandarin;  the  Boone  University, 
Wuchang,  teaching  in  English;the  Yale  Mission  in  Changsha, 
and  the  Union  in  Chentu  (Szechwan) both  teaching  in  mandarin. 
We  are  more  especially  pleased  to  record  this  marked 
advance  since  we  look  on  medical  work  as  a sort  of  touchstone 
of  progress.  With  the  entry  of  the  doctor  by  the  door  there 
is  an  exit  of  superstition  by  the  window. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  further  into  details  of  mission 
advance.  That  continues  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
accelerated  motion. 


Chapter  X. 


EDUCATION  AS  IT  MIGHT  BE. 

Thoughtful  onlookers  often  wonder  whether  there  is  anjr- 
body  in  China  fully  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  the  national 
situation.  Is  it  possible  that  there  can  be?  If  so,  and  if 
such  man  or  men  are  marked  by  fate  to  become  the 
immediate  leaders  of  China’s  regeneration,  what  a future 
lies  before  her!  Japan  has  done  enough  to  astound  the 
world,  but  what  is  Japan  compared  with  the  China  that 
may  be?  Japan  has  but  a tenth  of  the  population  to  begin 
with.  Her  past  is  not  so  great  a past.  Her  national  char- 
acter is  not  a whit  more  noble,  nor  the  capacity  of  her  sons 
more  marked.  Her  territory  is  small,  her  natural  resources 
poor  compared  with  those  of  her  gigantic  neighbour.  In  a 
hundred  ways  she  is  handicapped.  Yet  has  she  outstripped 
her  rival  in  the  race  for  power.  Japan  has  made  herself  a 
recognized  Great  Power  amongst  Great  Powers:  the  position 
of  China  is  marked  by  the  fact  that  as  yet  she  is  not  held 
fit  to  rule  the  stranger  within  her  gates.  And  the  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek.  China  was  so  enwrapped  in  the  slumber  of 
her  egotism  that  she  neither  could  nor  would  awake.  No- 
thing but  physical  proof  of  her  own  inferiority  in  1900,  and 
of  Japanese  superiority  in  1904-5  could  have  aroused  her. 

But  that  task  is  now  achieved,  and  being  awake,  and  in 
the  throes  of  a rebirth,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  China 
that,  standing  as  she  does  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  she 
should  be  so  wisely  guided  that  her  choice  may  be  taken 
aright.  She  has,  if  she  can  but  use  it,  the  treasured  exper- 
ience of  all  the  ages  garnered  for  her  especial  benefit.  All 
the  experiments  of  all  the  nations  in  all  the  bygone  centuries 
are  recorded  for  her  observation.  She  may  note  their 
successes  and  their  failures,  and  noting  may  choose  the  good 
and  eschew  the  evil.  We  are  dealing  now  with  educational 
matters  and  must  perforce  turn  our  attention  to  those, 
neglecting  for  the  time  being  other  equally  attractive  fields 
of  thought.  Nor  need  we  regret  the  limitation.  If  China  may 
go  at  one  bound  from  the  wheelbarrow  to  the  motor  car,  so 
may  she  leap  across  the  ages  from  the  dark  years  of  a degrad- 
ing idolatry  to  the  enlightened  times  of  Darwin  and  Herbert 
Spencer.  All  those  ages  which  we  rightly  enough  call  dark. 
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during  which  vve  of  the  West  were  held  in  a spiritual  bondage 
which  even  invaded  our  science,  art,  education,  and  social 
life  need  now  be  known  to  China  only  as  Foxe’s  “Book  of 
Martyrs”  is  known  to  the  British  schoolboy.  Priestly  tyranny 
is  gone — not  entirely  as  yet,  in  order  that  man  may  still  be 
on  his  guard — but  nearly  so.  And  as  the  Chinese  need  no 
longer  fear  Inquisitions  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Church,  so 
too  are  they  relieved  from  the  load  of  vast  quantities  of 
pseudo-science  which  have  burdened  thought  and  supported 
priestcraft.  It  is  not  astrology  but  astronomy  which  now 
turns  men’s  eyes  skyward.  Not  quackery  but  medicine:  not 
rule  of  thumb  but  deep  research:  not  guesses  at  truth  but 
demonstrations  of  it,  not  partisan  efforts  to  bolster  up  totter- 
ing falsehood,  but  tireless  search  for  all  that  is  true,  and 
ruthless  abandonment  of  all  that  is  not.  That  is  the  attitude 
to  which  at  one  bound  China  may  attain  if  she  will,  and  if 
she  can.  We  have  reached  it  after  centuries  of  painful 
struggle : it  is  offered  her  as  a free  gift. 

Man’s  present  position  in  Europe  is  due  to  the  re-birth 
which  came  with  the  re-introduction  of  learning  at  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Renaissance  which  then  took 
place  in  Europe  has  its  counterpart  in  China  to-day.  Her 
national consciousnessis  awakening  just  as  did  that  of  Europe 
three  hundred  years  ago.  Her  present-day  literature  shows 
unmistakable  signs  of  it,  just  as  the  English  of  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  marked  the  opening  of  a new  era  for  Eng- 
land. As  yet  we  know  of  no  Chinese  Shakespeare  or  Bacon, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  happen  when  a valley 
of  dry  bones  is  stirred  to  life.  We  may  yet  have  a Chinese 
Galileo,  a Chinese  Harvey,  and  native  followers  of  Drake. 
Who  can  say  ? 

Volumes  would  be  needed  if  one  were  to  enter  on  the 
task  of  planning  the  future  of  Chinese  education  in  all  its 
details.  That  is  an  impossibility  under  present  circumstances. 
Our  aim,  therefore,  must  be  that  of  a fingerpost  that  points 
the  way.  And  the  first  indication  our  index  finger  gives  is 
in  the  direction  of  language.  Nothing  marks  Chinese 
stagnation  more  completely  than  the  condition  of  her  lan- 
guage. She  and  Japan  alone  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth 
are  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  being  without  an  alphabet. 
The  immense  handicap  which  this  places  on  Chinese  students 
will  become  more  and  more  apparent  as  time  goes  on,  and 
China  will  find  that  she  must,  if  she  wishes  to  keep  pace 
with  the  nations  of  the  West,  rid  herself  of  the  incubus  of 
her  tens  of  thousands  of  characters.  A perfect  alphabet 
for  the  Chinese  language,  that  is  to  say,  one  which  would  be 
purely  phonetic  and  adapted  to  her  tones,  would  require 
probably  some  fifty  letters.  As  far  as  possible  these  should 
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be  Roman.  Romanized  Chinese  books  quite  successful  in- 
their  way  have  been  in  use  for  half  a century.  There 
is  ample  precedent,  therefore,  for  their  employment. 

1 Another  development  which  will  take  place  in  time,  and  the 
sooner  the  better,  will  be  the  substitution  of  a precise  lan- 
guage in  the  mandarin  tongue  in  place  of  the  frequently 
doubtful  wen-li.  We  have  already  given  an  example  of 
this  extraordinary  skeleton  of  a language,  and  of  the 
difficulty  of  clothing  it  with  a true  body  of  meaning.  We 
might,  in  passing,  point  to  such  amusing  instances  as 
the  varied  translations  of  such  familiar  names  as  Shanghai 
and  Hongkong.  With  these  two  reforms — it  is  disconcerting 
to  think  that  if  China  is  misguided  it  may  be  centuries  before 
they  will  come  to  pass — a Chinese  boy  of  ten  or  twelve 
should  be  able  to  read  every  book  in  his  native  tongue  and 
need  no  more  explanation  than  an  English  boy  requires  when 
reading  Shakespeare.  Such  a prospect  should  be  tempting 
indeed. 

For  the  present  a necessity,  and  for  the  future  a luxury, 
it  is. incumbent  on  Chinese  students  to  have  a second  lan- 
guage. Without  long  argument  and  needless  apologies  we 
may  say  at  once  that  this  can  only  be  English.  We  do  not 
mean  that  French  and  German  will  not  be  found  needful 
for  some  Chinese,  but  we  do  mean  that,  for  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  circumstances  have  made  English  the  only 
second  language  that  can  meet  the  requirements.  It  is  al- 
ready widely  known  not  only  in  China  but  all  over  the  world, 
and  those  who  speak  it  are  increasing  by  the  million  every 
year.  No  reasonable  man  either  supposes  or  hopes  that  it 
will  ever  become  the  one  and  only  language  of  the  world, 
but  as  a lingua  franca  it  has  great  possibilities.  It  is  spoken 
and  written  already  by  quite  200,000,000  of  people  and  these 
the  most  progressive  of  the  race,  including  as  they  do  nearly 
all  the  commercial  world.  It  has  a greater  vocabulary  than 
any  other,  and  is  therefore  richer  in  variety  and  shades  of 
meaning.  It  contains  the  best  of  all  the  literatures  of  all 
the  ages.  Assyria,  Egypt,  India,  China,  Greece,  Rome,  and 
all  modern  nations  have  been  laid  under  contribution  by  the 
translator,  and  all  that  is  worthy  in  their  literatures  of  being 
turned  into  English  may  be  found  in  English  libraries.  For 
that  reason  English  is  all-sufficient  to  the  ordinary  student. 
With  English  as  a medium  there  is  no  linguistic  end  to  the 
choice  of  subjects  which  may  be  studied.  It  is  the  language 
of  commerce  and  of  codes.  It  is,  moreover,  the  language 
of  the  two  nations  who  are  most  thoroughly  in  earnest  in 
wishing  renewed  strength  to  the  Chinese  people.  Know- 
ledge of  it  immediately  doubles  the  value  of  a man's 
services,  and  enables  him  to  travel  the  wide  world  without 
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an  interpreter.  From  a purely  literary  point  of  view, 
the  English  language  fears  comparison  with  no  other. 
The  language  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  may  in  riches  of 
every  kind  challenge  all  other  tongues.  Best  of  all,  it  is 
alive.  There  are  teachers  who  have  already  introduced 
Latin,  if  not  Greek,  into  China.  We  will  not  discuss  their 
action,  but  we  would  recommend  to  the  Chinese  a certain 
clause  in  the  treaties  which  permits  their  authorities  to 
arrest  and  bring  before  his  consul  any  foreigner  in  the 
interior  who  is  guilty  of  heinous  offences.  The  importation 
of  dead  languages  ought  to  be  one  of  these,  and  those  found 
guilty  of  it  should  promptly  be  deported. 

Another  vital  matter  with  regard  to  the  future  of  Chinese 
education  is  the  question  of  examinations.  Those  of  a com- 
petitive nature  for  entry  into  Government  service  originated 
in  China,  and  have  since  spread  to  most  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  world.  That  they  were  the  direct  cause  of  some  of 
the  most  lamentable  educational  results  in  this  Empire 
nobody  now  would  care  to  deny.  That  they  have  been  almost 
as  faulty  in  Western  practice  is,  alas,  all  too  true.  Yet  it  is 
impossible  to  do  without  examination  of  some  kind,  if  worse 
evils  are  to  be  avoided.  At  the  present  time,  as  shown  in 
the  last  chapter,  a perfectly  honest  and  sufficiently  searching 
system  of  examination  is  much  to  be  desired,  but,  for  the 
future,  there  should  be  a careful  enquiry  made  into  the 
systems  of  the  West  in  order  that,  in  this  as  in  other  things, 
China  may  choose  the  best.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that, 
given  absolute  honesty  in  the  awards,  the  American  system 
which  gives  a degree  according  to  the  quality  of  the  work 
done  by  a student  throughout  his  four  year  course  is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  the  English  which  makes  the  degree 
dependent  on  a final  examination  when,  as  frequently 
happens,  a man  is  not  at  his  best. 

Ruskin  mentions  three  things  which  every  man  entering 
life  should  know: — 1.  Where  he  is.  2.  Where  he  is  going.  3. 
What  he  had  best  do  under  those  circumstances.  These  he 
enlarges  upon.  First,  Where  he  is:  that  is  to  say,  into 
what  sort  of  a world  he  has  got:  how  large  it  is:  what  kind 
of  creatures  live  in  it,  and  how:  of  what  it  is  made,  and  what 
may  be  made  of  it.  Secondly,  Where  he  is  going:  that  is  to 
say,  what  chances  or  reports  there  are  of  any  other  world 
besides  this:  what  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  that  other  world: 
and  whether,  for  information  respecting  it,  he  had  better 
consult  the  Bible,  Koran,  or  Council  of  Trent. 

An  intelligent  reader  cannot  fail  to  note  here  the  in- 
teresting fact  that  the  chasm  between  past  and  present, 
between  Confucius  and  Ruskin  is  completely  and  effectually 
bridged  in  that  last  sentence.  Ruskin,  the  British  sage, 
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like  Confucius  the  Chinese,  absolutely  refuses  to  pin  his 
faith  to  any  fetish,  whether  Protestant,  Muhammadan,  or 
Roman.  That  such  practical  wisdom  will  mark  the  China 
of  the  future  we  have  no  shadow  of  doubt. 

Thirdly,  What  he  had  best  do  under  those  circumstances : 
that  is  to  say  what  kind  of  faculties  he  possesses : what  are 
the  present  state  and  wants  of  mankind  : what  is  his  place 
in  society,  and  what  are  the  readiest  means  in  his  power  of 
attaining  happiness  and  diffusing  it. 

A professional  teacher  might  have  put  these  things  in 
a very  different  form  from  this,  but  he  could  not  better  have 
covered  the  ground,  for  in  these  three  simple  questions 
Ruskin  opens  up  the  whole  vista  of  national  education 
mental,  moral,  and  physical.  He  goes  to  the  root,  too,  of  a 
great  error,  the  belief  that  erudition  means  education.  He 
scouts  the  idea  that  the  same  sort  of  teaching  is  desirable 
for  everybody.  The  material,  he  says,  is  as  various 
as  the  ends,  “not  only  is  one  man  unlike  another,  but 
every  man  is  essentially  different  from  every  other,  so  that 
no  training,  no  forming,  nor  informing,  will  ever  make  two 
persons  alike  in  thought  or  in  power.’’  The  cry  for  the 
education  of  lower  classes  is,  he  says,  a wise  and  sacred  cry, 
provided  it  be  extended  into  one  for  the  education  of  all 
classes,  with  definite  respect  to  the  work  each  man  has  to  do, 
and  the  substance  of  which  it  is  made.  This  is  a fact  too 
readily  forgotten  in  the  West,  with  the  result  that  manual 
work  of  all  kinds  has  come  to  be  despised  instead  of  being 
honoured  as  the  basis  of  all  production. 

Turning  now  to  questions  of  a somewhat  more  definite 
nature  we  wish  to  glance  at  certain  principles  which  must 
be  included  in  the  education  of  the  future  if  China  is  to  reap 
all  the  advantages  of  the  harvest  before  her.  It  is  necessary 
that  she  should  adopt  a new  attitude  towards  physical 
exercise.  What  that  has  been  in  the  past  may  be  measured 
by  the  length  of  the  fingernails  of  her  literati.  The  longer 
these  are  the  stronger  is  the  proof  that  the  wearers  have 
never  cultivated  that  portion  of  their  nature  on  which  the 
true  health  of  all  depends — the  physical.  The  threadbare 
Western  reference  to  the  necessity  of  a sound  body  as  the 
basis  of  a sound  mind  has  of  late  been  heard  with  great 
frequency,  and,  as  the  practice  of  the  new  teaching  shows, 
not  without  result.  Physiologists  of  the  West  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  degeneracyof  modern  Chinese. 
Long  fingernails  for  the  men  and  bound  feet  for  the  women 
are  quite  sufficient  explanation.  All  this  will  be  changed. 
Young  China  is  already  interested  in  athletic  sports  and  in 
drill.  Foot-binding  is  going  fast.  Chinese  women  are  being 
emancipated  and  the  physical  outlook  is  very  promising. 
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With  regard  to  ethical  teaching,  China  in  common  with 
other  nations  will  find  her  main  difficulty  not  so  much  in 
theory  as  in  practice.  On  fundamental  points  respecting 
morality  most  nations  are  agreed,  however  great  may  be  the 
differerlces  in  their  practice.  No  condemnation  of  the  crime 
of  corruption  for  example  can  be  more  vehement  than  that 
repeatedly  heard  in  China.  But  practice  lags  behind  precept 
here  as  everywhere.  Morality  is  progressive.  As  civilization 
advances  man’s  opinions  of  what  ought  to  be  keep  pace 
with  his  general  progress.  What  was  right  in  the  father 
is  wrong  in  the  son.  Consequently  matters  of  ethics  are 
the  last  thing  concerning  which  man  should  dogmatize. 
If  China  reads  the  history  of  the  West  to  any  purpose  she 
will  be  extremely  careful  in  the  acceptation  of  dogma  of  any 
sort,  for  she  will  have  seen,  probably  with  much  interest,  how 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  most  solemn  words  of  one  gener- 
ation have  to  be  eaten  by  the  next.  Then,  if  she  is  wise, 
China  will  take  note  of  the  methods  of  science.  She  will 
form  working  hypotheses,  act  upon  them  to  the  best  of  her 
lights,  and  abandon  them  on  the  instant  they  are  disproved. 
Thus,  and  thus  alone,  is  it  possible  to  keep  that  open  mind 
which  truth  should  ever  find  unbarred. 

Science  is  but  another  name  for  knowledge,  but  it  is 
not  knowledge  of  that  very  doubtful  kind  which  once  went 
by  the  name.  There  is  room  in  science  for  infinite  suppos- 
ition so  long  as  it  is  recognized  as  such.  Otherwise  science 
is  composed  of  facts.  No  man  questions  the  multiplication 
table.  No  man  denies  the  fact  of  gravitation.  To  science 
and  to  science  alone,  taken  in  its  broadest  sense,  are  due 
ninty-nine  hundredths  of  the  progress  of  modern  days. 
Students  of  Andrew  Dixon  White’s  book  on  the  conflict 
between  religion  and  science  may  well  be  excused  if  they 
feel  some  doubt  whether  Christianity — or  rather  the  influence 
of  those  who  have  posed  as  its  authorities — has  not  done  more 
harm  than  good.  That  record  is  the  most  damning  detail  of 
ignorant  interference  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  And  the 
irony  of  it  all  is  that  it  is  a ruthless  record  of  evil  done  with 
the  best  intent,  of  the  persecution  of  man  for  the  discovery 
of  pure  truth  by  ignorance  clothed  in  mis-read  “revelation.” 
China  will  do  well  to  guard  against  this.  She  has  the 
experience  of  the  ages  to  direct  her. 

Even  in  matters  of  figures,  and  in  processes  of  calcul- 
ation, she  may  benefit  enormously  if  her  leaders  are  capable 
of  choice.  China  is  conservative,  and  conservatism  is 
admirable  in  all  things  into  which  doubt  enters.  England 
also  is  conservative.  She  rightly  refuses  to  overturn 
institutions  which  have  proved  their  worth  during  the 
practice  of  past  centuries.  But  there  is  a wrong  as  well 
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as  a right  conservatism.  Conservatism  respecting  the 
adoption  of  demonstrated  truth  is  rather  a sign  of  stupidity 
than  of  wisdom.  For  half  a century  almost,  the  best 
geometricians  of  the  world,  including  those  of  England, 
have  been  aware  that  Euclid,  marvellous  as  was  his  genius, 
had  not  said  the  last,  nor  in  certain  cases,  even  the  best 
word  respecting  geometry.  Here  then  was  a matter  of 
simple  demonstration.  Germany  saw  it  and  at  once  adopted 
the  newer  and  better  way.  America  did  the  same.  But 
what  was  done  in  these  countries  nearly  half  a centurj' 
ago  was  only  done  at  Oxford  a year  or  two  ago.  It  is 
only  yesterday  that  responsible  Oxford  discovered  that 
men  not  destined  for  a literary  life  may  spend  their  youth 
more  profitably  than  in  the  study  of  Greek  grammar.  China 
will  be  wisely  advised  if  she  throws  over  all  her  conservatism 
in  matters  of  this  kind  and  takes  to  herself  instead  a broad 
liberalism. 

Wiser  still  will  she  be  if  in  her  political  study  she  permits 
the  widest  latitude  in  matters  of  theory  whilst  keeping  a 
firm  grip  on  the  reins  in  practice.  Nothing  lends  itself 
to  the  foolishness  of  frothj'  declamation  so  readily  as  a 
study  of  politics.  English  practice  here  will  provide  a very 
useful  object  lesson,  particularly  the  practice  of  the  past. 
For  the  actual  present  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  China 
will  find  more  models  for  immediate  imitation  in  Germany. 
England  just  now  is  given  over  rather  to  the  demagogue 
than  the  statesman.  It  will  be  necessary  to  wait  for  a year 
or  two  before  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  wisdom  of  the  past 
can  control  the  action  of  the  present,  and  the  destinies  of 
the  future  British  Empire.  In  Germany  the  grip  of  the 
Kaiser  is  stronger  than  the  grasp  of  the  King  in  Britain. 
Socialism  is  a power,  but  it  is  a subordinate  power.  The 
experience  of  the  ages  has  shown  that  political  changes,  to 
be  of  permanent  value,  must  imitate  the  gradual  processes 
of  nature.  Catastrophes  and  sudden  efforts  at  revolution 
have  ever  done  vastly  more  evil  than  good.  Festina  lente 
is  the  sole  safe  motto  in  national  life.  It  is  a very  question- 
able matter  whether  the  sudden  rise  of  Japan  will  in  the  end 
turn  out  to  have  been  of  advantage  to  her.  Its  immediate 
result  has  been  dazzling  both  to  herself  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  particularly  to  China,  but  behind  the  glitter  there 
lies  a sordid  burden-&f  national  poverty  and  international 
suspicion. 

Political  economy  in  its  narrower  sense  has  nothing  to 
do  with  politics  pure  and  simple.  Nor  is  it  one  of  those 
exact  sciences  of  which  the  teaching  may  be  dogmatic 
enough.  Yet  is  it  a science  in  which  there  is  much  that 
China  needs  to  know,  more  that  she  may  steadfastly  study, 
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and  still  more  on  which  her  cleverest  sons  may  rightly 
speculate.  The  greatest  of  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
its  practical  application  is  the  fact  that  no  two  nations 
are  exactly  alike  in  all  circumstances.  Hence,  what  may 
prove  of  advantage  to  one  might  be  detrimental  to  another. 
Generalizations,  therefore,  are  not  easy  to  find.  Still  there 
is  a vast  amount  in  up-to-date  economics  on  which  all  are 
agreed,  and  a vast  deal  of  this  is  as  yet  quite  unknown  to 
the  Chinese  people.  Fundamental  ideas  respecting  wealth, 
production,  consumption,  labour,  capital,  and  the  like,  which 
are  household  words  amongst  the  educated  of  the  West  are 
little  known  here.  Such  matters  as  the  diminishing  fertility 
of  land,  the  growth  of  population,  the  need  for  industrial 
training  and  organization,  the  theory  of  monopolies,  the  need 
for  easy  communication,  and  the  development  of  commerce, 
have  received  but  scant  attention  from  the  governing  class 
in  China  so  far.  All  this  must  be  changed.  The  most  careful 
study  must  be  given  to  these  matters,  which  in  England  at 
any  rate  are  in  some  cases  being  reduced  to  the  tentative 
certainty  of  mathematical  formulae.  China  must  find  out 
for  herself  what  the  West  has  done  in  all  these  things  as  well 
as  in  finance,  and  to  her  colleges  must  be  left  the  task  of 
her  enlightenment.  Careful  weighing  of  rival  schemes  and 
theories  should  result  in  the  selection  of  what  is  most  adapted 
to  Chinese  needs,  for  the  experiments  having  already  been 
made  in  the  West  she  need  not  waste  her  time,  money,  and 
labour  on  such  as  have  been  proved  faulty.  That  is  the  best 
political  economy  which,  first,  gives  to  every  man  the  widest 
scope  for  the  full  use  of  his  natural  powers;  which,  secondly, 
secures  to  him  the  natural  results  of  his  own  efforts;  and 
finally,  does  all  this  with  the  least  possible  amount  of 
interference  from  the  governing  power. 

Into  matters  of  art  we  do  not  propose  to  enter.  Art 
presupposes  wealth,  leisure  and  safety.  For  the  moment 
China  has  other  things  of  which  to  think.  But  she  cannot  go 
far  wrong  if  she  follows  the  broad  principles  that  have  been 
laid  down.  To  secure  the  best  results  for  herself  she  must 
know  what  it  is  that  has  secured  the  best  results  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Out  of  the  babble  of  conflicting  claims  she 
needs  to  discover  what  are  the  characteristic  virtues  of  the 
varying  educational  systems,  and  then  to  find  means  to 
combine  them.  Thus  she  needs  the  logical  completeness  of 
France,  the  thoroughness  of  Germany,  and  most  of  all  the 
character  of  the  boy  from  the  British  Public  Schools.  Here 
lies  the  key  to  all  good. 

To  know  is  good:  to  do  is  better:  to  be  is  best  of  all. 
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CHINA’S  MATERIAL  STRENGTH. 

In  the  preceding  ten  chapters  we  have  devoted  attention 
to  the  mental,  moral,  and  religious  sides  of  Chinese  nature, 
not  by  any  means  in  a comprehensive  manner,  yet,  we  hope, 
suggestively  enough  for  the  purpose  we  have  in  view,  which 
is  the  revelation  to  China  and  the  outer  world  of  those  forces 
which,  as  we  believe,  are  destined,  if  they  be  given  a fair 
chance  to  develop  their  power,  to  raise  the  Empire  to  such 
a height  that  it  will  by  and  by  be  willingly  accepted,  as  Japan 
is  accepted,  as  the  equal  of  the  Great  Powers.  Much  water 
must  flow  under  the  bridges  before  this  can  be  accomplished 
even  under  favourable  circumstances,  but  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  share  which  material  wealth  will  have  in 
the  hoped-for  development.  To  that,  therefore,  we  turn. 

And  at  the  very  threshold  of  our  enquiry  we  light  on 
the  most  valuable  asset  of  all — man.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  an  earlier  chapter  we  dwelt  on  the  evils  of  over- 
population. Not  one  word  of  what  was  then  written  is  it 
necessary  to  retract,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  common  with  other  things,  over-population 
has  at  least  two  sides,  and  one  of  these  contains  something 
of  good.  Were  the  world  governed  by  that  sort  of  moral 
force  and  reason  on  which  the  Chinese  pride  themselves, 
one  at  least  of  the  good  points  of  over-population  would 
cease  to  exist.  But  as  things  are,  and,  as  the  German 
Chancellor  has  recently  reminded  us,  must  continue  as  yet, 
a plethora  of  cheap  manhood  is  of  real  value  from  a military 
point  of  view.  The  cost  of  an  American  soldier  in  wages  to 
the  American  Government  every  week  is  probably  as  great 
as  that  paid  by  the  Russian  Government  in  a year.  For 
Russian  cradles  are  always  full:  and  American  too  frequently 
empty.  The  Russian  peasant  is  cheap:  the  American 
industrialist  dear.  China,  therefore,  in  her  teeming  popu- 
lation, has  a military  asset  of  great  worth  provided  only  she 
can  discover  how  to  make  the  best  of  it.  We  shall  devote 
a special  chapter  to  military  affairs  later  on,  and  conse- 
quently need  only  point  here  to  the  human  factor  in  its 
physical  aspect  as  a very  tangible  and  noticeable  portion  of 
China’s  material  strength. 
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But  it  is  not  only  in  military  strength  alone  that  a 
wealth  of  manhood  is  useful.  Applied  intelligently  and 
scientifically  to  industry  and  agriculture,  it  is  no  less  valu- 
able. Indeed  the  main  drawbacks  to  over-population  are 
the  evil  mental  and  moral  by-products  to  which  we  have 
already  given  attention.  Much  of  the  excellence  of  Chinese 
farming  arises  from  the  close  personal  attention  which  it 
receives,  and  which  is  impossible  when  the  owner  counts 
farm  areas  in  square  miles  rather  than  square  yards.  The 
unheard-of  success  of  Chinese  as  market-gardeners  in 
California,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  is  due  to  their 
training  in  an  over-populated  land.  Similarly  the  low  rates 
of  wages  ruling  in  the  industries  already  started  in  China 
are  due  to  the  same  cause.  Some  Western  economists  are 
anxiously  considering  what  the  outcome  of  this  condition 
is  likely  to  be. 

A recent  return  published  by  the  Imperial  Maritime  Cus- 
toms gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  Chinese  population. 

Manchuria 17,000,000  Anhwei  36,000,000 

Chihli 29,400,000  Kiangsu  23,980,000 

Shantung  38,000,000  Chekiang  11,800,000 

Szechwan  78,711,000  Fukien  20,000,000 

Hunan 22,000,000  Kwangtung  ...  32,000,000 

Hupeh 34,000,000  Kwangsi  8,000,000 

Kiangsi  24,534,000  Yunnan  8,000,000 

Other  provinces,  (Shansi,  Shensi,  Kansu,  Honan, 

Kweichow), 55,000,000 

Total  438,425,000 

The  following  list  shows  the  population  of  the  ten  largest 
cities  open  to  foreign  trade 


Canton 

Hankow 

Tientsin 

Shanghai 

Fuchow 


900.000 

826.000 
800,000 

651.000 

624.000 


Chungking 
Soochow  ... 
Ningpo  ... 
Hangchow 
Nanking 


. 598,000 
. 500,000 
. 400,000 
. 350,000 
. 267,000 


Richard’s  “Comprehensive  Geography”  gives  the  follow- 
ing totals  showing  previous  estimates  for  the  whole  Empire: 
in  1736,  125  millions  only;  1792,  333  millions;  1812,  360 
millions;  and  1897,  410  millions. 

Next  to  the  man  upon  the  land  we  turn  to  consider  its 
other  surface  products  and  then  the  wealth  below7.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  the  Chinese  Empire  is  greater  in  size 
than  the  whole  of  Europe,  (the  areas  being  respectively 
4,277,170  sq.  m.  including  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and  Tibet, 
and  3,900,000  sq.  m.,)  that  very  large  portions  of  it  are 
exceedingly  fertile,  that  all  of  it  is  included  in  the  sub- 
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tropical  and  temperate  zones  with  a touch  of  Arctic  winter 
climate  in  the  northern  portions,  no  time  need  be  wasted  in 
describing  the  vast  variety  of  its  productions.  It  will  suffice 
to  name  them,  and  this  we  do,  beginning  with  the  northern 
portions.  Here  cereals  form  the  main  crops,  wheat,  barley, 
millet,  buckwheat,  and  maize.  Unfortunately,  extremes  of  wet 
and  dry  weather  with  alternations  of  drought  or  flood  afflict 
this  region.  The  next  belt  southward  produces  fruit,  opium, 
tobacco,  and  rhubarb,  with  some  rice.  In  the  Central  pro- 
vinces we  find  rice,  tea,  cotton,  ramie,  mulberries,  etc.  with 
some  of  the  crops  above  mentioned.  Silk  is  produced.  In 
the  S.E.  there  are  sugar,  rice,  the  ground  nut,  and  cinnamon, 
with  much  silk  production.  The  S.W.  grows  tea,  tobacco, 
rice,  opium,  and  some  cereals. 

Industrial  plants  besides  those  already  mentioned  are 
hemp,  the  bamboo  for  a thousand  purposes,  paper-making 
amongst  them,  rape  for  oil,  lacquer  and  tallow  trees,  camphor, 
together  with  vast  quantities  of  peas  and  beans  of  various 
kinds.  Potatoes  have  been  introduced  from  the  West, 
together  with  a number  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

In  some  few  districts  in  China  natural  forests  remain, 
but  these  are  dwindling,  and  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the 
past  which  permitted  the  destruction  of  almost  all  woods  and 
forests  is  now  being  visited  on  the  children  of  the  thirtieth 
and  fortieth  generation  in  sufferings  from  drought  or  flood, 
deprivation  of  fire-wood,  and  dearness  of  imported  timber. 
Amongst  the  fruit-trees  are  found  apples,  pears,  plums, 
apricots,  peaches  of  different  kinds,  oranges  in  great 
variety,  arbutus,  jujube,  the  so-called  “date"’  tree,  lichees, 
mangoes,  chestnuts,  bananas,  grapes,  walnuts,  persimmons, 
medlars,  pipas  or  bibos,  etc.  Melons  of  many  kinds  and  pine- 
apples may  also  be  included  in  the  fruit  list.  Many  of  these 
might  with  skilled  cultivation  be  improved  immensely.  This 
is  specially  true  of  the  apples,  pears,  plums,  etc. 

Anybody  acquainted  with  the  thoroughly  systematic 
manner  in  which  Japan  has  gone  about  the  work  of  her 
regeneration  will  be  aware  of  the  work  she  has  done  towards 
developing  the  productions  of  her  soil.  She  has  looked 
to  agriculture  in  all  its  branches  as  one  of  the  mainstays  of 
her  national  strength,  and  since  her  introduction  of  Western 
science  and  practice  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  her  many 
sources  of  wealth  and  strength  have  been  developed  most. 
Certain  it  is  that  her  success  in  agriculture  and  forestry 
is  a potent  incentive  to  China  to  do  likewise.  With  the 
J apanese  as  with  the  Chinese,  farms  are  microscopical.  With 
them,  animal  food  is  taken  in  about  the  same  small  ratio  as 
in  China.  Consequently  neither  country  knew  anything 
in  the  past  of  stock  farming  as  it  is  practised  in  the 
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the  West.  The  slopes  of  the  hills  provided  the  only  grazing 
ground,  and  that  was  so  used  because  it  was  not  worth  the 
cost  and  trouble  of  tillage.  To  this  day  China  is  ignorant 
of  many  of  the  details  of  her  national  resources.  She  has 
no  comprehensive  book  of  up-to-date  statistics  correspond- 
ing to  “Japan  at  the  Beginningofthe  Twentieth  Century, ’’and 
consequentlyeven  her  most  progressive  sonsare  handicapped 
in  her  service  by  lack  of  knowledge.  She  knows  from  ter- 
rible experience  that  water,  by  commission  or  omission,  may 
be  her  greatest  enemy,  causing  flood  or  drought  as  the  case 
may  be,  but  she  has  as  yet  no  scientific  survey  of  the  districts 
thus  afflicted,  with  well  worked  out  schemes  for  their  rescue. 
Irrigation,  drainage,  scientific  reclamation,  and  improved 
systems  of  dealing  with  arable  land  generally  might  well- 
nigh  double  her  harvest  returns  all  the  country  over.  This 
would  need  capital  not  only  for  initial  expenditure  but  for 
machinery,  fertilizers,  etc.  The  money  spent  would  be  re- 
productive in  the  best  way.  Agricultural  banks  would  be 
needed.  In  Japan  loans  were  made,  repayable  in  five  years, 
and  Credit  Guilds,  Purchasers’  Guilds,  and  Produce  Guilds 
were  formed  for  co-operative  purposes.  The  result  has  been 
a considerable  widening  of  the  area  of  cultivation.  What 
Japan  hasdone  in  this  matterChina  can  do  to  a ten-fold  extent. 

China’s  principal  exports  up  to  the  present  time  have 
been  silk  and  tea.  Signs  of  the  spread  of  the  mulberry-tree 
are  not  wanting  in  these  latter  days.  We  ourselves  have 
within  the  last  few  years  seen  the  cultivation  of  these  trees 
in  districts  where  formerly  there  were  none.  It  would  seem 
then  as  if  there  were  being  developed  that  increase  in  the 
silk  industry  needed  to  counterbalance  the  falling  off  in  the 
tea  trade.  When  one  wanders  through  country  places  in 
China,  stopping  here  and  there  in  a silk-district  to  look  in 
upon  the  weavers  at  their  work,  only  one  attitude  of  mind 
is  possible  at  first,  and  that  is  simple  astonishment  at 
the  charmingly  beautiful  products  coming  from  such 
unpromising  surroundings.  Here,  for  example,  is  a country 
cottage.  Door  open;  baby  beside  it  in  a straw  receptacle 
from  which  he  cannot  escape ; loom  close  by  constructed  of 
rough  boards  and  bamboos  with  a network  of  seemingly 
chaotic  strings ; a few  household  utensils  stand  here  and 
there  on  the  earthen  floor;  the  operator  at  the  loom  has 
nothing  about  him  to  distinguish  him  from  the  ordinary 
ruck  of  peasants,  nor  the  boy  who  pulls  the  strings  from  the 
ordinary  village  urchin.  Yet  behold  the  result — the  most 
beautiful  of  white  silks  imaginable,  a tissue  fit  for  the 
wedding  of  a queen.  Another  example,  with  very  similar 
environment,  produces  a crimson  figured  silk  which  would 
do  credit  to  the  best  of  British  or  French  looms.  What  is 
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not  possible  to  these  people  when  there  comes  to  their  aid 
the  machinery  of  the  scientifically  precise  West  ? At  present 
the  amount  of  manufactured  silk  sent  from  the  producing 
districts  is  small,  a mere  20  million  taels’  worth,  and  of  this 
only  a tenth  or  so  goes  to  foreign  parts.  The  main  export 
of  silk  from  China  is  done  in  the  raw  state  so  that  it  may  be 
made  up  under  better  conditions  and  with  better  machinery 
than  China  at  present  dreams  of.  France  is  the  best 
customer  for  raw  silk,  her  payments  reaching  ten  or  more 
millions  sterling  per  annum  on  this  account.  But  here,  as 
with  everything  else  in  China,  there  is  danger  of  loss  from 
two  causes:  carelessness  due  mainly  to  ignorance,  and  wilful 
adulteration  or  other  attempts  at  deceit.  Silk-worms,  too, 
become  diseased  and  die.  The  product  deteriorates  or 
ceases.  Nothing  is  done  by  way  of  prevention.  Where 
formerly  three  or  four  piculs  of  cocoons  would  make  a picul 
of  silk,  from  four  to  six  piculs  are  now  needed,  and  the 
product  is  of  a lower  quality.  Science,  cleanliness,  and  care 
may  easily  restore  the  trade  to  what  it  was  in  its  best  days, 
but  the  three  requisites  named  are  not  as  yet  indigenous  in 
Chinege  country  life. 

^Tej^— the  word  is  now  almost  synonymous  with  failure 
— is  rHe  second  of  Chinese  exports.  What  it  was  there  are 
ten  men  now  alive  who  could  tell.  Some  possibly  may  yet 
remember  Mr.  Robert  Fortune.  Many  will  know  his  books, 
and  the  story  told  in  them  of  his  travels  in  China,  of  his 
collection  of  tea-plants,  and  seeds,  of  the  difficulty  he  found 
in  getting  planters,  of  the  shipping  of  his  collections, 
vegetable  and  human,  to  India.  Remembering  this,  these 
two  lines  of  statistics  will  have  an  interest  stimulating  or 
depressing  as  the  case  may  be.  They  deal  with  the  export 
of  China  and  Indian  tea  during  the  years  1879  and  1910,  the 
statistics  for  the  latter  covering  10  months  only. 


Year. 

China. 

India. 

Ceylon. 

1879 

126,340,000  lb. 

34,092,000  lb.  | 

None. 

1910 

8,484,000  lb. 

| 133,508,000  lb.  1 

78,094,000  lb. 

Twenty  years  previous,  that  is  in  1859,  there  had  not  been 
sent  a single  pound  of  tea  to  England  except  what  went  from 
China.  Here  then  is  an  object  lesson  to  the  Chinese  patriot. 
The  millions  of  pounds  of  tea  formerly  bringing  in  annually 
millions  of  dollars  to  China  have  been  transferred  to  India, 
where  men  are  not  so  tied  by  custom  as  to  be  incapable  of 
improvement.  Better  methods  of  growth,  preparation,  and 
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shipping,  and  greater  honesty  in  the  trade:  these  are  the 
twin  explanations  of  the  change.  Perhaps,  as  China  feels 
the  need  of  stimulation  in  her  export  trade,  this  matter  will 
more  and  more  force  itself  on  the  attention  of  her  directors, 
and  some  of  her  lost  business  may  be  regained. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  comparatively  small 
part  taken  in  Chinese  agricultural  life  by  stock-breeding. 
Recently  it  has  been  shown  that  pigs  can  be  bred  in  China, 
well  fed,  killed,  and  exported  to  England  at  a profit.  What 
may  not  be  possible  when  the  Chinese  have  learnt  the  lesson 
of  scientific  breeding?  Cattle  for  beef,  butter,  cheese,  and 
milk;  sheep  for  mutton  and  wool;  both  for  preserved  meats; 
fowls  for  food  and  for  eggs;  goats  for  food  and  for  skins; 
bees  for  honey;  and  we  know  not  what  other  members  of  the 
animal  kingdom  for  one  purpose  and  another,  may  be 
exploited  by  the  man  who  knows  their  possibilities,  for  China 
has  climates  suited  equally  to  animals  as  wide  apart  as  the 
reindeer,  the  camel,  and. the  elephant.  A vast  deal  more 
might  be  made  out  of  breeds  of  ponies  and  horses,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  during  the  past  few  weeks  a small 
beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direction  by  one  of  the 
Manchu  princes. 

Perhaps  the  most  important_of  all  agricultural  problems 
facing  Chrna,  possibly  the  mbsTimpoHanToirevery  Tind  or 
problem  confronting  her,  is  that  of  forestry,  since  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  the  very  question  oF  inh'abitability  may 
hinge  on  this.  Deforested  lands  have  always  a tendency  to 
desert.  France  discovered  this  a generation  or  two  ago, 
took  the  necessary  steps  to  remedy  the  evil  already  done, 
and  is  now  reaping  the  benefit  of  her  foresight.  We  very 
much  fear,  however,  that  in  the  state  of  China’s  finances  it 
will  be  a difficult  matter  to  induce  her  to  invest  money  in 
afforestation  on  which  no  return  can  be  expected  for  many 
years. 

Vast  as  are  the  possibilities  of  the  surface  productions  of 
this  wondrous  Empire,  they  may  be  equalled  by  riches  from 
below.  China  is  known  to  be  extremely  rich  in  minerals,  and 
she  is  believed  to  be  much  richer  than  she  has  yet  been  proved 
to  be.  Fortunately  for  her,  her  commonest  minerals  are 
also  those  which  are  most  valuable  in  use — coal,  iron,  and 
copper.  Chihli,  Shantung,  Shansi  and  Shensi  amongst  the 
northern  provinces;  Honan,  Hupeh,  Hunan,  amongst  the 
central;  Szechwan  in  the  west;  and  Kweichow,  Yunnan,  and 
Kwangsi  in  the  south:  these  are  provinces  specially  favoured 
with  coal  deposits.  Those  of  Shansi  alone  are  said  to  be  rich 
enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  world  for  thousands  of 
years  to  come.  Fortunately  iron  ore  in  many  cases  is  found 
near  to  the  coal  needed  for  its  smelting.  Copper  is  mostly 
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found  in  the  south,  and  is  more  or  less  a Government  monop- 
oly. Gold,  silver,  tin,  zinc,  quicksilver,  salt,  and  kerosene 
oil  are  also  amongst  the  known  products  of  Chinese  mines. 

Nothing  purely  native  has  been  done  for  their  exploit- 
ation after  the  fashion  that  would  have  obtained  in  the  West 
had  the  same  opportunities  offered,  and  there  is  a fear  lest 
jealousy  of  the  foreigner  may  not  even  now  prevent  the 
immediate  gains  possible  from  this  source  if  no  time  be  lost. 
The  idea  that  China  will  be  the  gainer  by  keeping  the  riches 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  enterprising  foreigner  is  as  foolish 
as  it  is  shortsighted.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  foreigner 
to  filch  from  Chinese  soil  the  many  riches  therein  contained, 
and  to  run  away  with  them,  doing  all  the  digging,  all  the 
transportation,  and  all  the  working-up  himself,  thus  keeping 
all  the  profits  to  himself,  then  holding  him  at  arms’  length 
would  be  a patriotic  duty;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  at 
the  best  he  cannot  secure  for  himself  more  than  say  one- 
twentieth  of  the  profits,  the  other  nineteen  being  disbursed 
in  one  way  or  another  amongst  assisting  natives,  the  state  of 
mind  which  forgoes  the  greater  native  gain  to  prevent  the 
very  much  smaller  foreign  one  is  not  one  which  would  be 
described  as  shrewd.  China  needs  all  the  profit  she  can  get 
from  her  unused  sources  of  wealth,  and  for  the  present  the 
more  she  induces  the  foreigner  who  knows — every  one  engag- 
ed should  be  an  expert  in  his  particular  line — to  come  and 
show  her  how  the  exploitation  should  be  done,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  her.  Only  for  a very  limited  number  of  years 
would  this  state  of  tutelage  continue.  After  that  China, 
having  learnt  her  lesson,  would  take  command  herself,  still 
doing  however,  in  all  probablity,  what  other  countries  do, 
securing  the  best  service  wherever  it  is  to  be  found.  England 
never  hesitates  a moment  in  employing  a Frenchman,  Ger- 
man, or  American  if  he  can  do  something  better  than  any 
man  she  can  find  at  home.  It  is  so  in  all  progessive  lands. 
It  must  be  so.  Mutual  aid  and  mutual  instruction  are 
necessary,  otherwise  retrogression  is  certain. 

We  do  not  now  intend  to  dwell  on  the  vast  possibility 
that  looms  up  in  the  vision  of  China’s  industrial  future  if  the 
most  is  made  of  the  three  kingdoms  already  described,  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral.  Industries  are  certain  to 
progress  pari  passu  with  growth  in  other  directions 
and,  with  such  industries,  the  wealth  which  they  invariably 
bring  when  conducted  successfully  cannot  fail  to  come. 

One  source  of  wealth  remains — fish.  It  would  probably 
be  difficult  to  teach  the  Chinese  anything  absolutely  new 
respecting  the  cultivation  or  the  catching  of  fish.  During 
the  millenniums  of  their  existence  they  seem  to  have  acquired 
every  trick  by  means  of  which  unwary  fish  may  be  brought 
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to  hook  or  net.  They  know  a considerable  amount  about  the 
artificial  hatching  of  eggs  and  management  of  spawn,  whilst 
their  sea-fishing  is  prosecuted  on  a very  large  scale.  One 
thing  seems  to  be  unknown  or  unobserved  in  China,  the 
desirability  of  recognizing  a close  time  for  all  living  creatures. 
We  find  natives  shooting  or  trapping  pheasants  and  other 
game  birds  as  freely  during  May  and  June  as  they  do  in  the 
winter  months,  and  were  it  not  that  in  Shanghai  there  is  a 
strict  Municipal  By-law  preventing  the  selling  of  game  from 
the  beginning  of  March  to  the  middle  of  October  there 
would,  in  all  probability,  not  have  been  a gamebird  left  alive 
within  50  miles  of  that  place  except  in  times  of  migration. 
So  with  fish.  Over-population  means  an  ever  clamant  demand 
for  food.  Consequently  one  frequently  finds  a fisher  trans- 
ferring from  net  to  basket  tiny  little  fry  only  an  inch  or  two 
long.  It  is  a pity  for  many  reasons  that  it  should  be  so.  In 
this  respect,  as  also  in  various 'forms  of  pisciculture,  of  sea- 
fishing, of  fish-curing,  and  the  like,  China  has  a good  deal 
to  learn  in  up-to-date  methods,  and  as  her  internal  and  coast 
waters  are  illimitable,  she  should  not  fail  to  direct  attention 
to  this  also  amongst  the  many  things  thrusting  themselves 
forward  and  demanding  notice.  Adoption  of  better  methods 
here  would  be  profitable  from  the  start. 

Looking  broadly  at  the  situation  as  it  now  exists,  the 
observer  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  immense  amount 
of  internal  trade  done  by  the  Chinese  with  the  extremely 
inadequate  facilities  they  now  possess.  What  will  not  this 
trade  amount  to  when  the  trade  routes  are  opened  to  steam 
and  other  motive  power  than  junks  and  coolies’  shoulders? 
Mr.  H.  B.  Morse  traces  a dozen  great  routes  already  in 
operation  of  which  half  are  water,  half  overland.  The 
water  routes  are  those  of  the  West  River,  the  Min,  the 
Lower  Yangtze,  the  Upper  Yangtze,  the  Han,  and  the  Grand 
Canal.  Those  overland  are  the  Che-ling  Pass  route,  N.W. 
from  Canton ; the  Mei-ling  Pass  route,  N.  from  Canton;  the 
Kweichow  route;  the  Shansi  route;  the  Kiakhta  route;  and 
the  Manchurian  route.  Some  of  these  have  already  been 
partly  developed  by  railways.  They  all  will  be  before  many 
; years  have  passed,  and  then  will  begin  such  a development 

of  China’s  material  strength  as  has  never  yet  been  seen. 
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|THE  STRATEGIC  POSITION  AS  A WHOLE. 

We  feel  somewhat  keenly  the  necessity  for  an  apology 
to  military  men  for  the  rather  daring  expansion  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  '‘strategic”  as  applied  in  this  chapter. 
And  yet  we  hope  to  be  forgiven,  for  the  sole  idea  we  have  in 
mind  is  connected  with  the  strength  and  weakness  of  China 
as  a fighting  nation.  The  material  strength  which  she 
possesses  so  abundantly  may*  be  of  comparatively  little  use 
to  her  unless  she  is  able  to  control  it  to  her  own  advantage. 

To  appreciate  to  the  full  her  peculiar  position  it  is 
necessary  to  know  her  from  without  and  from  within,  to  be 
acquainted  with  her  history,  her  resources,  her  people,  and 
their  idiosyncrasies.  A map  of  Asia  shows  at  once  the 
physical  and  the  political  position  so  far  as  this  is  affected 
by  the  propinquity  of  sure  friends  or  possible  foes.  First, 
from  north  to  west  the  frontier  of  China  marches  with  that 
of  Russia.  This  fact  would  unquestionably  be  held  by  the 
majority  of  onlookers  at  the  present  day  to  be  a source  of 
weakness  to  China,  liable  as  she  is  at  any  time  to  be  invaded 
by  forces  which  she  could  hardly  repel.  But  it  is  no  less  a 
fact  that  the  Russians  see  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  and 
view  their  immense  eastern  frontier  with  some  approach  to 
alarm.  Others  forget  the  400,000,000  of  Chinese  and  know 
nothing  of  their  past  history.  Russia  is  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  one  and  never  loses  sight  of  the  other.  Sweeping 
round  from  the  S.  W.  the  border  line  of  China,  or  rather 
Tibet,  which  is  not  China,  runs  along  the  line  of  the  mighty 
Himalayas.  It  is  here,  and  here  alone,  that  serious  friction 
between  England  and  China  might  arise.  The  tranquillity 
of  India  rests  on  that  of  Tibet  to  a large  extent.  P'ienma,  a 
bone  of  contention  at  the  moment,  is  situated  amongst  the 
eastern  spurs  of  the  Himalayan  range,  and  from  there, 
eastwards,  China  and  England  run  side  by  side  along  the 
border  of  Burma.  Then  comes  the  area  of  French  con- 
nexion continuing  till  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin  are 
reached  and  with  them  that  universal  frontier,  the  sea.  The 
coast  line  runs  through  more  than  twenty  degrees  of  latitude. 
Arriving  at  the  Gulf  of  Pechihli  we  come  once  more  to  a land 
frontier  held  by  Japan,  and  this  stretches  northward  until  it 
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reaches  that  of  Russia  whence  we  started.  China,  therefore, 
is  a next  door  neighbour  to  Russia,  to  England,  to  France, 
and  to  Japan.  She  has,  moreover,  Germany  as  a tenant, 
and  the  United  States  as  a more  distant  neighbour  in  the 
Philippines.  All  these  in  order  may  prove  a menace  to  her, 
as  she  may  prove  a menace  to  them,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

We  propose  first  of  all  to  glance  rapidly  at  the  elements 
of  strength  in  the  Chinese  position.  Much  of  this  lies  in 
the  immensity  of  the  area  of  the  Empire.  We  often  hear 
talk  of  war  with  China,  when  the  real  truth  is  that  China 
has  never  had  a war  in  the  sense  that  France  or  Germany 
has  had.  Never  in  all  her  modern  history  has  she  been 
deeply  engaged  in  conflict  over  her  whole  area.  The  nearest 
approach  to  such  a war  was  the  civil  conflict  known  as 
the  Taiping  Rebellion.  All  the  so-called  wars  with  European 
and  Japanese  forces,  including  that  of  1900,  have  been  mere 
raids,  petty  squabbles  in  one  single  class-room  of  a school 
whilst  all  the  rest  of  the  establishment  has  been  wrapped  in 
peace  and  wonted  calm.  China  is  so  immense  that  she 
cannot  be  overrun  as  France  was  in  1870-1.  Forces  pene- 
trating into  her  interior  would  in  all  probability,  in  these 
days,  find  the  fate  of  Napoleon  at  Moscow  and  after.  There 
are  no  roads  in  China,  and  the  mere  physical  exercise  of 
walking  across  her  territory  takes  months. 

Another  peculiar  element  of  strength  which  China 
possesses  is,  curiously  enough,  the  poverty  of  her  people. 
With  little  to  lose  and  less  to  tempt  an  invader,  this  simple 
position  does  away  at  once  with  all  selfish  pressures  on  the 
authorities  in  the  direction  of  peace.  Punitive  expeditions 
traversed  the  northern  provinces  in  1900,  but  with  the 
exception  of  a town  or  two,  what  was  there  for  them  to 
exercise  vengeance  upon? 

Then  again,  China  is  self-contained.  It  is  impossible  to 
starve  her  into  surrender  as  England  might  be  starved  in 
two  months.  All  the  necessaries  she  requires  are  to  be. 
found  within  her  own  borders.  Her  whole  coast  line  might 
be  closed,  but  there  would  be  no  resultant  misery  comparable 
with  that  in  the  Southern  States  of  America  during  the 
years  1861-4. 

When  we  come  to  examine  into  the  statistics  dealing 
with  her  immense  population,  we  find  China  better  off  in 
raw  material  for  war  than  any  other  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  She  has  a population  roughly  four  times  that  of 
Russia,  immense  though  that  is,  and  the  vast  majority  of  her 
people  are  born  to  hardship  and  self-denial.  There  are  two 
classes  in  China  which  may  be  reckoned  amongst  those 
more  or  less  disinclined  to,  and  unfit  for,  war  on  account  of 
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the  softer  nature  of  their  upbringing,  and  the  life  they  lead. 
These  are  the  governing  class  and  the  commercial  class. 
All  the  rest,  the  hardy  farmer  and  fisherman,  the  immense 
boat  population,  and  the  workers  generally,  are  capable  of 
providing  vast  numbers  of  men  so  hardened  by  nature  and 
necessity  as  to  be  capable,  under  proper  training  and  leader- 
ship, of  forming  excellent  troops.  The  northern  men  especi- 
ally are  of  fine  physique.  Nor  are  they  devoid  of  the  moral 
qualities  which  goto  the  make-up  of  the  soldier.  They  must 
not  be  judged  by  the  results  of  the  raids  above  mentioned, 
any  more  than  an  unarmed  band  of  western  troops  would  be 
condemned  for  showing  their  heels  to  a fully  armed  enemy. 
We  have  not  space  sufficient  to  give  examples  of  Chinese 
grit  in  fighting,  but  there  are  plenty  of  them.  On  many  an 
occasion  they  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  a self- 
sacrifice  that  would  be  honoured  anywhere,  and  has  been 
honoured  by  British  officers  again  and  again.  But  there  is 
a quality  shown  by  the  Chinese,  both  soldiers  and  civilians, 
which  counts  for  quite  as  much  as  many  of  their  more  active 
traits.  We  refer  to  the  power  they  possess  of  bearing  pain, 
trouble,  inconvenience,  and  loss,  with  all  their  exasperating 
consequences,  so  calmly  and  indifferently  as  though  calamity 
were  an  everyday  occurrence.  Fire  and  sword  after  all, 
they  seem  to  think,  are  no  worse  than  drought,  or  flood,  and 
famine.  They  show  themselves  in  a different  way,  that  is 
all.  There  is  thus  a reserve  of  what  we  may  call  inertia 
which  is  a real  asset.  Trouble  is  borne  with  patience,  and 
may  thus  be  borne  longer  than  would  be  possible  to  a more 
imaginative  foe.  We  doubt  whether  the  Japanese  could 
bear  reverse  with  the  same  stolid  indifference  the  Chinese 
have  shown. 

Russia  boasts  the  services  of  two  generals  whom  no  foe 
has  ever  yet  overcome — Generals  January  and  February. 
China  may  claim  the  services  of  at  least  six  such  generals. 
In  the  north  she  has  the  aid  of  the  same  two  who  have  done 
so  much  for  Russia.  In  the  south  and  centre  her  helpers 
are  the  commanders  of  the  wet  and  the  hot  seasons. 
England  has  learnt  to  her  cost  that  advantages  gained  over 
the  Chinese  had  to  be  gained  in  face  of  other  foes  than 
those  represented  by  bullets  and  bayonets.  Fever,  small- 
pox, cholera,  and  the  like:  these  are  real  allies  to  China. 

But,  for  the  moment,  the  greatest  strength  of  the 
position  of  China  lies,  not  so  much  in  her  own  intrinsic 
gifts  and  powers,  as  in  the  jealousy  of  the  outer  nations. 
Some  of  these  are  actuated  by  fear  for  the  future,  others 
by  a desire  for  expansion  at  Chinas  expense:  others  again 
by  a simple  and  self-explainable  wish  to  keep  the  Chinese 
market  open  to  their  merchants  and  manufacturers.  It  is 
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the  latter  on  whom  China  naturally  relies  to  preserve 
her  from  the  former.  But  for  “open  door”  agreements, 
China  at  this  time  might  have  been  parcelled  out,  as  Africa 
was  parcelled  out,  amongst  the  western  Powers.  Two 
nations  especially  stand  out  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of 
division,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  both  of  whom 
ask  nothing  more  of  China  than  that  they  may  be  permitted 
to  buy  her  surplus  products  and  sell  her  their  own  in  return. 
Hence  on  one  or  two  occasions  when  matters  have  been  in  a 
very  delicate  position,  and  when  China’s  fate  has  been  liter- 
ally trembling  in  the  balance,  American  diplomacy  has 
stepped  in  in  the  nick  of  time  and  saved  the  situation.  The  last 
and  firmest  security  of  the  kind  we  are  thinking  of,  however, 
comes  from  the  renewed  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance.  For 
another  ten  years  at  least  China  may  breathe  freely.  If  in  that 
time  she  gets  into  serious  trouble  it  will  be  her  own  fault.  The 
new  alliance  guarantees  her  integrity  for  that  time.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes,  America  is  a party  to  it,  and  the  peace 
of  the  Far  East  is  assured.  During  that  time,  therefore, 
China  will  have  an  opportunity,  a golden  opportunity,  of 
setting  her  house  in  order  so  that,  if  necessary,  she  may  rely 
on  power  less  external  than  internal. 

To  sum  up:  the  present  strength  of  the  Chinese 
position  lies  in  the  influence  it  may  by  and  by  exert  on  its 
surroundings,  on  the  immense  area  it  covers,  its  extremes 
of  climate,  its  multiplicity  of  men,  their  stolidity  and  lasting 
power,  and  finally  on  the  guarantees,  now  very  firm  and 
unyielding,  which  have  been  given  by  all  the  Great  Powers 
having  intimate  connexions  with  the  Empire. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  not  less  striking.  To  any 
other  nation  than  the  Chinese  it  would  probably  seem  alto- 
gether hopeless.  We  have  no  other  desire  than  to  show  the 
exact  situation  as  it  stands  revealed  to  us.  In  many  ways  it 
is  depressing,  but  one  gleam  of  light  irradiates  it  all.  It  arises 
from  the  new  spirit  in  which  China  is  setting  about  the  work 
of  her  regeneration.  Clouds  cover  the  sky  in  every  direction, 
but  from  the  newborn  dawn  there  comes  this  welcome  ray. 
All  eyes  are  turned  towards  it;  all  faces  are  lighted  up  by 
its  effulgence.  In  those  eyes  we  see  determination : on  those 
faces  there  is  mingled  enthusiasm  and  hope.  This  is  enough 
for  the  moment,  though  the  need  be  great. 

We  have  mentioned  above  the  immense  frontier  by  land 
and  sea  along  which,  according  to  circumstances,  China  may 
meet  with  friend  or  foe.  Nowhere  along  its  immense  length 
is  it  adequately  fortified.  Even  its  strategic  points  are  open 
to  the  invasion  of  any  enemy  that  might  come  along.  Its 
sea-front  has  never  been  guarded  by  an  effective  sea  force. 
It  is  not  now.  Its  multitudinous  harbours,  bays,  inlets,  and 
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estuaries  have  ever  been  open  to  the  inroads  of  an  enemy. 
What  scanty  forces  there  may  have  been  in  times  gone  by 
were  local,  not  national.  A Southern  Viceroy  actually  claimed 
a captured  vessel  from  the  Japanese  on  the  ground  that  the 
northern  quarrel  was  not  his,  that  hisship  happened  to  be  within 
the  theatre  of  operations  by  accident,  and  should  therefore  be 
returned  to  him.  As  with  the  sea-front,  so  with  the  rivers, 
those  arteries  leading  into  the  most  vital  recesses  of  the  land. 
Canton  is  as  vulnerable  to-day  as  she  was  in  the  early  ’forties. 
We  do  not  mean  that  money  has  not  been  expended  on  for- 
tifications, some  of  which  exist  on  land  as  well  as  on  paper, 
but  they  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  increased  power  of 
attack.  The  same  is  partly  true  of  the  Yangtze,  infinitely 
more  important. 

The  lack  of  strength  in  the  modern  defence  works  of 
China  was  amply  proved  during  the  Boxer  outbreak  of  1900. 
It  needed  little  more  trouble  to  take  the  Taku  Forts  then 
than  it  did  in  1860,  forty  years  before.  And  that  fact 
leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  highly  vulnerable  pos- 
ition in  which  the  capital  of  the  Empire  is  placed.  Peking  in 
times  gone  by,  say  up  to  a hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  was 
secure  enough.  Today,  any  one  of  four  or  five  Powers 
could  take  it  easily  if  only  the  others  would  fold  their  arms 
and  look  on.  This  is  not  by  any  means  an  ideal  condition 
of  affairs.  The  capital  of  an  Empire  is  its  heart.  Through 
it  pass  all  the  pulsations  of  its  complex  life.  The  government 
is  established  in  it,  with  its  vast  collections  of  archives, 
its  offices  for  administration,  and  its  reserves  in  money,  etc. 
etc.  Once  in  an  enemy's  hands,  further  resistance  is  carried 
on  at  immense  disadvantage,  if  at  all.  China  should  study 
the  manner  in  which  other  countries  contrive  to  maintain 
the  strength  of  their  capital.  She  knows  from  bitter 
experience  the  evils  that  follow  occupation.  So  do  other 
Powers.  England's  capital  alone  is  in  the  fortunate  position 
of  never  having  known  a conqueror.  China,  with  her  past 
experience,  has  two  alternatives:  she  may  fortify  Peking,  or 
she  may  abandon  it.  The  first  under  the  peace  agreements 
of  1901  is  not  yet  permissible,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  second,  and  the  matter  has  doubtless  been  seriously 
considered. 

A further  source  of  weakness  along  China's  frontiers 
may  be  found  in  the  doubtful  loyalty  of  their  inhabitants. 
Neither  the  Mongols  nor  the  Tibetans  have  any  particular 
love  for  the  Chinese,  whom  they  know  mainly  as  a people 
who  get  a good  deal  out  of  their  country  and  do  nothing  in 
return  for  it.  They  have  no  particular  antipathy  against 
the  present  dynasty.  All  dynasties  are  alike  to  them.  For 
dynastic  antipathy  we  have  to  look  to  the  south,  and  in 
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the  three  southern  provinces,  Yunnan,  Kwangsi,  and  Kwang- 
tung,  we  find  enough  of  it.  All  these  points  are  sources  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  strength. 

To  cope  with  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  able  to 
present  a bold  front  to  a foreign  foe,  should  it  be  necessary 
to  meet  one,  there  is  as  yet  a most  inadequate  military  force. 
During  her  period  of  conflict  with  the  west,  China  has  never 
had  an  army  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  understood 
amongst  occidentals.  That  is  to  say,  she  has  never  had  forces 
adequate  in  number,  in  discipline,  in  training,  in  organiz- 
ation, in  weapons,  and  in  leading.  In  all  these  matters,  except 
as  regards  numbers,  her  so-called  army  was  the  negation  of 
all  that  it  should  have  been.  No  staff,  no  doctors,  sometimes 
no  pay,  no  transport,  little  equipment,  no  carefully  organized 
food  supply,  no  medicines,  no  adequate  cavalry,  no  proper 
arms  or  ammunition.  Much  has  been  done  to  remedy  the 
worst  of  these  evils  during  the  past  few  years,  but  even 
now  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  Chinese  army,  even  the 
best  portions  of  it,  as  “ adequate,"  and  an  inadequate  force 
may  be  worse  than  no  force  at  all. 

As  things  are,  the  modern  Chinese  army  has  nothing 
to  look  back  on  but  a record  of  defeat,  a source  of 
grave  weakness  in  itself,  since  it  cuts  at  the  very  root  of 
that  morale  which  alone  makes  a body  of  men  an  army 
instead  of  a mob.  We  have  attributed  much  of  China's  loss 
in  the  past  to  lack  of  proper  material.  But  worse  than  that  has 
contributed  to  it:  corruption  in  the  highest  grades,  and  a 
fatal  lack  of  discipline  everywhere  as  a result.  It  was  not  the 
needle  gun  that  won  the  Seven  Weeks'  war  of  1866  so  much 
as  the  superior  German  morale.  So  with  the  war  of  1904 — 5, 
when  better  organization  and  discipline  as  the  result  of  a 
higher  morale,  gained  its  accustomed  victory. 

China  is  likewise  weakened  in  a material  sense  through 
ignorance  of  her  own  land.  For  months  she  has  had  a quarrel 
with  England  over  a frontier  district  of  which  she  has  no 
reliable  maps.  This  is  on  a par  with  her  nescience  in  other 
directions.  Her  people  as  a whole  are  so  ignorant  of  their 
own  land  as  to  be  totally  deficient  in  that  general  patriotism 
which  in  the  aggregate  makes  up  the  strength  of  all  Govern- 
ments. A threat  of  war  in  the  West  and  every  man  bristles 
with  pride  of  race, love  of  country, and  hatred  of  the  aggressor. 
Under  such  conditions,  a Government  is  sure  of  support  and 
can  act  accordingly.  In  China  it  is  otherwise.  “Will  they 
come  here  to  Shih-ling?”  asks  a frightened  farmer  respecting 
the  Japanese.  “Oh,  no,  there’s  not  the  least  fear  of  that,"  is 
the  reply.  “Ah,  well  if  that's  so,  we  needn’t  worry:  the  more 
of  our  soldiers  they  kill,  the  better.” 
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China’s  lack  of  roads  cuts  both  ways.  Whilst  it  stands 
as  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  path  of  an  invader,  it 
likewise  prevents  prompt  concentration  of  defensive  forces. 
Thousands  of  footsore  southern  men  were  still  on  their  way 
north  when  the  war  with  Japan  had  come  to  an  end. 

But  roads,  railways,  bridges,  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  travel  are  expensive  luxuries,  and  China  is  poor  because 
as  yet  she  has  not  known  how  to  develop  the  natural  resources 
already  alluded  to.  It  is  on  the  rock  of  finance  that  for  the 
time  being  it  seems  possible  for  China  to  come  to  grief.  Not 
that  we  think  there  is  any  cause  for  alarm  in  her  present 
position.  At  any  rate  she  is  secure  for  another  ten  years 
unless  some  internal  madness  spoils  her  opportunities.  She 
has  before  her  two  types  of  borrowers,  the  foolish,  e.g. 
Turkey,  Egypt  and  Morocco:  the  wise,  e.g.  the  United  States, 
the  Argentine,  Chili,  Brazil,  &c.  &c.  The  good  sense  of  her 
people  should  enable  her  to  join  the  better  band.  We  both 
hope  and  believe  it  will  be  so.  But,  for  the  moment,  the 
situation  tends  to  be  critical.  Security  can  be  gained  only 
through  sterling  honesty  and  honourable  endeavour.  If 
corruption  can  be  eliminated,  the  future  may  be  faced  with 
equanimity.  For  with  the  absence  of  ‘'graft"  there  is  a 
possibility  of  organization,  and  then  the  carrying  into  practice 
of  reforms  of  which  everybody  acknowledges  the  need. 

Organization  seems  to  come  more  naturally  to  some 
races  than  to  others.  Whether  it  is  the  outcome  of  hard  and 
bitter  experience,  or  whether  it  is  something  innate,  we 
cannot  now  spare  time  to  consider.  Certain  it  is  that  an 
organized  few  may  easily  become  the  masters  of  a dis- 
organized many.  The  smallest  military  force  scorns  the 
biggest  of  mobs.  A visit  to  a machine  shop  may  provide 
a view  of  the  unassembled  parts  of  a mighty  engine.  What 
are  they?  Pieces  of  metal  and  nothing  more.  They  may 
be  excellent  as  pieces  of  metal:  their  polish  may  be  proof 
positive  of  the  skill  and  care  devoted  to  their  construction, 
and  their  weight  may  give  token  of  the  immensity  of  their 
strength.  But  it  is  only  when  assembled,  only  when  every 
part  has  been  nicely  adjusted,  fitted,  and  fastened  to  its 
component  parts,  only  when  there  is  breathed  into  them  the 
breath  of  the  steam,  of  the  petrol  which  is  to  provide  their 
motive  force,  then  and  then  only  does  the  engine  act.  then 
only  can  it  be  relied  on  to  do  the  duty  for  which  it  was 
intended,  then  only  is  it  of  any  active  use.  So  with  a 
nation.  We  have  cast  our  glance  over  the  whole  area  of 
China's  broad  domain.  We  have  seen  the  parts  of  which 
her  political,  her  military,  and  her  general  administrative 
engines  are  made.  We  have  noted  their  strength,  and  the 
many  points  of  weakness  which  may  at  this  present  time  be 
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seen  in  them,  and  we  have  hinted  at  the  means  by  which 
these  scattered  pieces,  these  unassembled  forces,  may  be  so 
organized  as  to  become  a body  of  immense  strength  instinct 
with  life,  buoyant  with  hope,  and  confident  in  the  security 
of  a great  and  glorious  future. 

What  may  be  done  by  careful  provision  and  preparation 
carried  out  at  once  intelligently,  perseveringly,  thoroughly 
and  honestly,  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again  in  the 
course  of  history.  Germany  conquered  Austria  in  1866,  and 
France  in  1870,  simply  through  the  greater  intelligence  and 
thoroughness  of  her  preparation  and  organization.  Every 
part  in  her  great  national  engine  fitted  exactly  into  its  place, 
did  its  allotted  work  at  its  allotted  time,  and  so  secured  its 
share  in  the  triumph  which  followed.  German  officers  knew 
the  theatre  of  war  far  better  than  the  French  did,  though  the 
fighting  was  done  on  French  soil. 

So  is  it  with  J apan.  There  is  no  single  source  of  strength 
to  Japan  which  at  the  present  moment  she  is  knowingly 
neglecting.  Everything  possible  is  being  done  to  secure 
good  results  in  agriculture,  in  silk  and  tea,  in  stock  raising 
and  improvement,  in  such  minor  matters  as  poultry  and 
bee-keeping,  in  forestry,  mining,  fisheries,  manufactures  of  all 
kinds,  in  the  laying  and  improvement  of  railroads,  in  shipping 
and  everything  else  tending  to  the  increase  of  the  material 
wealth  of  the  land.  Then,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the 
intelligent  direction  of  all  these  things,  education  is  attended 
to  with  the  greatest  care,  and  honesty  is  secured  by  a careful 
system  of  checks  and  counter  checks.  Upon  all  this  is  built 
the  best  possible  financial  system  which  the  circumstances 
permit,  and  on  that  again  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
the  country’s  strength — her  army  and  navy. 

It  cannot  be  too  carefully  remembered  that  unintelligent 
expenditure  of  money  may  cause  loss  rather  than  gain  to  a 
nation’s  power.  Take  the  present  case  of  France  and  Ger- 
many from  a naval  point  of  view.  During  the  past  15  years 
Germany  has  spent  about  £100,000,000  on  her  fleet.  During 
the  same  time  France  has  spent  £152,000,000  on  hers.  What 
is  the  result?  Germany  has  raised  herself  from  nowhere  to 
second  place:  France  has  gone  down  from  second  to  fourth. 
Verb.  sap. 
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Some  ten  years  ago  we  happened  to  be  passing  through 
Hongkong,  and  having  occasion  to  visit  one  of  the  vessels 
in  the  harbour  took  a sampan  for  the  purpose.  Our  ex- 
perience then  has  always  remained  in  our  mind  as  a satis- 
factory proof  of  the  latent  strength  possessed  by  China  in 
at  least  one  of  the  factors  of  naval  power.  The  boat  people 
were  five  in  number — three  on  deck,  and  the  skipper,  a matron 
with  a baby  at  her  back.  The  manner  in  which  the  officers 
and  crew  obeyed  orders,  the  skill  with  which  the  boat  was 
handled,  the  sail  hoisted  and  lowered,  the  oars  manipulated, 
and  the  generally  ship-shape  way  in  which  everything  was 
done  made  an  indelible  impression  on  our  mind,  for  the  fact 
was  that  the  chief  officer  could  not  have  been  more  than 
six  years  old,  and  was  probably  only  five,  the  second  not 
more  than  four,  whilst  the  single  member  of  the  crew, 
engaged  busily  on  a game  of  solitaire  knuckle-bones  when 
we  went  on  board,  was  not  over  three ! Let  it  be  remembered 
that  these  were  fair  representatives  of  millions  of  their 
class,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  China  need  have  no 
fear  respecting  the  personnel  of  her  fleet  when  once  it  is  in 
being.  “Boat-people”  means  something  very  different  in 
China  from  what  it  means  in  the  West.  Here  in  the  Far 
East  the  term  covers  tens  and  sometimes  hundreds  of 
thousands  in'  one  neighbourhood  who  are  born,  live,  and  die 
afloat,  whose  work  is  afloat,  who  intermarry  afloat,  and  whose 
thoughts  deal  with  boats,  ships,  fish  and  all  else  pertaining 
to  an  aquatic  life.  Of  these  a good  many  are  hardy  fisher- 
men with  a piratical  turn  of  mind — sometimes,  too,  of  body, 
even  in  these  days — to  whom  life  on  board  a man-of-war, 
however  severe,  would  be  no  hardship.  We  need  say  no 
more  on  this  point,  therefore.  If  China  could  conjure  up  a 
duplicate  British  navy  to-morrow  she  could  man  it  ten  times 
over,  not  of  course  with  trained  men,  but  with  raw  hands 
worth  the  training,  men  to  whom  the  sea  is  a home,  and  its 
storms  of  no  account,  men  in  whose  nostrils  a nor'-wester  is 
no  more  feared  than  the  gentlest  zephyr,  and  in  whose  veins 
runs  the  true  sailor  mixture  of  good  red  blood  and  pure  salt 
[water. 
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With  such  men  what  might  not  the  navy  of  China 
achieve  if  men  were  all!  What  might  not  its  history  have 
been!  What  it  has  been  everybody  knows  who  knows  any- 
thing at  all  of  China’s  past.  Ignoring  all  that  happened 
before  the  first  brush  with  the  British  we  find  a record  of 
occurrences  in  which  at  least  part  of  the  honour  and  glory 
is  Chinese.  This  may  be  new  to  many  a superficial  reader, 
but  a moment’s  consideration  will  show  its  truth.  If  it  were 
possible  for  the  present  fleet  of  British  Dreadnoughts  to  be 
sent  against  all  the  American  navy  in  existence  in  the  year 
1812,  the  American  Government  would  not  think  of  permit- 
ting a battle  under  such  circumstances.  But  of  such  a nature 
were  the  circumstances  under  which  Chinese  junks  were  not 
only  sent,  but  went,  to  do  battle  with  British  war-ships.  The 
wonder  is,  not  that  they  were  beaten  but  that  they  went  at 
j all,  and  that  they  went  not  once  or  twice  but  many  times. 
No  man  who  knows,  therefore,  no  British  officer  that  is  to 

Isay,  or  any  other  man  well  read  in  the  history  of  the  events, 
ever  dreams  of  indulging  in  cheap  sneers  at  the  manliness 
of  the  Chinese  sailor. 

He  has  twice  stood  up  before  modern  guns,  once  at 
Fuchow,  once  off  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu.  For  the  credit 
of  Western  manliness,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  love  of  fair 
play,  we  will  say  nothing  here  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  under  cover  of  peace  conditions  the  Chinese  ships  at 
Fuchow  were  placed  at  such  a disadvantage  as  to  make 
| their  destruction  a certainty.  “All’s  fair  in  love  and  war,” 
is  a peculiarly  offensive  proverb  to  a sportsman.  But  even 
at  Fuchow  there  were  instances  of  pluck  and  daring 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  any  navy.  At  the  Yalu  the 
[ chances  were  slightly  more  even,  but  even  here  the  Chinese 
! were  handicapped  as  the  British  navy  would  be  handicapped 
:j  to-morrow  if  it  had  to  send  into  a fight  with  an  up-to-date 
enemy  a squadron  made  up  of  two  Dreadnoughts,  two 
Astraeas,  a Britomart,  and  an  ill-found  Cadmus  or  two. 
The  vessels  were,  however,  in  the  open  and  under  steam, 
not  tied  by  the  nose  to  a buoy.  They  met  their  foe  and 
opened  fire  somewhere  about  noon  on  17th  September,  1894, 

: and  when  darkness  set  in  that  day  the  two  Chinese  iron-clads, 
the  Ting-yuen  and  the  Chen-yuen,  were  still  at  it,  though 
their  pigmy  allies  had  either  been  sunk  or  set  on  fire.  It  is 
a Japanese  account  which  tells  us  that  when  the  Japanese 
vessels  withdrew  the  two  Chinese  vessels  followed  them  for 
a short  time  before  steering  for  Port  Arthur.  We  need  not, nor 
do  we  intend,  to  say  more  respecting  the  value  of  the  few 
Chinese  sailors  who  have  been  well  trained  and  well  found 
when  in  face  of  the  foe.  Only  under  such  circumstances  is  it 
possible  for  any  seamen  to  do  all  that  is  looked  for  from  them. 
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Their  preparation  must  of  necessity  be  thorough,  and  it 
must  include,  as  we  have  hinted,  a preparation  that  is  both 
material  and  moral.  It  is  impossible  to  train  a bluejacket 
in  a sampan.  If  he  is  expected  to  fight  big  ships  and  to  do 
it  successfully  he  must  be  taught  to  handle  the  guns 
requisite,  to  navigate  the  ships,  to  take  them  into  action, 
and  meet  with  counter-manoeuvres  the  manoeuvres  of  his 
enemy.  From  the  Admiral  down  to  the  powder-monkey 
there  must  have  been  such  training  as  shall  have  secured  a 
discipline  comparable  with  that  in  other  navies.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  gun  as  the  man  behind  the  gun  that  wins 
battles.  Chinese  discipline  in  the  past  has  left  much  to  be 
desired.  In  truth  the  conditions  have  often  been  such  as 
to  make  it  impossible  for  discipline  to  exist  at  all.  It 
is  hopeless  to  look  for  discipline  amongst  men  whose  leaders 
are  cowards : it  is  impossible  for  it  to  exist  amongst  men 
who  are  being  robbed  of  their  pay  by  their  superiors  in  rank: 
it  cannot  possibly  be  found  where  so-called  leaders  are 
incapable  of  leading.  Such  conditions  have  not  been  un- 
known in  the  past  history  of  the  Chinese  navy.  That  they 
could  have  existed  was  the  fault  of  the  system  which  during 
long  years  had  grown  up  not  only  in  the  naval  but  in  all  other 
departments.  But  the  dawn  of  a new  day  has  come,  and  there 
are  now  some  officers  in  the  Chinese  service  who  need  not  fear 
comparison  with  Western  contemporaries.  All  that  they  ask 
is  necessary  support  from  the  Government ; and  necessary 
supplies  in  material,  and  men.  With  those  they  are  confident 
that  under  expert  guidance  for  a while  they  are  capable 
of  building  up  a service  better  far  than  China  has  ever  yet 
developed. 

For  a nation’s  naval  establishment  to  be  capable  of  using 
all  its  power  in  war  it  must  be  possessed  of  at  least  three 
essentials:  (1)  A capable  administration;  (2)  an  efficient 
fleet;  and  (3)  effective  bases.  Taking  these  in  this  order 
we  may  say  that  never  in  recent  history  has  China  possessed 
the  first  requisite.  Even  before  the  advent  of  the  foreigner 
her  naval  chiefs  might  have  known  one  end  of  a junk  from 
the  other.  If  they  did,  that  was  about  the  limit  of  their  naval 
acquirements.  And  until  recent  years,  possibly  in  some 
cases  even  now,  very  little  advance  has  been  made  on  right 
lines.  China  has  been  slow  to  convince  herself  that  the 
twentieth  century  is  a century  of  experts,  that  there  is  now 
so  much  to  learn  that  a man  can  only  be  complete  master  of 
one  thing,  and  in  and  by  that  one  thing  he  must  find  his  liveli- 
hood, work,  and  die.  The  day  has  gone  when  it  was  possible 
in  China  for  a practical  official  to  turn  from  one  department 
to  another  and  do  equally  ill  or  well  in  all.  If  he  has  made 
some  progress  in  modern  law,  for  example,  that  will  be  of  no 
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use  to  him  on  a torpedo-boat  or  cruiser.  Each  of  these 
needs  its  specialist,  and  it  is  now  the  task,  the  gigantic  task, 
of  China  to  provide  these  as  well  as  she  can.  It  must  be  done 
j little  by  little.  Navies  grow  slowly,  however  fast  ships  may 
be  built.  What  is  of  the  utmost  importance  is  that  the  found- 
I ation  work  shall  be  so  solid  that  it  may  safely  carry  the 
i superstructure  by  and  by  to  be  placed  on  it.  Now,  if  ever, 

I it  is  imperative  that  China  should  be  well  advised.  A wrong 
beginning  makes  a bad  ending.  The  only  counsel  which  it 
j is  possible  or  fitting  to  give  in  the  space  at  our  disposal  is  to 
follow  expert  advice  here  as  elsewhere.  An  Imperial  prince 
r:  may  serve  as  an  excellent  figure-head  for  the  Chinese 
Admiralty  but  there  must  be  a competent  hand  at  the  helm. 

An  efficient  fleet  comes  next  in  order  for  consideration, 
i What  is  an  efficient  fleet?  If  we  come  down  to  bed-rock  for 
our  answer  we  find  it  in  these  words,  “An  efficient  fleet  is  one 
ji  which  all  other  fleets  are  afraid  to  attack.”  That  reduces 
::|  the  number  at  present  to  one — the  British.  But  Germany 
I has  a different  answer,  one  in  which  there  is  a great  deal  of 
I good  sense  as  there  is  in  most  things  German.  An  efficient 
I fleet,  in  her  sense,  is  one  which  a possible,  nay  a probable, 
| enemy  would  hesitate  to  attack.  This  must  be  held  to  be, 
I for  most  nations,  the  correct  reply  to  our  question,  and  it 
j is  the  one  which  we  shall  adopt.  An  efficient  navy  for  China, 
therefore,  must  be  one  which  Japan,  for  example,  would 
hesitate  to  attack.  China  is  a long  way  from  realizing  such 
a navy.  Her  present  force  consists  of  some  half  dozen 
j cruisers,  of  which  the  Elswick-built  Hai  Chi,  sent  to  re- 
present China  at  the  Coronation,  is  by  far  the  best.  She 
has  an  armament  of  two  8-in.,  ten  4.7-in.  and  a number  of 
smaller  guns.  There  are  two  more  cruisers  building,  and 
five  torpedo  cruisers  and  gun-boats  of  sorts  in  existence.  Of 
torpedo  boats  there  are  half-a-dozen  first-class,  one  second, 
and  some  20  others  said  to  be  “serviceable.”  Exactly  what  is 
j meant  by  “serviceable”  old  stagers  on  the  China  coast  may 
make  a shrewd  guess.  From  such  a position  as  this  to  that 
of  the  efficiency  we  have  laid  down  is  a far  cry.  In  1904, 
Sir  Robert  Hart  in  a memorandum  on  this  subject,  recom- 
I mended  the  construction  of  three  squadrons,  Northern, 

| Central,  and  Southern,  each  consisting  of  10  battleships, 
j 10  cruisers,  10  torpedo-destroyers,  and  50  torpedo  boats,  with 
j crews  amounting  to  10,500  men.  This  is  a prettily  rounded 
picture,  and  were  it  speedily  attainable  would,  as  speedily, 
place  China  in  the  efficient  position  which  we  should  like 
to  see  her  occupy.  For  Japan  has  but  17  battleships  built 
and  building.  Her  cruisers  of  all  classes  are  under  forty, 
j her  torpedo-vessels  of  all  sorts  number  well  under  150,  and 
j she  has  12  submarines  built  and  building.  Were  the  I.  G.’s 
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scheme  practicable,  therefore,  China  would  rise  to  the  un- 
doubted naval  leadership  of  the  Far  East.  But  the  initial 
cost  would,  for  the  ships  alone,  exceed  £100,000,000 
sterling,  and  where  is  China  to  raise  such  a sum?  It  would 
bring  up  her  national  debt  to  something  like  £250,000,000,  the 
annual  interest  on  which  alone  would  need  nearly  100,000,000 
taels.  That  China  thoroughly  developed,  efficiently  managed, 
honestly  governed,  and  remaining  at  peace  could  meet  such 
calls  we  consider  certain.  But  who  can  guarantee  these 
four  conditions?  We  leave  such  matters  for  further  con- 
sideration in  connexion  with  finance,  but  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  a long  time  will  pass  before  Sir  Robert  Hart's 
bold  proposal  will  be  seen  in  terms  of  ships. 

Even  supposing  it  were  not  only  possible  but  actually 
achieved,  supposing  China  to  have  developed  a naval 
administration  as  good  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  and 
to  have  in  her  ports,  or  on  their  way  to  them,  the  30 
battleships,  30  cruisers,  etc.,  etc.,  there  yet  remains  the 
third  essential — bases.  Where  are  these  to  be  found  ? 
or  made  ? Germany  has  made  hers.  England  was  fairly 
provided  with  them  by  nature.  The  Chinese  coast  is  long, 
and  Chinese  rivers  are  longer,  but  the  question  of  the  selec- 
tion of  a naval  base  is  a very  different  matter  from  the 
choice  of  a port  for  commerce.  Just  now  China  is  con- 
siderably exercised  in  mind  over  this  point.  And  with  good 
reason,  for  the  ideal  naval  base  is  not  easily  found.  Sir 
Robert  Hart’s  three-squadron  navy  was  doubtless  intended 
to  be  based  on  three  great  stations  north,  south,  and  central. 
A discussion  of  the  factors  which  make  up  the  ideal  base 
will  help  us  to  sift  the  useful  from  the  useless  in  this  respect. 
These  are  as  follows: — 

1.  — It  is  essential  that  there  should  be  sufficient  depth 
of  water  not  only  at  the  entrance  but  all  over  a sufficiently 
large  area  of  the  harbour.  What  that  depth  is  can  be  meas- 
ured only  by  the  vessels  that  need  to  go  there.  At  present 
it  may  be  laid  down  that  38  feet,  is  desirable.  There  are 
already  ships  in  existence  drawing  37|  feet — the  Olympic 
and  Titanic. 

2.  — The  ideal  harbour  for  China  should  be  capable  of 
taking  the  I.G.’s  30  battleships  with  their  necessary  auxiliaries, 
and  many  smaller  craft. 

3.  — The  entrance  should  be  easy  to  friends,  impossible 
to  enemies. 

4.  — On  the  land  side  defences  should  make  the  base  im- 
pregnable. 

5.  — These  defences  and  those  on  the  sea-front  should  be 
at  such  a distance  that  the  interior  of  the  harbour  would 
under  all  conditions  be  safe  from  damage  by  an  enemy. 
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6. — The  harbour  should  likewise  be  a haven  of  safety 
from  storms,  typhoons,  etc. 

7. —  There  must  be  ample  room  for  the  many  workshops 
and  docks,  as  well  as  for  the  residences  of  workmen,  sailors, 
officials,  etc. 

8.  — It  should  have  a well-developed  hinterland  with 
which  it  should  be  well  connected  by  road,  rail,  etc. 

9.  — Internally  it  should  be  so  laid  out  that  all  its  forces 
-could  be  brought  to  bear  without  loss  of  time  on  any 

threatened  point. 

10.  — Finally,  its  position  should  be  strategic.  It  should 
i be  so  placed  that  blockade  would  be  difficult,  and  attack  on 
a blockader  easy. 

Now  if  we  examine  Chinese  ports  in  the  light  of  these 
requirements  we  shall  soon  discover  that  search  for  an 
ideal  naval  base  is  nearly  hopeless.  If,  for  example,  we  look 
at  Port  Arthur,  the  most  northern  of  Chinese  ports,  leased 
at  present,  we  find  few  qualities  that  are  Ideal.  The  late 
war  proved  that  it  was  impossible  for  an  enemy  to  get  in 
from  the  sea  unless  he  were  possessed  of  far  greater  naval 
strength  than  Japan.  At  the  same  time  it  was  almost  as 
difficult  for  vessels  to  get  out  when  once  inside.  On  the 
land  side  Port  Arthur  twice  proved  pregnable,  being  taken  by 
the  Japanese  first  from  China,  21  Nov.  1895,  and  next  from 
Russia,  1st  Jan.  1905.  The  harbour  moreover  is  far  too  small 
for  a first  class  base. 

Coming  south  there  is  nothing  till  we  arrive  at  Weihai- 
wei.  This  has  the  advantage  and  disadvantage  of  a double 
entrance  and  exit  round  the  island  of  Liu-kung.  Here  again 
we  look  for  the  requisites  of  an  ideal  naval  base  in  vain. 
China  had  fortified  it  more  or  less  before  the  war  with  Japan 
in  1894  and  1895,  but  it  soon  fell  to  combined  attack  from 
. ashore  and  afloat.  It  has  perhaps  38ft.  of  water  along  a 
-somewhat  narrow  channel,  and  it  could  be  made  useful 
enough  for  an  auxiliary  port,  but  without  a great  deal  of 
dredging  and  vast  expense  for  fortification  it  can  never 
hope  to  be  a Portsmouth  or  a Gibraltar.  England  holds 
it  at  the  moment  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  some 

• other  Power,  and  to  provide  a summer  resort  for  her  ships. 

Kiaochao,  still  farther  south,  and  now  leased  to  Germ- 
. any,  was  once  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Russia.  It  would  by  no  means  be  an  ideal  station  even 
were  it  not  leased  for  99  years  to  its  present  holders. 

Passing  the  estuary  of  the  Yangtze,  and  the  many 
islands  lying  to  the  eastward  of  it  and  off  the  Chekiang 

• coast,  amongst  which  in  places  good  anchorage  is  found,  we 

• come  to  Nimrod  Sound  or  Siangshan-kiang  in  the  province 
of  Chekiang.  This  is  a bay,  or  estuary  as  the  Chinese 
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name  suggests,  of  a breadth  of  about  4 miles  and  a length: 
of  25,  having  an  archipelago  at  its  mouth.  It  is  at  this 
present  time  being  surveyed  and  generally  examined  into  by 
two  Chinese  naval  officers,  whose  report  will  be  awaited 
with  interest.  The  many  islets  at  the  mouth  offer  obstacles 
to  easy  navigation,  but  good  anchorage  is  to  be  found  in 
some  of  the  inlets.  If  used  as  a naval  station  of  importance 
a great  deal  of  dredging  will  have  to  be  done  since  there  is 
only  some  24ft.  of  water  to  be  relied  on. 

Sanmen,  the  bay  of  the  “three  gates,”  is  a little  farther 
south,  but  still  in  the  province  of  Chekiang.  At  its  northern 
entrance  are  the  roads  of  Shihpoo,  so  called  from  the  town 
of  that  name,  and  well  remembered  for  the  Bittern's 
brush  with  pirates  there  in  1855.  Though  there  is  plenty  of 
water  over  a great  portion  of  the  enclosed  area,  the  anchor- 
age is  liable,  as  Hongkong  is,  to  be  swept  by  typhoons. 

Coming  to  the  coast  of  Fukien,  the  next  province  to  the 
south,  we  arrive  at  San-sha  or  Samsa  Bay,  shut  in  by  the 
island  of  the  same  name,  and  better  known  to  the  outer 
..world  on  account  of  the  island  of  San-tu,  or  San-tu-ao,  which 
lies  within  it.  Here  in  many  respects  is  an  ideal  position  for  a 
naval  station.  It  affords  good  shelter,  it  has  plenty  of  water, 
and  its  climate  isexcellent.  The  cold  of  Port  Arthur,  or  evenof 
Weihai  is  unknown.  In  place  of  it  there  is  a winter  similar 
to  that  of  Fuchow,  and  a summer  heat  tempered  by  much 
surrounding  water  and  cool  breezes.  Tea,  timber,  camphor, 
sugar,  paper,  indigo,  and  tobacco  are  amongst  the  produc- 
tions of  the  immediate  hinterland.  Defence  should  be 
comparatively  easy,  offence  by  an  enemy  proportionately 
difficult.  The  Decennial  Reports  published  by  the  I.  M. 
Customs  give  the  following  facts.  The  port  of  Santuao  was 
opened  voluntarily  to  foreign  trade  on  8th  May  1899.  The 
vessels  of  two  Powers  had  been  lying  for  months  previous 
to  that  surveying  in  the  bay.  One  of  these,  the  German 
flagship  Kaiser,  had  the  misfortune  to  find  the  rock,  by 
running  upon  it,  since  called  after  her  the  “Kaiser  Rock." 
More  than  40  years  before  that  a British  “seventy-four” 
had  made  a survey,  whilst  in  1899  the  Waterwitch  made  a 
new  one  and  found  no  other  danger  than  the  Kaiser  Rock. 
“A  glance  at  the  British  Admiralty  Chart  (No.  2,772)”  says 
the  report,  “will  show  that  Santu  possesses  an  anchorage 
and  harbour  second  to  none : no  pilot  is  necessary,  and  the 
deepest  draught  ship  can  find  splendid  anchorage  in  any 
part  of  a harbour  6 miles  long  by  one  mile  broad.”  We  shall 
doubtless  hear  more  in  the  future  of  Santu  or  Sansha, 
whichever  it  may  come  to  be  called.  As  the  port  was  opened 
voluntarily  so  it  may,  if  China  desires  by  and  by,  be  closed 
again.  The  amount  of  trade  “has  gradually  but  surely 
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declined  during  the  last  10  years,”  the  Decennial  Report 
tells  us,  so  that  there  would  be  no  great  objection  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view  to  the  re-closing  of  it.  “The  pre- 
sent (commercial)  outlook  is  gloomy.”  For  a naval  station 
it  might  be  the  reverse. 

The  use  of  the  Min  as  a station  for  men-of-war  in  days 
gone  by  was  to  a certain  extent  justified,  but  with  the  con- 
tinued increase  of  draught,  the  position  is  out  of  the  question 
for  the  future,  except  of  course  for  light  draught  vessels. 

We  know  of  nothing  south  of  this  point  that  might  serve 
as  a naval  station  except  the  port  of  Kwang-chow,*  but  as 
that  has  been  leased  to  France  on  the  same  terms  as 
Kiaochao  to  Germany,  for  99  years,  it  is  for  the  present 
unavailable.  The  Pescadores,  which  in  the  hands  of  Japan 
have  been  turned  into  an  almost  ideal  outpost  of  empire, 
were  definitely  lost  to  China  in  1895,  one  unfortunate  result 
of  long  ages  of  sleep,  sloth,  and  unpreparedness.  These 
islands  lie  within  easy  striking  distance  of  a great  part  of 
the  coast  of  China,  and  within  a day’s  steam  of  Fuchow, 
Amoy  and  Swatow.  Except  for  their  unique  strategic  value 
they  are  worthless  agglomerations  of  sand  and  granite. 
But  they  provide  ample  shelter  for  ships,  and  have  been 
heavily  fortified  since  they  came  into  Japanese  hands. 

If  the  Pescadores  are  gone,  however,  there  still  remain 
lessons  of  great  value  which  China  may,  if  she  will,  learn 
from  the  experience  of  other  nations.  She  may  know,  for 
example,  on  the  high  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  that  the  United  States  Government  has  thrown 
away  vast  sums  of  money  in  the  establishment  of  needless 
naval  stations  along  its  coast,  stations  set  up,  not  for  the 
strategic  value  of  the  site,  nor  for  the  advantage  of  the  navy, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  neighbourhood  and  of  others  who 
had  a finger  in  the  pie.  If  from  this  one  object  lesson 
China  learns  to  concentrate  her  efforts  on  two  or  three 
establishments  selected  by  experts  with  but  one  object  in 
view,  the  greatness  of  China’s  naval  strength  as  it  may  be, 
she  will  save  herself  millions  of  dollars  in,  the  long  run.  If 
she  will  allow  herself  to  be  guided  by  the  best  experience, 
she  will  save  herself  the  bitter  self-reproach  of  France 
who,  whilst  spending  three  dollars  to  the  German  two,  sees 
the  navy  of  the  latter  steadily  rising  to  greater  strength 
whilst  her  own  declines.  In  training,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
China  to  find  a better  exemplar  than  England.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  China  in  finding  men  who  can  master  book 
learning,  be  it  naval,  miitary,  legal,  or  what  not.  The 
difficulty,  especially  in  the  first  two,  is  to  get  the  practice  as 

’China  is  said  to  contemplate  the  establishment  of  a base  some- 
where on  the  Island  of  Hainan. 
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well  as  the  precept.  Chinese  officers  and  men  will  find 
their  most  valuable  training  by  doing  things,  not  by  reading 
about  them.  For  this  purpose  they  need  a few  experts  to 
train  many  non-experts.  Such  men  must  be  up-to-date. 
Naval  learning  has  an  ugly  knack  of  becoming  antiquated 
from  one  year  to  another.  Most  of  the  naval  officers  in  the 
Chinese  service  who  gained  experience  under  Admiral  Lang 
have  now  retired,  or  will  soon  do  so.  Younger  men  are 
needed  to  take  their  places,  but  everything  depends  in  the 
final  issue  on  the  wisdom — and  the  money— which  can  be 
provided  by  Peking. 


Chapter  XIV. 


MILITARY  MATTERS. 

China  can  boast  possession  of  the  oldest  war-book  in  the 
world.  Until  recently  much  of  her  strategical  and  tactical 
practice  had  not  gone  beyond  it.  The  “Ping  Fa”  or  “Art 
of  War,”  said  to  have  been  written  in  the  sixth  century, 
B.  C.  was  quite  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  when 
nobody  but  rioters  and  rebels  had  to  be  dealt  with.  Un- 
fortunately China  has  not,  even  in  modern  times,  lived  up  to 
her  old  world  teaching.  The  “Ping  Fa”  says  that  10  well- 
drilled  men  are  more  than  a match  for  100  ill-trained.  “If 
their  arms  are  not  good,  the  soldiers  might  as  well  have 
none.  . . Bad  marksmen  might  as  well  have  no  arrows. 

. . Five  such  soldiers  are  no  match  for  one.”  These  are 

sample  extracts  from  this  highly  sensible  work.  We  shall 
see  how  they  have  been  carried  out  in  modern  practice. 
Picture  No.  1 will  be  presented  as  it  appeared  to  our  own 
eyes.  A squad  of  men  under  a petty-officer  is  engaged  in 
rifle  practice.  We  look  on.  The  arms  are  dirty  and  rusty 
to  a degree.  The  target,  a plate  of  iron  about  two  or  three 
square  feet  in  area,  is  slung  some  50  paces  away.  Many 
shots  are  fired:  few  find  their  mark.  When  one  does,  gongs 
are  beaten  and  there  is  much  congratulation.  Picture  No.  2 
is  taken  from  a book  by  Mrs.  Bishop.  War  is  actually 
raging.  (It  was  the  1894-5  war  against  Japan.)  A battle  is 
imminent.  Troops  have  ammunition  served  out  to  them. 
And  this  is  the  course  of  procedure.  Cartridges  of  many 
sorts  and  sizes  are  poured  out  of  boxes  and  kegs  into  one 
great  heap,  and  the  order  is  “Take  your  choice:  pick  out 
what  suits  you.”  So  a confused  medley  of  men,  armed  with 
all  the  cast-off  patterns  of  European  rifles,  look  for  corres- 
ponding cartridges!  And  this  when,  a few  hours  after,  they 
expected  to  meet  the  highly  trained,  well-organized,  and 
perfectly  supplied  army  of  Japan.  It  is  useless  to  talk  of 
bravery  in  such  cases.  There  are  proofs  enough  that  Chin- 
ese soldiers  are  capable  of  a bravery  as  great  as  those  of 
any  other  land.  We  have  examples  from  Canton,  Foochow, 
Chapoo,  Woosung,  Chinkiang,  and  the  north.  But  bravery 
armed  thus — or  rather  disarmed — is  little  else  than  fool- 
hardiness. 
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When  China  as  a nation  came  to  think  seriously  about 
her  army  organization,  which  was  not  till  the  first  year  in 
the  twentieth  century,  she  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
“Ping  Fa”  of  the  west  filled  a well  stocked  library.  There 
are  many  men  even  from  European  lands  who  forget  this 
elementary  fact,  and  are  ready  at  a moment’s  notice  to  con- 
demn the  Chinese  for  their  tardiness.  A moment’s  glance 
at  Army  Catalogues  alone  would  suffice  to  convince  them 
that  the  creation  of  a modern  army  on  national  lines  is  not 
a thing  to  be  done  in  five  minutes.  The  multiplicity  of 
material,  from  pontoons  to  pins,  and  from  maps  to  Maxims 
is  bewildering.  The  complexity  of  organization  is  to  be 
fully  grasped  only  by  a Kitchener.  The  brain  of  a Moltke  is 
needed  to  assimilate  the  heaped  up  tactical  and  strategic 
knowledge  of  the  ages.  But  what  is  still  more  important 
is  that,  behind  and  beyond  all  this,  there  is  needed  the 
purse  of  a Midas  to  pay  for  it  all. 

The  efforts  now  being  made  by  China  to  develop  her 
fighting  forces  on  western  lines  are  by  no  means  the  first 
in  that  direction.  Tseng  Kuo-fan,  the  main  native  conqueror 
of  the  Taipings,  foresaw  the  need  of  reform  in  this  respect. 
So  did  his  great  contemporary,  Tso  Tsung-tang.  But  it  was 
Li  Hung-chang,  who  stepping  into  the  shoes  of  his  patron, 
Tseng,  made  the  first  efforts  to  put  into  practice  the  new 
learnt  theories.  In  common  with  all  similar  efforts  sub- 
sequently, both  in  the  north  and  up  the  Yangtsze,  failure 
has  been  the  uniform  result,  and  for  its  cause  we  can  but 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  efforts  were  all  provincial.  Even 
in  1900  when  the  Boxer  madness  brought  a mixed  force 
of  many  nationalities  against  China  there  was  no  Chinese 
national  army. 

That  dates  from  the  original  decree  issued  in  1901  which 
formulated  a scheme  for  the  eventual  reorganization  of  the 
Empire’s  forces  on  a threefold  basis — an  active  army,  a 
reserve,  and  an  organized  police.  A year  later  this  idea 
was  developed  somewhat  by  Yuan  Shih-kai,  but  it  was  not 
till  1905  that  the  edict  for  military  reorganization  as  now 
existing  came  into  force.  That  introduced  a fundamental 
change  from  the  previous  provincial  system  under  which 
each  province  did  what  was  right  in  its  own  eyes  in  matters 
military,  to  the  present  national  system.  This  innovation 
has  not  even  yet  (1911)  fully  conquered  its  position:  Viceroys 
and  Governors  are  still  insistent  on  their  retention  of  power: 
purely  Imperial  troops  are  found  to  be  far  less  amenable  to 
provincial  pressure  than  were  their  fore-runners,  and  it  is 
only  now  that  it  is  “proposed”  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment shall  take  over  all  provincial  arsenals  (191 1).  To  the 
onlooker  it  would  seem  impossible  for  China  to  organize 
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her  full  strength  except  on  the  principle  of  unity.  Too  long 
has  she  been  divided  and  thus  an  easy  prey. 

The  1905  decree  produced  a complete  (paper)  scheme 
of  instruction  for  officers,  with  four  different  grades  of 
schools,  and  courses  to  occupy  several  years  of  study.  For 
administrative  purposes  an  Army  Council  was  appointed 
with  a General  Staff  for  the  direction  of  the  more  combatant 
portion  of  the  Empire’s  force.  These  were  to  be  known  as  the 
Lu-chun  or  Imperial  Army,  and  were  to  consist  of  the  three 
arms,  with  an  Army  Service  Corps,  and  all  necessary  auxilia- 
ries. The  active  forces  were  to  consist  of  20  territorial 
sections,  one  for  each  province,  one  for  the  Territory,  an- 
other near  Peking.  A division  of  the  Army  was  to  consist 
of  12  infantry  regiments,  1 cavalry,  3 batteries  of  artillery, 
and  1 company  of  engineers.  The  number  of  these  divisions 
is  variously  given  from  36  to  40,  and  the  number  of  combat- 
ants from  380,000  to  about  500,000.  Machine  guns,  wireless 
telegraphy,  and  ballooning  sections  have  been  added  since 
the  original  promulgation  of  the  decree.  No  opium  smokers 
were  to  be  enlisted : the  term  of  active  service  was  for  3 years, 
followed  by  another  3 in  the  first  reserve,  and  4 in  the 
second.  All  this  new  arrangement  was  intended  to  be  in 
working  order  by  1910,  but  as  that  was  soon  seen  to  be 
impossible,  a new  decree  in  1907  extended  the  time  to  1913 
and  settled  that  the  number  of  divisions  should  be  36,  to  be 
eventually  divided  into  two  grand  sections,  the  Northern  and 
the  Southern  army.  By  1909  special  recruiting  was  being 
made  for  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  the  Northern  Army  had  a 
total  of  about  21 1,000  organized  troops  of  the  new  model, 
with  834  guns.  This  northern  portion  was  far  superior  to 
the  forces  of  the  rest  of  the  Empire  both  in  equipment  and 
training.  Foreign  officers  seeing  its  autumn  manoeuvres 
spoke  highly  of  it.  The  provincial  troops  varied  consider- 
ably, though  trained  more  or  less  according  to  modern  ideals. 
Of  some  250,000  of  which  they  were  composed  only  about  a 
third  were  considered  competent  to  support  regular  troops 
in  time  of  war.  The  largest  provincial  contingent  then 
numbered  but  30,000  and  remained  quite  independent. 

The  present  President  of  the  Army  Board  is  H.E.  Yin 
Chang,  and  with  him  as  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  and 
Commander  of  the  Imperial  Guards,  is  Prince  Tsai  Tao, 
brother  to  the  Regent.  During  the  course  of  1910,  the  latter 
went  on  an  extended  tour  through  Europe  and  America  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  to  his  military  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. He  was,  of  course,  well  received  everywhere,  and  doubt- 
less cameback  with  a brain  full  of  new  impressions,  and  amind 
made  up  of  good  resolves  regarding  his  own  department. 
Amongst  reforms  in  which  he  has  made  a beginning  is  the 
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introduction  of  western  horses  for  breeding  purposes.  The 
Mongolian  pony  is  a sturdy  little  beast,  admirable  in  many 
ways,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  him  or  his  rider  to  be  sent  to  meet 
foes  mounted  on  animals  of  15  or  16  hands  as  against  his  12 
or  13.  The  establishment  of  a stud  farm  by  the  Prince, 
therefore,  is  the  first  practical  step  towards  the  formation  in 
China  of  a cavalry  capable  of  meeting  that  of  the  west. 

The  experience  of  the  present  year  shows  that  while  the 
Chinese  spirit  is  willing,  finance  is  weak.  Again  and  again 
we  discover  enterprises  being  either  stopped  or  curtailed  for 
lack  of  funds.  During  the  time  of  the  Russian  scare  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  year,  we  find  the  Tartar  General  in  Ili 
telegraphing  that  no  supplies  were  reaching  him  from  the 
various  provinces,  that  he  was  short  of  everything,  and  that 
he  wanted  an  immediate  sum  of  three  million  taels.  The 
Finance  Minister  forwarded  two  hundred  thousand!  Loans 
have  been  suggested  by  H.E.  Yin  Chang,  and  it  would  seem 
that,  if  the  re-organization  ordered  is  to  be  completed  in  the 
time  named,  there  is  no  alternative.  Whether  there  is  now 
the  need  for  haste  that  there  was,  we  must  consider  directly, 
but  it  would  seem  as  if  the  authorities  have  already  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  not.  Certain  it  is  that  no  new 
developments  of  an  important  nature  have  been  evolved 
during  the  past  year  or  two.  Expenses  are  being  cut  down,. 
very  ruthlessly  in  some  cases,  and  the  army  is  doing  little 
more  than  mark  time.  Some  exception  must  be  made  in  this- 
respect  with  regard  to  Manchuria.  There  matters  are  in  a 
n-fbre  critical  condition  than  elsewhere,  and  naturally  the 
Government  at  Peking  has  to  do  all  that  it  possibly  can 
in  that  direction.  A request  from  the  local  gentry  of  the 
province  to  H.  E.  Hsi  Liang  led  to  the  development  of  local 
instruction  in  military  matters.  There  was  some  talk  in  this 
connexion  of  raising  the  full  strength  of  the  Imperial  forces 
to  48  divisions.  The  23rd.  division  in  Kirin  has  completed 
its  full  strength  in  Infantry  but  is  still  short  of  the  full  com- 
plement of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  auxiliaries.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  17th  division  in  Szechuan.  As  these  words  are 
being  written  there  is  a conference  of  the  Army  Council 
going  on  in  Peking,  at  which  military  representatives  from 
the  provinces  are  assisting. 

We  are  now  in  a position  to  consider  more  particularly 
the  problems  which  such  a Council  must  perforce  attempt 
to  solve.  Their  task  is  one  of  unexampled  difficulty,  and 
yet  there  are  hopeful  signs  of  its  ultimate  solution.  In  the 
first  place  we  believe  that  it  may  be  asserted  with  every 
assurance  of  truth,  that  the  modern  army  of  China  is  such 
that  there  is  no  visible  sign  that  a new  Taiping  rebellion 
could  meet  with  any  success  against  it,  when  one  remembers 
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the  awful  horrors  of  those  fourteen  years,  from  1850  to  1864, 
when  the  victims  of  man’s  disputes  were  numbered  not  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  but  by  millions,  and  even  tens  of 
millions,  it  is  felt  to  be  a great  thing  that  China  can  promise 
the  world  that  there  shall  be  no  repetition  of  such  a calamity. 
At  the  same  time,  of  course,  in  China,  as  elsewhere,  law  and 
order  depend  on  the  loyalty  of  those  who  support  them,  iir 
the  last  event,  on  the  fighting  forces.  These,  therefore  must 
be  so  governed,  so  trained,  so  paid,  and  so  treated  that  there 
can  be  no  question  of  their  disaffection.  It  was  an  ugly 
circumstance,  if  true,  that  when  the  trouble  occurred  in 
Canton  the  other  day,  the  behaviour  of  a contingent  of  new 
model  troops  was  of  so  doubtful  a description  that  the 
bolts  of  their  rifles  were  removed.  When  trouble  of  such 
a kind  exists  amongst  the  rank  and  file  it  is  highly  desirable 
to  enquire  into  the  treatment  they  have  received.  We  have 
heard  of  fiendish  punishments  in  some  Chinese  regiments. 

But  he  would  be  a false  friend  to  China  who,  at  the 
present  juncture,  should  advise  her  to  trust  her  modern 
forces  in  conflict  with  a western  army,  for  example,  that  of 
Russia  or  Japan.  We  know  that  when  the  recent  friction 
took  place  between  China  and  her  northern  neighbour,  that 
doughty  officer,  the  President  of  the  army  Board,  Gen.  Yin 
Chang,  was  loud  in  praise  of  the  willingness  of  his  men  to 
face  any  foe  if  required  to  do  so.  He  said  that  they  would 
go  to  battle  gladly,  even  if  certain  of  defeat.  No  one  need 
question  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
may  congratulate  them  all  that  there  was  no  need  to  put  the 
promise  to  the  test.  Fighting  for  honour’s  sake  may  at 
times  be  necessary  and  desirable,  but  the  necessity  need 
not  arise  if  diplomacy  does  its  work  as  effectually  as  was 
done  in  the  case  under  consideration.  China  has  much  to 
do  yet,  much  to  learn,  much  to  build  up,  and  much  money  to 
expend  before  her  men,  her  officers,  her  material,  and  its 
organization  and  administration  are  fitted  for  an  equal 
meeting  with  a Russia  who,  as  was  shown  in  the  war  with 
Japan,  can  pour  unceasing  thousands  eastward,  and  supply 
them  with  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  most  arduous 
campaign.  With  her  improved  railway  administration 
Russia  is  far  more  advantageously  placed  for  such  a cam- 
paign than  China  is,  especially  when  the  exposed  position  of 
her  capital  is  concerned.  And  if  this  is  true  concerning 
Russia,  it  is  true  in  an  even  greater  degree  with  regard 
to  Japan,  whose  fighting  forces  now  number  more  than  a 
million,  and  whose  organization  is  what  we  know  it  to  be,  a 
model  for  the  best. 

Connected  with  the  possibility  of  conflict  with  Russia 
is  the  question  of  Mongolia  as  well  as  of  Manchuria.  This 
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immense  territory — the  area  of  Mongolia  is  1,367,953  sq.  m. 
— has  a population  of  some  two  and  a half  millions.  An 
immense  plateau  with  verdant  pasture  lands  but  more  sand, 
with  grass-grown  slopes  and  forest  clad  hills,  with  crystal 
streams  and  rainless  wastes,  Mongolia  is  a land  of  contrasts. 
Possibly  there  is  in  progress  that  secular  process  of  des- 
sication  which  some  geologists  assure  us  is  the  case,  and 
that  the  country  once  the  seat  of  flourishing  cities,  and  now 
the  home  on  the  average  of  two  persons  to  the  square  mile, 
is  destined  to  become  as  a whole  a Sha-mo,  or  sandy  waste, 
which  part  of  it  is  already.  For  the  present,  however,  the 
fact  which  interests  us  most  is  that  there  are  in  existence 
nominally  over  1,300  camps  of  Mongol  troops  numbering 
some  200,000  men,  and  that  all  these  men  are  horsemen. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mongol  life  know  that 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  Mongol  is  born  in  the 
saddle;  that,  well-fed  and  cared  for,  he  is  the  hardiest 
of  the  hardy,  capable  of  bearing  the  extremes  of  his 
climate  without  a murmur,  a man  whom  no  effort  tires, 
whom  no  hardship  daunts,  and  who  wants  little  but 
arms  and  interest  to  become  one  of  the  best  soldiers  alive. 
History  is  full  of  the  doings  of  his  forbears.  Under  the 
varied  names  of  Scythians,  Huns,  Tartars,  the  Golden 
Horde  etc.  etc.  they  conquered  China  and  India,  they  overran 
Persia,  they  ruled  Russia,  they  left  their  name  in  Hungary, 
and  were  not  in  their  earliest  effort  finally  stopped  till  they 
had  reached  the  vine-clad  fields  of  Central  France.  Here, 
under  Attila,  “The  Scourge  of  God,”  in  A.D.  451,  the  wave 
of  their  invasion  was  finally  broken.  What  will  China  make 
of  these  men?  Or  Russia?  It  is  an  open  question.  Inner 
Mongolia  has  many  Chinese  farmer  and  merchant  im- 
migrants, but  Outer  Mongolia  has  few.  The  Outer  Mongol 
is  practically  independent,  and  what  is  to  become  of  him  is 
one  of  the  questions  of  theday, strongly  unnoticedthough  it  be. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Russian  nervousness 
of  what  may  be  the  approaching  military  strength  of  China. 
Muscovite  diplomatists  and  people  argue  that  if  this  power  is 
to  come,  they  will  be  the  first  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it,  and 
unless  Chinese  attention  could  be  turned  to  other  points,  the 
assertion  is  not  to  be  denied.  Two  hundred  thousand  horse- 
men, man  for  man  a match  for  the  Cossack,  and  even  less 
troubled  by  modern  scruples;  well  armed,  well  led,  well  found 
in  military  supplies — they  would  live  on  the  theatre  of  war — is 
it  any  wonder  that  a good  deal  of  diplomacy  and  not  a little 
“bluff”  is  being  employed  to  secure  or  neutralize  such  a force? 
Great  Britain  had  to  fight  three  years  before  her  conquest  of 
the  Boers  was  secured,  and  now  diplomacy  has  “done  the 
rest.”  We  look  on  the  Mongolian  question  as  one  which 
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carries  in  it  more  of  the  future  than  even  that  of  Man- 
churia. What  that  future  contains  itself  alone  can  reveal. 

Ten  years  at  the  very  least  ought  to  elapse  before  another 
great  crisis  arises  in  the  east,  for  that  time  is  covered  by  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  which  has  now  the  undisguised 
support  of  the  United  States,  the  goodwill  of  France,  and 
hardly  less  so,  for  the  time-being,  of  Russia.  Much  may  be 
done  in  ten  years  if  there  be  a carefully  laid  plan,  steadfast 
sticking  to  it,  patriotic  administration  of  funds,  etc.  and  that 
generally  earnest  desire  to  advance  which  seems  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  the  modern  spirit  in  China.  In  ten  years 
the  whole  military  scheme  may  be  carried  out,  schools  in 
full  working  order,  administration  perfected,  a large  reserve 
built  up,  up-to-date  arsenals  established,  and  all  the  multi- 
farious needs  of  an  army  provided  for,  so  far  as  may  be, 
within  the  country  itself.  Much  depends  on  money,  but  not 
everything.  Chinese  officers  should  study  the  history  of  Peter 
the  Great,  and  the  Great  Frederick  of  Prussia  in  this  con- 
nexion. Both  are  full  of  lessons  fitted  for  the  present 
juncture  in  China. 

Troubles  on  the  Southern  and  Western  frontiers  of  the 
empire  are  not  to  be  compared  in  seriousness  with  those  of 
the  North  and  North-west.  France,  it  is  almost  quite  safe 
to  say,  will  never  again  seek  cause  of  quarrel  with  China. 
She  has  quite  as  much  as  she  can  do  to  maintain  her  position 
in  Europe,  and  develop  the  colonial  empire  which  she 
has  already  secured.  From  her,  therefore,  China  has  little 
or  nothing  to  fear.  On  the  contrary,  France  might  be  made 
a close  friend  by  the  development  of  commercial  facilities 
between  Annam  and  the  southern  provinces.  Much  the  same 
is  true  of  England.  She  wants  absolutely  nothing  from 
China  but  a continuance  of  her  commercial  connexion, 
which  is  as  profitable  to  China  as  it  is  to  herself,  and  reason- 
able security  on  her  frontiers  whereever  they  march  side 
by  side  with  those  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  trouble  over 
Pienma  has  been  brought  about  by  just  such  difficulties  as 
we  have  seen  elsewhere;  raids  of  roving  robbers  across  an 
ill-defined  frontier.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  China  has 
learnt  one  lesson  in  this  respect  and  is  calling  for  detailed 
maps  of  all  her  frontiers  for  future  use.  Once  these  are 
secured,  and  China  is  in  a position  to  guarantee  that  sort 
of  peace  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Pax  Britannica, 
she  need  fear  no  more  frontier  incidents  with  Great  Britain. 

Dr.  Dillon,  writing  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for 
April  this  year,  dwelt  on  the  international  position  as  it  then 
affected  China.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  difference 
of  opinion  between  Russia  and  China  had  not  then  been 
finally  adjusted,  nor  had  the  renewal  of  the  Anglo-Japan- 
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ese  Alliance  been  consummated.  Both  these  events  add 
strength  to  what  was  then  said  by  a man  who  knows  the 
politics  of  Europe  as  well  as  any  one  living.  Dr.  Dillon  says, 
“The  idea  that  the  dispute  might  lead  to  military  occupation 
of  any  part  of  Chinese  territory  was  not  seriously  enter- 
tained. In  other  words,  Russia  truly  desires  to  settle  the 
matter  peacefully.  . . the  Russian  nation  desires  a long 

spell  of  peace.  . . All  the  Powers  interested  in  the  Far 

East  are  working  hard  to  hinder  any  change  in  the  status 
quo  there.  . . and  Russian  diplomacy,  surveying  the 

situation  together  with  all  the  elements  that  are  making  for 
a peaceful  solution  of  its  difficulties,  feels  confident  that 
recourse  to  military  force  will  not  be  needed.” 

Here,  then,  is  China’s  opportunity,  arranged  for  her  as 
we  anticipated  above.  Let  her  make  the  most  of  it  for  those 
defensive  purposes  necessary  to  her  integrity.  Above  all, 
remembering  that,  in  the  final  issue,  military  strength 
depends  very  largely  on  financial  strength,  let  her  use  her 
utmost  endeavours  to  develop  her  resources.  Foreign  loans 
are  necessary  as  present  make  shifts : but  money  from  one’s 
own  mines,  one’s  own  fields,  one’s  own  farms  and  fisheries, 
is  better  than  money  from  alien  pockets.  That  is  good  for 
an  end,  the  end  being  self-dependence. 


Chapter  XV. 


THE  SECRET  OF  CHINA’S  ENDURANCE. 

No  thoughtful  visitor  to  Stonehenge  in  England  or  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt  ever  escapes  that  dreamy  sensation 
which  contemplation  of  so  ancient  a monument  is  certain 
to  arouse.  He  shuts  his  eyes  and  is  lost  in  the  mists  of 
bygone  ages.  He  sees  the  builders  at  work  on  the  erection 
before  him,  and  as  they  proceed  slowly,  step  by  step  and 
stone  by  stone  with  the  erection,  he  marks  how  natural  it 
all  is,  and  how  extremely  simple.  Nature  has  her  com- 
plications, it  is  true,  but  she  hides  them.  What  she  shows 
is  simplicity  itself.  And  it  is  the  simple  that  endures.  Here 
is  the  empire  of  China.  When  it  began  we  know  not. 
Exactly  how  it  began  we  know  not.  But  we  do  know  some- 
thing of  human  nature:  we  do  know  something  now  of  the 
force  of  environment,  and  we  can  make  shrewd  guesses 
respecting  man’s  action  when  face  to  face  with  a given 
set  of  circumstances.  That  is  all  we  can  do  with  regard  to 
the  early  days  of  the  Chinese  people.  We  shall  not  trouble 
to  enquire  the  precise  position  of  their  ancient  home  in  the 
west.  All  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  is  that,  like 
Abraham,  they  left  it,  and  like  his  descendants,  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt,  they  found  a Promised  Land.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  the  Western  historians  of 
China  to  recommend  their  students  to  study  the  early  history 
of  the  Chinese  in  the  records  of  the  wanderings  of  the 
Israelites,  and  especially  of  their  subsequent  experiences  as 
recorded  in  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  the  Kings.  The 
suggestion  is  now  m ade.  That  it  may  be  profitable  we  believe, 
for,  human  nature  never  strays  outside  well-defined  bounds, 
and  we  may  not  only  declare  that,  “ What  man  has  done,  man 
may  do,”  but  that  what  he  has  done  he  must  and  will  do. 

That  being  so,  we  may  safely  hark  back  to  the  far  off 
days,  thousands  of  years  before  Christ,  milleniums  before 
Julius  Caesar  landed  in  Britain  and  found  our  forefathers 
clad  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  and  watch  the  entry  of  the  earliest 
Chinese  settlers,  under  their  unknown  Joshua,  into  the  north- 
western portion  of  China  which  became  their  first  eastern 
home.  How  similar  then  were  their  circumstances  to  those 
of  the  Israelite  tribes.  Attacked  from  all  sides  they  soon 
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were  hammered  into  that  homogeneous  unit  in  which  we  still 
find  them.  The  Chinaman  is  the  Jew  of  the  Far  East.  Only 
by  personal  prowess,  better  arms,  and  more  intelligence 
could  they  have  made  their  way.  There  are  no  remains  in 
China  to  mark  the  previous  presence  of  a more  civilized  race 
whom  the  Chinese  overthrew.  They  were  not  Gothic  barbar- 
ians to  revel  in  the  ruin  of  Rome.  On  the  contrary  they 
more  closely  resembled  the  early  agricultural  settlers  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  American  Republic. 

Even  at  this  early  stage  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Chinese  had  already  discovered  the  delights  of  settled  life 
without  which  man  must  ever  remain  in  the  mental,  material, 
and  moral  condition  of  the  nomad.  They  still,  however, 
retained  and  for  long  ages  after,  enough  of  their  old  military 
instinct  to  keep  their  aboriginal  neighbours  in  awe  if  not  in 
subjection,  and  we  have  a very  natural  similarity  between 
the  histories  of  the  Israelite  and  Chinese  conquests  in 
the  recorded  fact  that  the  former  no  more  exterminated 
their  foes  than  the  Chinese  have  theirs.  The  presence 
of  possible  enemies  served  but  to  solidify  that  feeling 
of  unity  which  is  still  to  be  found  both  in  the  Jewish  and  the 
Chinese  races  in  the  clannish  ease  with  which  they  unite 
for  general  advantage.  Unity  for  the  common  good  is  a 
first  element  in  the  success  of  settled  life.  Agriculture  ac- 
companies it,  for  it  is  the  farmer  who  is  the  true  nation 
builder.  Following  his  success  we  find  a development  in 
political  life.  The  leader  of  a nomad  tribe  is  a ruler  by 
virtue  of  personal  prowess.  The  ruler  of  a settled  com- 
munity governs  rather  by  virtue  of  a higher  reasoning  power. 
He  is  not  so  much  the  fighter  as  the  law  maker,  the  pre- 
venter of  quarrels,  the  settler  of  disputes ; and  the  basis  of 
his  rule  is  a common  assent  itself  based  on  long  experience 
of  what  is,  and  what  is  not  good  for  the  community  at  large, 
and  hence,  more  or  less,  for  its  individuals.  There  thus 
arose  in  course  of  time  a partly  theocratic,  partly  patriarchal 
Chinese  despotism,  and  with  it,  as  is  always  the  case,  there 
came  about  a gradual  deterioration  of  character.  As  early 
as  the  days  of  Lao-tsz,  born  B.C.  604,  we  find  condemnations 
of  a depravity  bordering  on  that  which  afterwards  disgraced 
Rome,  and  the  one  burden  of  this  old-world  reformer  was 
the  necessity  for  a return  to  primitive  purity,  a “return 
to  Tao.” 

Some  50  years  later  there  was  born  a greater  than  he, 
Confucius,  of  whom  we  have  already  said  enough  for  the 
purpose  of  these  pages.  What  had  previously  been  done 
for  the  Chinese  in  the  matter  of  social,  governmental,  and 
military  unity  was  now  to  be  duplicated  in  the  region  of 
mental  and  moral  union.  The  great  Sage  himself  claimed 
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no  originality.  He  was  but  a collector,  an  editor  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  past.  Not  of  that  kind  of  metaphysical  wis- 
dom which  was  incomprehensible  to  the  ordinary  man,  and 
•of  which  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  Lao-tsz  himself 
had  any  definite  apprehension,  but  of  the  wisdom  of  sense 
and  of  the  senses,  which,  never  straying  beyond  the  bounds 
of  nature,  is  in  consequence  so  very  acceptable  and  useful 
to  man,  himself  a part  of  nature.  England  was  still  in  the 
^Cimmerian  darkness  of  a prehistoric  age  when  this  new 
light  first  burst  on  China. 

As  there  was  nothing  new  in  the  moral  side  of  Confucian- 
teaching,  so  there  was  nothing  new  in  its  more  practical  side 
as  it  applied  to  the  customs  of  every  day  life  in  Chinese 
families.  In  fact,  the  time  when  the  family  became  the  unit 
in  the  Chinese  political  system  is  hidden  in  the  obscurity  of 
all  their  early  existence.  How  tremendous  an  influence  the 
existence  of  this  unit  has  exercised  in  all  the  details  of 
Chinese  life  throughout  the  generations  can  never  adequately 
be  portrayed.  We  have  but  to  point  to  its  binding  power. 
“Where  thou  diest  will  I die,  and  there  will  I be  buried,” 
says  Ruth  to  Naomi  in  the  beautiful  story  bearing  her  name, 
and  the  declaration  might  have  been  used  by  all  dutiful  sons 
and  daughters  in  China  for  the  last  4,000  years.  Nor  does 
this  family  unity  end  in  a mere  bond  of  relationship.  It 
fashions  chains  of  adamant  in  a thousand  different  forms, 
strongest  of  all  in  what  is  commonly  called  ancestor  wor- 
ship. Students  of  ancient  law  know  how  difficult  it  often 
is  to  declare  where  the  dictates  of  morality  end  and  those  of 
law  begin.  In  the  dawn  of  civilization,  of  course,  morality 
was  necessarily  individual  in  application  when  contrasted 
with  the  generality  of  law.  Even  now  each  man  in  an 
(individualistic  land  judges  and  acts  for  himself.  But  in 
China  the  moral  mentor  and  the  giver  of  law  were  one  and 
the  same — the  father  of  the  family,  who  still  has  the  power 
•of  life  and  death  over  his  immediate  descendants.  Con- 
sequently, the  expression  which  describes  every  man  as 
doing  “what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes”  has  no  force  in  China, 
where  men  do,  not  what  is  right  in  their  own  eyes,  but  in  the 
eyes  of  their  family,  the  definition  of  “right”  having  become 
crystallized  during  the  practice  of  the  ages.  The  many 
ancient  dicta  bearing  on  this  and  other  matters  were  com- 
piled and  condensed  by  Confucius  and  his  disciples,  with 
what  success  the  long  history  of  the  Chinese  bears  ample 
witness. 

Another  circumstance,  which  has  tended  to  lengthen 
the  existence  of  the  empire  as  well  as  to  stamp  it  with  those 
peculiarities  which  mark  it  off  from  every  other,  is  to  be 
found  in  its  position.  Not  only  has  it  been  cut  off  from 
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Europe  and  America,  but  it  has  even  been  secluded  for  the 
most  part  from  the  remainder  of  Asia.  Relations  with 
India  have  been  few  and  far  between.  The  vast  mass  of 
the  Himalayas  intervenes  as  a barrier.  Central  Asia  is 
largely  desert,  which  prevented  easy  communication  west- 
ward. The  warlike  Tartars  swooped  down  from  the  north 
but  to  conquer  and  be  absorbed.  On  the  east  there  were 
Korea  and  Japan.  The  first  soon  come  under  the  influence 
of  a more  civilized  people,  while  the  sea  effectually  prevented 
easy  and  regular  intercourse  with  the  other,  although  it  did 
not  prevent  Japanese  freebooters  from  raiding  Chinese 
coasts.  China,  therefore,  was  mistress  of  her  own  castle* 
free  to  do  as  she  liked,  and  never  threatened  by  enemies 
numerous  enough  to  do  more  than  overthrow  a dynasty — a 
matter  of  small  moment.  India,  in  startling  contrast  with 
China,  has  found  herself  open  to  external  influences  from 
the  very  dawn  of  her  history.  Alexander  the  Great  made 
his  way  to  the  Indus  and  showed  the  route  along  which 
numerous  other  invaders  have  followed.  In  more  modem 
times,  especially  after  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  route  by 
Vasco  da  Gama,  the  sea  became  the  highway,  a fact  ta 
which  at  this  moment  is  due  British  predominance  in  the 
peninsular.  Seclusion  unquestionably  has  had  the  effect  of 
adding  to  the  length  of  China’s  independent  existence. 
Whether  this  was  a matter  on  which  she  ought  to  congratu- 
late herself  is  a question  with  many  pros  and  cons. 

Such  a situation  is  naturally  reflected  in  the  political 
system  under  which  the  empire  has  been  carried  on.  With 
less  and  less  need  for  the  military  virtues,  soldiering  gradual- 
ly fell  into  disrepute,  and  it  became  proverbial  that  as  good 
iron  need  not  be  used  for  making  nails,  so  no  good  man 
should  become  a soldier.  That  such  a proverb  could  not 
have  grown  up  in  a safe  and  secluded  land,  such  as  China 
was,  has  become  very  evident  during  recent  years.  For 
ever  since  the  disastrous  defeat  of  China  by  Japan  in  1894-5* 
and  especially  after  the  more  recent  events  of  1900  and 
1904-5,  the  old  proverbial  wisdom  has  been  thrown  to  the 
winds  as  no  longer  applicable.  Every  schoolboy  now'  is  to 
be  instructed  in  the  elements  of  military  duty,  and  men  of 
the  best  families  are  setting  the  example  by  sending  their 
sons  to  the  new  military  academies.  Hit-herto  there  has 
been  no  comparison  between  the  honour  awarded  to  the  civil 
authorities  and  to  those  attached  to  the  combatant  services, 
but  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when,  as  w'as  recently 
the  case  in  London,  it  will  be  some  successful  general  who 
is  the  idol  of  the  times. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  successful  of  the  adminis- 
trative bonds  which  have  held  China  together  throughout  the 
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centuries  has  been  her  system  of  competitive  examinations 
for  Government  appointments.  The  theory  of  this  system 
is  almost  as  democratic  as  that  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
a government  “ of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people,”  Endless  examples  are  available  to  show  that  from 
the  humblest  circumstances — with  a few  notable  exceptions 
— men  might  rise  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  empire  short  of 
such  as  are  reserved  for  members  of  the  Imperial  House. 
This  fact,  combined  with  another  that  China  has  no  order 
of  hereditary  nobility,  explains  the  wide-spread  feeling  in 
China  that  “Jack  is  as  good  as  his  master,”  in  a word  that 
class  distinctions  are  unknown,  and  that  what  observable 
differences  are  now  apparent  have  their  root  in  differences 
in  the  possession  or  non-possession  of  worldly  goods.  More- 
over, there  being  no  hereditary  aristocracy,  there  were  no 
two  sets  of  laws,  one  for  the  rich  and  the  other  for  the  poor. 
All  alike  came  under  the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  in 
the  great  collection  based  on  that  attributed  to  Li  Kwai  two 
thousand  years  ago.  It  is  a law  without  lawyers;  a law  in 
whichsentimentis  apt  to  play  a greater  parttnan  is  customary 
in  modern  British  practice;  a law  in  which,  as  sometimes 
carried  out,  there  are  infinite  opportunities  for  corruption  and 
maladministration.  But  it  would  neither  be  wise  nor  right 
to  argue  from  the  evil-doings  of  its  most  corrupt  day,  that 
justice  has  always  been  unknown  in  China.  The  reverse 
must  have  been  the  case,  since  without  justice  between  man 
and  man  society  is  impossible. 

There  has,  moreover,  for  many  centuries  been  a great 
safeguard  against  unrestrained  injustice  in  the  existence  of 
the  Peking  Gazette,  the  oldest  existing  newspaper  in  the  world, 
if  indeed  it  can  be  termed  a newspaper  at  all.  This  is  known 
to  have  been  in  existence  during  the  Tang  Dynasty,  (A.  D. 
618-907),  and  its  daily  utterances,  meagre  though  they  be, 
have,  through  all  the  centuries,  had  no  small  share  in  weld- 
ing together  the  vast  mass  of  China’s  millions  scattered  as 
these  are  over  an  area  greater  than  that  of  Europe.  The 
movements  of  the  Court,  the  lists  of  promotions,  the  more 
important  official  memorials  selected  from  the  many  sent  in, 
edicts,  and  Imperial  rescripts — these  are  the  chief  official 
contents.  But  amongst  them  are  recorded  Imperial  opinions, 
and  these  are  such  as,  at  times,  to  make  the  highest  tremble 
and  the  most  callous  wince.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  that  there  is  no  reading  between  the  lines  required 
if  one  is  to  appreciate  the  true  inwardness  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Peking  Gazette,  but  long  continued  study 
of  its  pages  has  convinced  us  that  however  much  it  may 
play  to  the  gallery  at  times,  there  is  a sufficiency  of  honest 
criticism  and  suggestion  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  for 
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ages  it  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  between  the 
masses  and  their  unseen  rulers  in  the  Forbidden  City. 

China  was  early  a settled  land,  and  it  is  in  settled  lands 
that  routine  becomes  a convenient  habit  difficult  to  break. 
The  influence  of  the  family  unit  is  seen  in  the  system  of  land 
tenure  in  China,  a system  forming  one  of  those  adamantine 
chains  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  which  bind  the  natives 
so  closely  together.  The  Crown  is  the  universal  land-owern. 
All  lease-holders  hold  direct  from  the  Emperor.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  allodial  or  freehold  land  in  China,  neither  is 
there  any  law  of  entail.  Rent  is  paid  in  the  form  of  a land 
tax.  When  an  eldest  son  is  said  to  inherit  his  father’s  pro- 
perty, it  is  understood  that  he  rather  holds  it  in  trust  than 
that  he  can  do  what  he  pleases  with  it.  Other  members  of  the 
family  have  to  be  consulted.  Daughters  never  inherit  land. 
And  as  agriculture  was  early  developed  so  also  were  those 
rude  arts  and  sciences  that  depend  on  its  productions.  The 
ideal  of  Comte  as  seen  in  the  rise  of  an  industrial  order  soon 
made  itself  apparent,  though  owing  to  differing  circum- 
stances the  order  of  precedence  as  practically  worked  out 
in  China  varied  from  the  theoretic  order  of  the  French 
philosopher.  He  placed  his  classes  in  the  following  sequence, 
bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  agriculturists.  That 
of  China  begins  with  the  literati,  and  then  proceeds  to  the 
agriculturists,  next  to  the  merchant,  and  those  connected  with 
him,  and  lastly  to  the  artisan,  etc. 

We  may  now  in  few  words  sum  up  what  has  already 
been  said.  The  endurance  of  China  has  been  due  to  the 
union  of  a considerable  number  of  varied  forces  intimately 
intermingled.  There  was  an  original  unity  to  start  with, 
and  this  was  made  more  perfect  by  an  antagonistic  environ- 
ment. Personal  and  racial  superiority  added  to  its  force. 
This  led  to  settled  habits  and  clannishness.  On  these  were 
based  a system  of  laws  admirably  suited  to  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  people.  A non-aggressive  attitude  towards  religious 
beliefs  avoided  a disruptive  force  which  in  some  lands  has 
proved  almost  suicidal.  Seclusion  from  powerful  enemies 
added  to  the  ease  with  which  existence  was  prolonged,  and 
a union  of  despotism  with  democracy  provided  an  ideal 
political  solution  of  problems  as  they  arose.  Dynasties 
came  and  went  but  the  system  continued.  Thus  has  the 
great  Chinese  Empire  outlived  all  the  ancient  empires  of 
the  world.  Egypt,  Babylon,  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome, 
where  are  they?  “With  the  years  beyond  the  flood." 
China  still  remains,  and  there  are  many  signs  of  her 
rejuvenation. 

So  far,  we  have  discussed  factors  in  the  Chinese  problem 
as  they  have  been  affected  by  the  nature  of  man,  mainly 
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man  in  his  Chinese  form.  But  there  are  other  than  human 
influences  to  be  considered,  and  these  must  now  be  glanced 
at.  Does  the  soil  belong  to  man,  or  man  to  the  soil?  We 
have  a very  expressive  phrase  in  “a  son  of  the  soil,”  but  as 
a matter  of  fact  surprisingly  little  research  has  been  made 
into  the  effect  which  Mother  Earth  has  on  her  children. 
Space  forbids  that  we  should  do  more  here  than  glance  at 
that  “Telluric  Selection,”  and  the  effect  it  has  had  on  the 
Chinese.  Any  well  trained  boy  of  sixteen  ought  to  be  able 
to  give  reasonable  answers  to  such  questions  as  these  : Why 
do  deserts  give  birth  to  robber  broods?  Why  should  plateau 
dwellers  like  the  Tibetans  and  Peruvians  have  bigger  chest 
measurements  than  most  other  people?  How  was  it  that 
Russia  found  it  so  easy  to  overrun  Siberia?  And  a moment’s 
thoughton such questionswill attune  themind  totheconsidera- 
tion  of  some  points  we  now  desire  to  submit.  First  then,  we 
will  glance  at  the  configuration  of  the  land  within  which  the 
Chinese  proper  are  mainly  found.  We  have  seen  it  shut  off  by 
the  ocean,  by  deserts,  and  by  mountains  from  dangerous 
neighbours.  It  happens  to  be,  moreover,  of  that  shape,  the 
'circular,  which  contains  the  greatest  area  within  the  least 
perimeter:  the  centre  being  somewhere  near  Ichang,  and 
close  enough  to  Hankow  to  point  to  the  immense  possibilities 
of  the  future  of  that  port.  Next,  it  is  necessary  to  note  that 
■unlike  Europe  and  many  other  portions  of  the  world,  China 
is  mainly  free  from  tertiary  rock  deposits.  There  is  no 
chalk,  for  example.  The  rocks  are  paleozoic  or  mesozoic. 
Vast  regions  in  the  north  are  covered  by  thick  deposits  of 
loess,  wind  or  water  borne — geologists  differ  on  the  point. 
South  of  the  Yangtsze,  mountain  and  valley  alternate,  and  in 
the  latter  at  times  the  heat  is  intense.  Then  there  are  im- 
mense stretches  of  coast  land  purely  alluvial,  and  still  in 
j many  places  swampy.  All  these  things  have  left  their  mark 
on  the  Chinese  race.  In  the  north  their  close  relationship 
was  strengthened  by  the  cold  of  winter.  “Live  peaceably 
together  or  freeze  separately,”  is  the  gentle  hint  of  the 
arctic  wind.  In  the  south  the  type  varies  according  to 
climate  and  environment.  But  between  the  two,  the  north- 
erner and  the  southerner,  we  are  enabled  to  say  of  the 
Chinese  what  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  existing  race, 
that  they  can  live  and  work  in  any  climate  known  to  man. 
They  are  equally  at  home  in  the  sandy  wastes  of  outer 
Mongolia  and  in  the  swamps  of  Southern  Siam:  they  bear 
the  intensest  cold  of  a Siberian  winter,  when  mercury  is 
frozen  solid  and  congealed  sap  splits  open  forest  trees,  as 
readily  as  they  labour  under  the  tropic  sun  of  Singapore, 
Java,  or  India.  Moreover,  telluric  selection  has  conferred 
on  them  ability  to  withstand  many  diseases  which  are 
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rapidly  fatal  to  other  races.  Under  the  French  regime  at 
Panama  it  was  noticed  that  the  Chinese  coolies  were  those 
least  attacked  by  malaria.  If  the  race  were  ever  liable  to 
dirt  diseases,  it  has  largely  got  over  it,  and  hence  the  present 
possibility  of  life  in  Chinese  cities  and  villages  insanitary 
as  they  are.  The  intense  struggle  for  existence  long  ago 
began  the  weeding  out  of  the  unfit,  and  unless  some  imported 
disease  should  happen  to  be  peculiarly  fatal,  as  scarlet  fever 
once  was  in  Shanghai,  those  that  now  remain  will  remain  to 
increase  and  multiply.  There  have  been  conquests  of  China,, 
and  there  may  be  again,  but  a conquest  of  the  Chinese  is 
inconceivable.  A new  dynasty  may  come  again,  as  new 
dynasties  have  done  before,  but  telluric  law  gives  land  to 
those  who  can  best  exploit  it,  and  except  under  modem 
direction  and  with  up-to-date  appliances  it  is  impossible  to 
see  whence  that  race  is  to  come  which  can  improve  on  the 
four  hundred  millions  of  Chinese.  They  have  been  the 
possessors  of  this  soil  longer  than  any  other  people  have 
owned  theirs.  In  their  case  telluric  experiments  have  been 
worked  out  more  fully  than  in  arly  other,  and  the  result  is  as 
we  see  it.  Confucius  himself  was  rather  the  son  of  Chinese 
soil  and  circumstances  than  the  father  of  her  faith.  He  was 
a survival  of  the  natural  as  opposed  to  what  is  called  the 
supernatural  in  the  cases  of  Zoroaster,  Siddartha,  and 
Mohammed.  And  it  was  his  naturalism  rather  than  the 
supernaturalism  of  the  west  which  made  him  so  acceptable 
not  only  to  his  countrymen,  be  it  noted,  but  to  their  rulers. 
“No  bishop,  no  King,”  said  the  first  Stewart  Ruler  of  England. 
“No  Confucius,  no  Huangti,”  said  the  first  Manchu  Emperor 
of  China,  as  all  preceding  Emperors  had  done.  And  thus  we 
find  the  Chinese  people  firmly  rooted  in  a soil  which  has  done 
so  much  to  make  them  what  they  are.  They  are  one  with  it : 
they  have  lived  in  harmony  with  its  requirements:  they  have 
grown  accustomed  to  its  demands.  Laws,  habits,  customs,  and 
predilections  are  in  sympathy  with  it,  and  because  its  varia- 
tions are  so  wide,  its  differences  so  great,  and  the  abilities  of 
its  sons  so  varied,  they  find  themselves  at  home  in  other  lands 
wherever  these  may  be.  Is  it  any  wonder  Vhat  they  have  en- 
dured? Is  there  any  doubt  that  they  will  continue  to  endure? 


Chapter  XVI. 


A STATIONARY  DESPOTISM. 

China  differs  from  other  despotic  lands  mainly  in  the 
length  of  her  continuance.  We  have  given  the  principal 
reasons  for  this  extraordinary  longevity  in  the  previous 
chapter.  It  is  now  necessary,  in  order  that  subsequent  his- 
tory may  be  clearly  understood,  to  pause  a moment  in  order 
to  view  the  condition  of  affairs  into  which  Western  influences 
began  to  flow  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century.  For  long 
ages  China  had  been  a despotism.  But  the  absolute  char- 
acter of  her  rule  was,  as  we  have  seen,  modified  by  a form 
of  popular  government  which  practically  bore  many  of  the 
fruits  of  democracy.  European  economists  in  the  eighteenth 
century  were  high  in  their  praises  of  this  Far  Eastern  sys- 
tem as  they  knew  it  mainly  by  hearsay.  Seven  points  in 
particular  appealed  to  those  of  them  who  were  opposed  to 
the  aristocratic  systems  then  prevalent  in  the  West.  In 
countries  where  only  the  upper  classes  were  educated  and 
only  a small  percentage  of  the  nation  could  either  read  or 
write,  the  widespread  education  of  the  Chinese  masses  was 
a thing  to  be  lauded  to  the  skies,  and  was  in  consequence 
very  rightly  praised.  Hardly  less  so  was  the  addiction  of 
the  people  to  business,  to  agriculture,  to  trade,  etc.  This 
in  itself  pointed  to  an  absence  of  political  turmoil  from 
which  the  Europe  of  the  period  was  anything  but  free.  The 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in  Europe  were  times 
of  almost  unending  strife.  Wars,  rebellions,  and  revolutions 
marked  their  course  in  blood.  The  contemplation  of  the 
quietude  of  China  must  have  caused  many  a suffering 
philosopher  to  look  upon  her  as  a paradise  of  peace.  Then, 
again,  her  system  of  governmental  appointment  to  office 
appeared  absolutely  ideal  to  the  struggling  scholars  of  a 
European  middle  class.  Competitive  examination  was  as 
yet  unknown  to  the  West:  it  was  the  custom  of  ages  in  China, 
and  the  admirer  of  so  heavenly  a scheme  as  this  was  in 
theory  did  not  then  know  of  the  more  earthly  elements  mixed 
up  with  it.  Another  immense  superiority  which  China 
possessed  in  the  eyes  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  its  free- 
dom from  religious  troubles.  The  terrible  sectarian  warfare 
which  had  existed  in  most  European  countries  for  some  four 
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centuries  was  practically  unknown  in  China.  Such  was  her 
willing  tolerance  under  the  wise  dictates  of  the  Great  Sage 
that  it  required  something  more  tangible  than  mere  opinion 
to  cause  the  Chinese  Government  to  take  active  proceedings 
against  any  of  its  own  people.  In  Europe  on  the  contrary 
there  had  been  done  in  the  name  of  Christianity  deeds  at 
the  very  mention  of  which  a skin-clad  savage  would  have 
exclaimed,  “Am  I a dog  that  I should  do  these  things  ? ” 
Father  had  been  set  against  son,  and  son  against  father. 
When,  as  in  England,  the  law  finally  stepped  in  to 
prevent  actual  massacre,  there  still  was  left  a legacy  of 
hate  which  the  present  attitude  of  High  Churchman 
to  Nonconformist  all  too  lightly  outlines.  Doubtless  this 
Chinese  tolerance  was  due  largely  to  what  was  considered 
another  great  beauty  in  her  general  character,  the  prevailing 
uniformity  in  the  habits,  the  sentiments,  and  the  moral 
nature  of  her  people.  When  to  this  was  added  the  fact 
that  an  hereditary  aristocracy  was  unknown  in  China,  we 
are  in  possession  of  one  of  the  main  charms  which  revolution- 
ary Europe,  incensed  beyond  measure  at  the  grinding 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  her  feudalism,  could  not  fail  to 
applaud  to  the  echo.  All  the  six  other  excellences  would 
be  held  dependent  on  this  one,  this  freedom  from  the 
oppression,  the  arrogance,  the  arbitrary  power,  and  the 
domineering  of  a class  of  social  usurpers,  country  squires 
worse  than  Turkish  bashaws,  the  “little  tyrants  of  their 
fields  ” as  Gray  calls  them.  Happy  China  ! 

Closer  acquaintance  has  led  us  to  modify  these  rhapso- 
dies not  a little.  It  is  true  that  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  China  actually  was  in  some  respects, 
ahead  of  her  Western  contemporaries.  But  there  was  this, 
for  her,  fatal  difference.  Their  degradation  contained  the 
germs  of  a new  life.  Her  superiority  was  infected  with  the 
poison  of  stagnant  death.  This  is  ever  the  result  of  absolute 
power.  “When  a nation,”  asks  an  anonymous  writer  of 
much  power,  “has  in  the  fulness  of  time  arrived  at  a despotic 
functionarism,  imposed  upon  it  appropriately  because  all 
the  required  characteristics  are  present,  then  what  progress 
is  before  it  ? — None.”  Now  it  must  be  remembered  that 
China  had  reached  this  condition  long  before  the  present 
Manchu  dynasty  came  to  the  throne.  Indeed  if  it  had  not 
been  so,  the  Manchus  would  never  have  gained  their  power. 
On  the  night  of  the  8th.  April,  1644,  the  last  of  the  Mings 
went  up  the  Wan  Sui  Hill  in  the  palace  ground  at  Peking, 
and  on  the  lapel  of  his  robe  he  wrote  this  last  decree : 
(Giles,  “Chinese  Literature,”  p.  337),  “We,  poor  in  virtue 
and  of  contemptible  personality,  have  incurred  the  wrath  of 
God  on  high.  My  Ministers  have  deceived  me.  I am  ashamed 
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to  meet  my  ancestors:  and  therefore  I myself  take  off  my 
crown,  and,  with  my  hair  covering  my  face,  await  dis- 
memberment at  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  Do  not  hurt  a 
single  one  of  my  people ! ” He  then  hanged  himself,  and 
China  was  “with  its  refined  and  scholarly  people,  heirs  to 
a glorious  literature  more  than  twenty  centuries  old,  in  the 
power  of  a wild  race  of  herdsmen.”  But  the  herdsmen  at 
least  were  men,  virile,  strong,  daring,  and  of  a perfect  mind 
to  tackle  the  task  before  them.  Not  till  that  was  completed 
could  they  sit  down  to  sloth  and  idleness,  and  the  reign  of  the 
second  Ta-tsing  Emperor,  Kanghsi,  (1662-1723)  was  well  on 
its  way  before  the  Ming-loving  southerners  had  shaved  the 
head  and  taken  to  the  pigtail.  His  was  a glorious  reign,  a reign 
of  great  deeds  and  great  accomplishments.  Amongst  them 
may  be  mentioned  the  compilation  of  the  dictionary  bearing 
his  name,  and  the  still  greater  achievement  of  the  compilation 
of  works  such  as  the  Pei  Wen  Yun  Fu,  of  44  large  closely 
printed  volumes,  a “huge  concordance  to  all  literature.” 
Another,  somewhat  similar,  was  the  P’ien  Tzu  Lei  P’ien  of 
36  largb  volumes.  Next  come  the  encyclopaedias,  the  Yuan 
Chien  Lei  Han  of  44  volumes,  and  the  stupendous  T’u  Shu 
Chi  Ch’eng,  profusely  illustrated,  in  1628  volumes  of  about 
200  pp.  each.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Prof.  Giles’s  work 
above  named  for  further  details  of  these.  We  have  cited 
them  here  as  testimony  to  the  temporary  rise  of  Chinese 
ability  under  the  spur  of  a new  dynasty  and  stirring  times. 

But  as  despotism  continued  to  hold  its  sway,  so  its  inevit- 
able results  soon  resumed  control  of  the  situation.  In  a song 
written  by  Ch’ien  Lung  himself  the  fourth  Emperor  of  the 
Ta-Tsings,  we  have  a glimpse  of  the  plutocractic  tendencies 
of  the  time  which  might  as  equally  as  well  have  been  written 
in  Imperial  Rome  as  in  Imperial  Peking: — 

What  men  of  this  world  most  adore  is  gold: 

The  devils  deep  in  hell  the  dross  adore: 

Where  gold  is  there  the  gods  are  in  its  wake. 

Augustan  Rome,  corrupt,  extravagant,  and  vulgar 
is  here  suggested  in  three  caustic  lines.  So  soon  had  the 
simple  manners,  the  love  of  country  life,  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  “wild  race  of  herdsmen”  been  changed  for  a love  of 
pomp,  a life  of  luxury,  and  the  splendour  of  a magnificently 
profligate  capital.  Ch’ien  Lung  became  “a  guest  on  high” 
in  the  year  1799,  and  there  has  never  been  a real  man,  firm, 
strong,  and  constant  on  the  Manchu  throne  since.  Ch’ien 
Lung  was  the  last  of  his  race  to  rise  superior  to  his  environ- 
ment. Dr  Hawks  Pott  pithily  summarizes  the  results  of  his 
virility  in  three  sentences.  “ He  had  reigned  for  sixty  years, 
and  had  brought  the  present  Dynasty  to  the  summit  of  its 
glory.  From  the  steppes  of  Mongolia  on  the  north  to  Cochin- 
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China  on  the  south,  and  from  Formosa  on  the  east  to  Nepaul 
on  the  west,  the  Chinese  armies  had  everywhere  been 
victorious.  Upwards  of  400,000^000  people  acknowledged 
the  rule  of  the  Great  Emperor.” 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  recording  so  glowing  an 
estimate  in  the  midst  of  a chapter  such  as  this  which  deals 
with  stagnation,  and  an  almost  cataleptic  immovability  as  its 
main  subject.  For  its  just  such  points  as  these,  just  these 
underlying  reserves  of  immense  strength,  which  the  modern 
observer  of  China  and  things  Chinese  is  apt  to  overlook. 
For  many  years  Western  man  has  become  accustomed  by 
reading,  conversation,  and  suggestion,  using  that  word  partly 
in  its  hyphnotic  sense,  to  consider  the  Chinese  as  hopelessly 
slumbrous  and  unprogressive,  inextricably  entangled  in  their 
web  of  nepotism  and  maladministration,  and  so  weakened  by 
the  blood-sucking  of  generations  as  to  be  incapable  either  of 
making  head-way  against  such  adverse  conditions  within,  or 
of  successfully  opposing  aggressive  tendencies  from  without. 
Yet  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a century  ago  when  the  Chinese 
subdued  so  warlike  a set  of  mountaineers  as  the  GhOrkas  of 
Nepaul.  Is  it  possible  that  such  an  “'old  force”  can  have 
utterly  died  out?  We  trow  not. 

Chinese  Government  has  been  defined  as  despotism 
tempered  by  rebellion,  a four  word  definition  containing  as 
much  truth  as  four  words  can,  for  rebellions  have  always 
been  a mark  of  absolute  rule,  just  as  frequent  “revolutions” 
are  the  natural  outcome  of  conditions  in  Latin  America. 
But  once  a nation  has  reached  that  stage  in  which  despotism 
is  appropriate,  it  matters  little  how  many  rebellions  there 
may  be,  or  whether  they  are  successful  or  unsuccessful. 
They  make  no  real  difference  to  the  Government  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  country.  The  despot  may  change  or 
disappear,  but  the  despotism  remains.  There  is  a fundamental 
difference  between  a rebellion  and  a revolution  property  so 
called.  A rebellion  is  merely  aimed  at  administrators,  not 
at  the  system  of  Government.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
China,  where  a petty  mandarin  has  but  to  make  a slightly 
more  vexatious  “squeeze,”  than  his  predecessor,  to  become 
the  object  of  popular  wrath,  to  have  his  sacred  person  tum- 
bled about,  possibly  kicked  and  killed,  and  to  have  his  yamen 
burnt  over  his  dead  body.  And  all  because  of  a slight  “error” 
in  administration.  The  very  men  who  have  done  these  deeds 
would  be  the  first  to  uphold  the  laws.  But  however  simple 
and  however  unimportant  may  be  the  origin  of  such  a trouble 
the  Chinese  authorities  never  under-rate  it  for  an  instant. 
The  experience  of  ages  has  proved  the  ever-present  existence 
of  the  Have-nots,  the  hungry,  the  starved,  the  over-taxed, 
the  discontented,  and  all  the  rest  who  go  to  people  the  Cave 
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of  Adullam  which  in  India  and  China  is  bigger  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  A Chinese  mandarin  knows — 
nobody  better — what  the  angry  shout  of  a few  bold  rebels 
may  lead  to.  Have  not  his  predecessors  paid  with  their  lives 
the  penalty  of  that  shout?  Have  not  the  highest  in  the  land 
been  thrust  from  their  places  over  and  over  again  because 
that  shout  is  taken  as  a tocsin  by  every  wretched  plotter  in  the 
purlieus  of  every  over-populated  city?  Are  there  not  in- 
stances where  the  Celestial  Ruler  himself  has  been  held  by 
rebels  to  have  “sinned  before  Heaven”  and  in  their  sight,  and 
to  have  paid  the  penalty  of  their  displeasure?  This  is  known 
full  well,  for  this  is  rebellion,  and  under  a despotism  rebellion 
is  as  breath  in  the  nostrils  of  a people  bled  by  bureaucracy 
and  plundered  by  its  parasites. 

Under  a despotism  the  loss  even  of  material  good  is  laid 
to  the  door  of  the  government.  Especially  isthjsso  when,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  and  the  people  of  Israel,  despotism 
is  allied  to  theocracy.  Many  cases  are  recorded  in  Holy  Writ 
where  famine,  pestilence,  etc.  are  taken  as  visitations  on  the 
people  for  the  sins  of  their  rulers.  “These  sheep,  what  have 
they  done  ?”  is  the  pathetic  cry  of  David  under  a reputed 
infliction  of  the  kind:  such  examples  are  numerous  in  Chinese 
history.  Calamities  befall  the  people  for  the  shortcomings 
of  the  Emperor.  What  more  natural,  then,  the  desire  to 
make  an  exchange  of  one  ruler  who  confesses  his  faults  for 
another  who  promises  everything  that  is  good?  Chinese 
historians  perhaps,  never  recognized  the  danger  there  is  in 
entering  into  partnership  with  the  Deity.  He  it  is,  or  at 
least  his  henchman,  N ature,  who  sends  the  flood  which  brings 
the  famine;  who  causes  drought  which  ends  in  death;  who 
punishes  with  pestilence  an  insanitary  people  ignorant  of 
health’s  first  law;  and  for  all  these  things  the  human  partner 
is  responsible.  Need  we  wonder  that  riots  are  every  day 
occurrences  somewhere  in  China,  that  risings  of  secret 
societies  are  threatened  every  month,  and  that  about  250 
years  is  looked  upon  as  the  limit  of  dynastic  usefulness? 

Such  were  the  fundamentals  on  which,  at  the  time 
foreign  intercourse  began,  Chinese  administration  had  been 
built  up,  and  such  were  the  reasons  why  slowly  but  surely 
that  administration  was  working  its  own  destruction.  We 
now  turn  to  glance  ascertain  particulars  in  Chinese  methods 
which  must  be  understood  before  it  is  possible  for  what  is 
to  follow  in  other  chapters  to  be  appreciated  at  its  full  worth. 
If  the  reader  knows  anything  at  all  of  Chinese  affairs  he 
knows  that  man  has  never  yet  devised  a more  perfect  system 
of  government  and  administration  than  that  which  China’s 
is — on  paper.  Based  on  conquest,  strongly  autocratic,  and 
claiming  Divine  Right,  it  yet  works  through  a body  of  ad- 
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ministrators  who  are  sons  of  the  soil,  who  have  very  little 
force  at  their  disposal  with  which  to  coerce  obstreperous 
malcontents  and  are  therefore  compelled  to  take  very  care- 
fully into  consideration  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  their 
children,  the  “stupid  people.”  When  it  is  remembered  once 
more  that  China  is  a purely  oriental  land,  and  that  the  ideas 
and  ideals  of  her  people  and  rulers  run  through  the  oriental 
mould,  we  can  easily  guess  the  course  which  rulers  without 
physical  power  behind  them  will  follow  in  order  to  carry  on 
government  in  a manner  conducive  to  their  own  interests^ 
If  there  is  no  policeman  there  must  be  policy.  The  absence 
of  an  army  necessitates  the  presence  of  craft.  Where  law 
means  custom  to  the  extent  that  it  does  in  China,  a wily 
mandarin — and  most  are  wily  of  necessity,  under  the  con- 
ditions— so  arranges  matters  that  he  may  in  peace  and 
quietness  secure  as  much  as  possible  of  filthy  lucre  whilst 
he  has  the  opportunity.  Custom,  then,  is  strained  to  its 
utmost  limit.  The  Chinese  are  a patient  race  until  the 
breaking  point  is  reached.  Then  a natural  re-action  takes 
place  and  meekness  turns  to  massacre.  Short  of  this,  and 
it  was  astounding  how  clever  long  practice  had  made  the 
ruling  class  in  this  particular,  every  mandarin  knowing  that 
every  one  above  him  might  be  “squared”  in  case  of  need;: 
the  occupant  of  each  yamen  was  able  with  impunity  to  “do 
what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.”  Not  only  so,  every  official 
so  far  as  in  him  lay,  and  within  the  rules  of  the  game,  was, 
like  Hal  o’  the  Wynd,  fighting  for  his  own  hand.  This  is  a 
highly  important  point  to  be  remembered,  since  it  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  disunion  which  so  astounded  the  West 
when  the  first  clash  came.  What  had  His  Excellency  of 
the  Min-Che  to  do  with  the  troubles  of  His  Excellency  of 
the  Liang-Kwang  when  the  latter  came  to  loggerheads  with 
the  red-haired  rebels?  Doubtless  His  Excellency  of  the  Liang- 
Kwang  had  been  massing  an  extremely  good  thing  out  of 
those  self-same  rebels.  Doubtless,  too,  in  trying  to  make 
still  more  he  had  gone  a little  too  far.  Such  things  had 
frequently  happened  before,  even  when  natives  alone  were 
concerned.  Why  should  His  Excellency  of  the  Min-Che 
trouble  himself  about  the  matter?  He  had  no  quarrel  with 
the  foreign  devils.  Nor  did  he  get  anything  out  of  them. 
He  rather  wished  he  did.  As  for  spending  any  of  the  Min- 
Che  revenue  to  aid  Kwangtung,  that  was  an  absurdity  which 
needed  only  to  be  named  to  be  laughed  at. 

Such  was  the  universal  feeling.  Now  only,  after  three- 
score years  and  ten,  is  it  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  Chinese 
people  as  a whole  that  a system  capable  of  such  results  is 
not  a system  fitted  to  face  such  problems  as  thq  Russian 
and  the  Japanese.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  there  was 
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'less  absurdity  in  the  Chinese  position  than  might  be  imagined. 
For  long  ages  the  necessity  of  union  in  war  or  peace  had 
been  non-apparent.  When  the  periodical  risings  took  place, 
each  province  as  a rule  found  itself  able  to  overcome  its  own 
difficulties.  If  it  could  not,  two  courses  were  open,  an  appeal 
either  to  Peking  or  to  a neighbouring  province  for  aid  which 
had  to  be  paid  for  in  the  long  run.  We  shall  see,  when  we 
come  to  enquire  into  the  early  difficulties  with  foreigners, 
how  even  the  Imperial  Government  did  everything  possible 
to  shirk  its  responsibilities.  Again  disputes  were  referred 
to  the  capital  only  to  be  as  often  returned  with  an  intimation 
that  as  the  friction. was  local  so  must  be  the  cure  of  it. 

Howthiscondition  of  affairs  would  tell  in  military  matters 
can  easily  be  imagined.  China  hadsoldiersbutnoarmy;  sailors 
but  no  navy.  TheManchushad beenanation  inarms, organized, 
trained,  “ fit,”  and  fightable.  When  once  the  conquest  of  China 
was  completed,  they  felt  that  the  time  for  rest  had  arrived. 
Their  organization  remained,  on  paper,  as  effective  as  ever 
with  its  “three  superior”  and  “five  inferior  Banners”,  and 
its  provincial  organization,  of  which  Mr.  Morse,  writing  in 
1910,  says,  “The  official  hierarchy  of  this  army  exists  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  personal  profit  and  self-maintenance,  the 
last  thing  they  desire  being  to  lead  their  brave  followers  into 
action,  even  against  an  unarmed  mob ; whilst  the  rank  and 
file  exist  mainly  on  paper,  but  partly  in  the  shape  of  gaudy 
uniforms  to  be  filled,  for  inspection  purposes,  by  temporary 
recruits  enlisted  for  the  day.”  If  this  be  true,  as  it  is  of  the 
ordinary  Chinese  army  of  to-day — always  excepting  the 
New  Model  army — what  must  it  have  been  before  any  of 
the  numerous  conflicts  with  the  West  had  taken  place? 
What  must  the  Cantonese  “army”  have  been  like  during  the 
last  years  of  the  thirties  of  last  century  when  it  came  to 
blows  with  the  British?  We  need  not  press  the  question. 
All  that  it  is  necessary  to  state  is  that  Enfield  rifles  were 
pitted  against  bows  and  arrows,  and  that  even  then  the 
archers  proved  in  many  instances  that  they  were  men. 

One  last  glimpse,  at  the  system  of  taxation,  and  our  readers 
will  be  in  a position  to  make  a very  close  estimate  of  the 
true  position  of  China  when  the  dawn  of  her  awakening  was 
at  hand.  Like  everything  else  under  her  rule  China’s  plan 
of  taxation  is  theoretically  almost  as  perfect  as  could 
be  wished  when  viewed  from  an  Oriental  point  of  view. 
The  basis  of  all  is  the  sum  paid  on  land  to  the  one  great 
landlord,  the  Emperor.  This  is  known  as  the  land  tax. 
Then  there  are  receipts  from  Customs  duties,  from  salt,  from 
a number  of  miscellaneous  sources,  from  the  sale  of  titles  and 
official  rank  and,  in  times  gone  by,  from  tribute.  All  these 
have,  or  have  had,  their  representatives  in  the  West,  and 
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may  be  taken  as  the  more  or  less  natural  means  of  raising 
funds  so  urgently  needed  by  all  governments  good  or  bad. 
There  has  been,  and  there  still  is,  much  corruption  in  some 
Western  lands,  but  it  is  questionable  whether,  even  in  Russia 
or  New  York,  the  system  lends  itself  to  “graft”  to  such  an 
l extent  as  does  that  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  There,  and 
] there  alone,  is  it  possible  for  an  official  to  “make”  a hun- 
/ dredfold  more  in  a year  than  his  official  salary  allows  him  as 
pay.  We  have  heard  of  instances  where  even  that  amount 
was  multiplied  many  times.  And  all  this  arises  from  the 
simple  fact  that  no  Chinese  official  is  required  to  keep  a 
record  of,  and  to  account  for,  every  cent  which  he  receives. 
On  the  contrary,  so  long  as  he  remits  to  his  immediate 
superior  the  amounts  expected  from  him,  and  is  prepared  to 
meet  such  other  regular  demands  as  may  be  made,  nobody 
cares  to  examine  into  his  accounts.  What  he  can  secure 
over  and  above  these  official  outgoings  is  his  own.  He  is 
supposed  to  bean  administrator,  perhaps,  and  to  have  under 
his  care  such  material  matters  as  roads,  bridges,  police,  etc. 
etc.  but  as  he  holds  one  appointment  for  three  years  only  as 
a rule,  why  should  he  bother  about  these.  Let  them  support 
themselves!  Under  such  circumstances,  corruption  flourishes 
like  a green  bay  tree,  and  with  it  all  the  thousand  and  one 
insidious  ways  in  which  it  saps  strength,  destroys  honour, 
debases  its  ministers,  and  ruins  the  nation. 

Into  such  a mass  of  rottenness  bursts  the  virile  West. 
Muscle  meets  with  flabbiness,  sinew  with  laxity.  The 
masculine  faces  the  emasculate,  the  healthy  in  mind  and 
body  measure  themselves  against  all  that  is  polluted  and 
impure.  And  then,  as  it  will  be  our  duty  to  show,  occurred 
the  most  astounding  misjudgement'  recorded  in  the  history 
of  man.  The  rotten,  the  emasculate,  the  flabby,  the  lax,  and 
the  impure  hesitated  not  an  instant  in  claiming  superiority. 
It  was  the  man  from  the  West  who  was  the  barbarian.  It 
was  the  effeminate,  corrupt,  and  weak-kneed  native  who  was 
his  superior,  his  lord,  his  master,  with  whom  to  claim  equality 
was  the  unpardonable  sin.  Only  an  ignorance  comparable 
with  its  allied  corruption  could  have  made  so  foolish  a claim. 
Its  outcome  has  now  to  be  shown! 


Chapter  XVII. 


A RUDE  AWAKENING. 

There  is  no  need  for  any  detailed  description  of  Western 
intercourse  with  China  from  the  coming  of  Marco  Polo  in 
a.d.  1275  to  the  first  exchange  of  shots  between  England 
and  China  in  1839.  The  barest  outline  will  suffice  for  our 
purpose,  but  that  outline  must  of  necessity  show  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  stagnant  despotism  we  have  already 
sketched  came  into  conflict  with  the  muscular  monarchies 
and  virile  democracies  of  the  West,  how  languor  and  ener- 
vation became  opposed  to  energy,  and  a political  system, 
physically  as  weak  as  water,  pitted  itself  against  a case- 
hardened  organization  of  trusty  steel.  It  was  the  Portuguese 
who  opened  commercial  intercourse  by  sea  with  China,  as 
they  had  done  with  so  many  other  lands,  the  year  1516  see- 
ing Rafael  Perestrello  at  Canton.  Authorities  vary  consider- 
ably as  to  the  date  when  the  Portuguese  got  possession  of 
Macao.  There  is  an  old  story  telling  how  the  peninsula  was 
first  used  for  the  repair  of  a damaged  ship,  but  it  is  certain 
that  some  sort  of  settlement  had  been  made  there  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Portuguese  settlements  were 
also  formed  at  other  places  along  the  coast,  at  Ningpo,  for 
example;  and  in  course  of  time  these  came  to  be  centres  of 
friction  and  war.  It  was  not  till  1887  that  China  admitted 
any  Portuguese  sovereignty  over  Macao,  and  as  we  write, 
(1911)  there  is  acute  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  this 
sovereignty  extends. 

The  first  to  challenge  seriously  the  commercial  suprem- 
acy of  the  Portuguese  in  the  Far  East  were  the  Dutch,  and 
of  course  this  led  to  conflict,  in  which  the  new  comers  were 
at  first  badly  worsted.  They  established  themselves  in 
Formosa,  however,  where,  in  Tamsui,  an  old  block-house  of 
theirs  provides  offices  for  the  British  Consulate  to  this  day. 
The  early  Dutch  were  so  intent  on  business  that  they  were 
prepared  to  stick  at  nothing.  The  most  humiliating  obser- 
vances which  the  Chinese  could  impose  on  them  they  un- 
questioningly  performed.  They  willingly  allowed  all  the 
preposterous  claims  of  the  Chinese  to  superiority,  and  the 
kotow  had  no  shame  for  them.  Mr.  Morse  (p.49,  “Inter- 
national Relations  of  the  Chinese  Empire”),  quotes  “a  sober 
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historian”  to  show  that  this  obsequiousness  bore  its  natural 
fruit 

“They  (the  Dutch  embassy)  were  brought  to  the  capital 
like  malefactors,  treated  when  there  like  beggars,  and  then 
sent  back  to  Canton  like  mountebanks  to  perform  the  three- 
times-three  prostration  at  all  times  and  before  everything 
their  conductors  saw  fit.” 

England  had  commercial  relations  with  Japan  before 
she  tried  to  open  direct  trade  with  China  in  1634.  Capt.  John 
Weddell  was  the  pioneer,  and  to  show  the  stuff  of  which 
he  was  made,  as  a contemporary  of  Hampden  and  Oliver 
Cromwell,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  silence  with  his  own  guns 
Chinese  batteries  which  opened  on  him.  Then  he  proceeded 
to  Canton,  received  the  apologies  of  the  authorities,  who 
declared — with  probable  truth — the  “mistake”  to  have  been 
due  to  Portuguese  instigation,  sold  his  cargo,  loaded  his  ship 
with  sugar  and  ginger,  and  went.  Other  attempts  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a regular  trade  followed,  but  it  was  not  till  1680 
that  the  East  India  Company  became  interested,  and  they 
were  not  permanently  established  at  Canton  till  1715,  after 
which  time  all  the  trade  of  that  place  gradually  resolved 
itself  into  the  trade  of  the  Factories.  Great  Britain  sent 
two  embassies  in  the  course  of  time  to  Peking,  the  first 
being  that  of  Lord  Macartney,  which,  leaving  Portsmouth 
on  26th  September  1792,  took  more  than  ten  months  on  its 
way,  arriving  at  Taku  only  on  5th  August  1793.  We  shall  not 
narrate  the  many  ingenious  arguments  and  persistent 
efforts  made  to  induce  the  ambassador  to  kotow.  He  did 
not,  of  course.  But  that  was  his  one  success.  No  improve- 
ment came  to  the  trade  at  Canton,  nor  to  the  humiliating 
conditions  under  which  it  was  carried  on.  The  opening  of 
other  ports  was  refused  with  scant  ceremony. 

Lord  Amherst’s  embassy  which  followed  in  1816,  was 
even  less  successful.  He  was  but  a little  over  six  months 
on  the  way,  arriving  in  Peking  at  5 a.m.  on  29th  August. 
According  to  Chinese  custom,  the  court  was  in  full  array  at 
that  early  hour,  and  the  Emperor  demanded  the  immediate 
attendance  of  the  ambassador  who,  tired  and  travel-stained, 
absolutely  refused  to  enter  the  presence  until  rested  and 
refreshed,  though  physical  pressure  was  actually  applied  to 
induce  him  to  do  so.  His  refusal  led  to  unexpected  results. 
As  he  would  not  present  himself  immediately  he  should  not 
stay,  and  orders  were  issued  for  his  instant  departure.  All 
this,  as  was  afterwards  disclosed,  was  due  to  the  machin- 
ations of  high  officials  in  Canton,  who  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  that  the  Emperor  should  be  asked  to  modify 
conditions  there  in  the  interest  of  the  foreigner.  Three 
alternatives  remained — war,  submission,  or  abandonment 
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of  the  trade.  There  was,  however,  to  be  a quarter  of  a 
century  before  any  of  these  was  brought  to  the  test.  The 
character  of  that  period  it  is  now  our  duty  to  delineate. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  all  Anglo-Chinese 
connexion  at  Canton,  prior  to  1834,  when  the  East  India 
Company’s  charter  expired,  was  purely  commercial.  The 
Governments  of  the  two  countries  had  little  to  do  with  it. 
If  friction  developed  a little  more  heat  than  usual,  com- 
munications were  occasionally  made  to  Peking  or  London  as 
the  case  might  be,  but  in  the  absence  of  treaties  there  were  no 
established  relations  between  the  rulers.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  Englishmen  down  to  1 834,  and  for  some  years  after,  put  up 
with  a condition  of  affairs  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
any  of  their  descendants  suffering  for  an  hour.  Still  another 
point  should  be  noted:  the  mis-government  and  arrogance 
of  officials  grew  as  time  went  on,  as  they  made'  the  dual 
discovery  of  the  riches  of  the  trade  and  the  defenceless  con- 
dition of  those  engaged  in  it. 

When  the  East  India  Co.  made  its  first  compact  with 
the  local  authorities,  the  terms  offered  were  fair  and  reason- 
able. There  was  to  be  no  restriction  of  trade,  servants  might 
be  freely  engaged  and  controlled,  provisions  and  ship  supplies 
were  to  be  forthcoming,  various  other  reasonable  privileges 
were  agreed  to,  and  the  Hoppo  promised  to  protect  the 
merchants  “from  all  insults  and  impositions  of  the  common 
people  and  mandarins,  who  were  annually  laying  new  duties 
and  exactions.”  It  is  true  that  these  fair  words  never  fully 
materialized,  but  readers  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  two  books,  recently 
republished,  will  find  that  except  in  times  of  official  friction 
the  relations  between  Chinese  merchants  were  friendly  and 
sometimes  even  affectionate.  We  are  the  more  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  this  now,  because,  before  the  chapter  is  finished, 
there  is  another  side  to  be  exhibited.  On  23rd  January,  1839, 
a farewell  dinner  was  given  in  Canton  to  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  great  house  of  Jardine,  Matheson,  and  Co.,  Mr.Jardine, 
who  in  his  speech  uttered  these  words:  “I  have  been  a 
long  time  in  this  country,  and  I have  a few  words  to  say  in 
its  favour.  Here  we  find  our  persons  more  effectually  pro- 
tected by  the  laws  than  in  many  other  parts  of  the  east  or  of 
the  world.  In  China  a foreigner  may  go  to  sleep  with  his 
windows  open,  without  being  in  dread  of  losing  either  his  life 
or  his  property,  which  are  well  guarded  by  a most  watchful 
and  excellent  police,  whilst  both  are  perilled  with  little  or  no 
protection  in  many  other  states;  business  is  conducted  with 
unexampled  facility,  and  in  general  with  singular  good  faith, 
thoughthereareof  course  occasional  exceptionswhichonly  the 
more  strikingly  bear  out  my  assertion;  neither  would  I omit 
the  general  courtesy  of  the  Chinese  in  all  their  intercourse 
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and  transactions  with  foreigners:  these  and  some  other  con- 
siderations are  the  reasons  why  so  many  of  us  so  often 
revisit  this  country  and  stay  in  it  so  long.” 

Such  words  as  these  were  born  of  the  sunshine  of  life. 
Those  who  encountered  storms  described  them  otherwise. 
It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Chinese  race  that  such 
opposites  can  be  and  are  true  of  them.  The  writer  who  first 
called  them  “a  bundle  of  contradictories”  was  as  near  the 
truth  as  any  equally  terse  writer  is  ever  likely  to  be,  and 
because  this  is  so  the  reader  need  feel  no  surprise  when,  in 
place  of  the  gorgeous  embroidery  and  gold  lace  of  the  official 
dress  as  seen  externally,  he  is  shown  the  seamy  side. 

The  causes  of  the  early  troubles  between  China  and 
England,  putting  for  the  sake  of  convenience  England  as 
representative  of  the  West,  were  neither  racial,  social,  com- 
mercial, nor,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  political.  These  troubles 
had  their  rise  in  the  deepseated  conviction  of  the  rulers 
and  people  of  China  that  they  were  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
Theirs  was  the  only  civilization,  theirs  the  only  learning,  the 
only  culture,  the  only  polish.  All  else  was  unlearned,  boor- 
ish, barbarian.  That  being  so,  the  claim  of  the  Emperor  to 
universal  sovereignty  was  as  natural  as  the  claim  of  the  sun 
to  be  the  enlightener  of  the  earth.  One  luminary  in  the 
heaven:  one  Huangti  below!  That  was  the  simple  logic,  the 
inevitable  consequence.  In  this,  and  in  this  alone,  is  to  be 
found  the  key  to  what  followed.  When  Gutzlaff  made  his 
first  acquaintance  with  the  Celestial  Empire  by  crawling 
along  its  coasts  from  Bankok  to  Tientsin,  the  very  junk 
sailors,  degraded  though  they  were,  told  him  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  adopt  foreign  customs  or  re- 
ligion. They  would  “justly  fall  under  the  suspicion  of 
barbarism”  if  they  did.  Speaking  of  China,  one  old  writer 
says,  “She  expels  from  her  presence  and  drives  from  her 
borders  all  who  approach  her,  unless  they  come  as  suppliants." 
Europe  she  looked  upon  as  “a  small  place  inhabited  by  a few 
merchants  who  speak  different  languages,  and  who  maintain 
themselves  principally  by  their  commerce  with  China." 
“China  does  not  make  treaties,”  said  one  of  her  officials  on 
a later  occasion,  “she  issues  orders”.  She  denied  utterly 
that  there  could  be  any  relative  international  rights  so  far 
as  she  was  concerned.  When  the  first  rupture  took  place, 
an  edict  expressed  surprise  at  the  conduct  of  the  British 
King  who  “hitherto  has  been  reverently  obedient."  Obey 
and  remain:  disobey  and  depart:  those  were  the  alternatives 
offered  on  that  occasion. 

No  one  need  be  surprised  if  officials,  filled  to  the  full 
with  such  ideas  as  these,  were  inclined  to  be  overbearing, 
and  gradually  grew  more  so  when  they  found  their  arrogance 
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■more  successful  in  bleeding  trade  on  both  native  and  foreign 
sides.  Mr.  Morse  summarizes  the  more  important  Canton 
regulations  thus: — 

1.  — Ships  of  war  must  remain  outside  the  river,  and  must 
not  enter  the  Bogue. 

2.  — Women  must  not  be  brought  to  the  factories:  nor 
•could  guns,  spears,  or  other  arms. 

3.  — Hong  merchants  must  not  be  in  debt  to  foreigners. 
(They  were,  however,  to  the  tune  of  three  or  more  millions  of 
dollars.) 

4.  — Foreign  traders  must  not  engage  Chinese  servants. 
A rule  to  be  held  in  terrorem,  and  actually  used  on  at  least 
three  occasions. 

5.  — Foreigners  must  not  use  sedan  chairs.  (It  was  con- 
sidered an  indignity  for  a rlative  to  carry  a foreigner.) 

6.  — Foreigners  must  not  row  for  pleasure  on  the  river. 

7.  — Foreigners  must  not  present  petitions  : if  they  have 
anything  to  represent,  it  must  be  done  through  the  Hong 
Merchants,  those  select  native  traders  through  whom  alone 
business  could  be  done. 

8.  — In  the  Hong  Merchants’  factories  where  foreigners 
live,  let  them  be  under  the  restraint  of  the  Hong  merchants. 

9.  — Foreigners  must  not  remain  at  Canton  out  of  season, 
but,  their  goods  sold  and  ships  laden,  they  must  return  home 
or  go  to  Macao. 

In  face  of  such  regulations  it  seems  as  though  life  must 
have  been  unbearable,  yet  Mr.  Jardine’s  speech,  Mr.  Hunter’s 
books,  and  the  invaluable  volumes  of  “The  Chinese  Reposi- 
tory” prove  plainly  enough  that  it  was  rather  enjoyable  than 
otherwise.  Chinese  regulations  are  not  like  those  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians.  During  easy-going  times  their  breach  is  winked 
at.  It  was  when  friction  occurred  that  there  was  severity 
and  danger.  As  for  trade  regulations,  these  were  “at  the 
mercy  of  the  caprice  and  rapacity  of  the  local  authorities 
and  their  subordinates,”  so  the  exactions  may  be  imagined 
but  can  hardly  be  realized  by  those  who,  fortunately,  never 
had  experience  of  them. 

Little  by  little  the  state  of  affairs  grew  worse.  Humili- 
ation had  been  heaped  on  humiliation  before  the  days  of  the 
East  India  Company  came  to  an  end  in  1834.  A native 
Customhouse  officer  objected  to  the  presence  of  some  foreign 
boats  in  the  river.  One  belonged  to  “the  barbarian  Jardine 
residing  in  the  Creek  devil  factory.”  They  had  “dared  to  use 
boats  having  decks,”  and  therescript  was,  “Let  the  boats  be 
immediately  expelled.”  “Those  with  decks  are  for  ever 
interdicted.”  The  boats  concerned  were  those  used  by 
foreign  merchants  in  the  journeys  between  Canton  and 
Macao. 
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Then  in  1834  came  Lord  Napier  as  representative  of  the- 
British  Crown.  At  once  the  fat  was  in  the  fire.  What  mer- 
chants and  even  Superintendents  of  Trade  had  put  up  with 
in  times  gone  by,  it  was  impossible  for  a plenipotentiary  to 
tolerate.  They  might  present  “petitions”  through  Hong 
Merchants:  he  must  communicate  direct  and  on  equal  terms 
with  the  Viceroy  himself.  Tremendous  was  the  fight, 
and  the  first  round  went  entirely  in  favour  of  the  Chinese. 
“Comment  on  abusive  epithets  in  the  edicts  is  useless,” 
wrote  Lord  Napier,  “till  the  Chinese  know  that  they  have 
equals.” 

The  Hong  merchants  found  themselves  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea.  The  Viceroy  threatened  to  stop  the 
trade.  There  was  a meeting  between  Lord  Napier  and 
certain  officials,  at  which  occurred  the  “battle  of  the  chairs,” 
the  native  wishing  to  show,  by  the  position  of  these,  their 
superiority  to  the  barbarian.  Then  a boycott  was  formed 
and  put  into  action,  close  upon  which  British  frigates  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Bogue.  The  crisis  had  come.  “The  Eng- 
lish factory  had  been  surrounded  by  troops  on  4th  September 
and  many  armed  boats,  ‘on  which  chains  and  iron  manacles 
were  displayed’,  were  moored  on  the  river  in  front:  all 
servants  had  been  ordered  away,  and  fresh  provisions  were 
unobtainable,  whilst  the  carriage  of  water  from  the  river 
was  done  under  difficulty:  the  British  merchants  were  in 
grave  danger  of  their  lives  from  the  threats  which  had  been 
made:  and  all  communication,  even  with  Whampoa  and  the 
frigates  there,  was  entirely  cut  off.  Neither  side  showed 
any  sign  of  giving  way.” 

And  yet  men  will  persist  in  calling  the  war  which 
followed  the  “Opium  war”  ! We  have  quoted  the  above 
from  Mr.  Morse,  because  he  is  an  American  and  eminently 
fair  and  just  in  his  statements.  But  the  picture  he  has 
drawn,  and  of  which  we  have  used  but  a part,  might,  from 
the  pages  of  “The  Chinese  Repository,"  be  filled  in  with  far 
more  lurid  tints  also  supplied  from  American  palettes,  and 
those  mainly  of  the  mission  order. 

Just  at  this  juncture  Lord  Napier  was  taken  ill,  and  died 
at  Macao.  The  frigates  were  withdrawn  from  the  river,  and 
for  a short  time  trade  relations  were  resumed.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Davis,  Sir  G.  B.  Robinson,  and  Capt.  Elliot  were  Super- 
intendents in  turn,  and  as  free  trade  was  now  established  the 
growth  of  business  was  marked.  There  were,  however,  re- 
enactments of  certain  restrictions  which  the  Superintendents 
were  powerless  to  stop,  and  there  were  individual  cases  of 
trouble,  but  on  the  whole  the  period  immediately  succeeding 
the  death  of  Lord  Napier  was  quiescent. 

Then  came  the  dispute  about  opium. 
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We  do  not  intend  to  be  drawn  into  a long  argument  I 
respecting  this  very  vexed  question.  All  that  need  be  said 
is  that  there  probably  never  was  a subject  on  which  more 
misrepresentation,  intentional  and  unintentional,  and  more 
ignorance  some  of  it  dubiously  vindictive,  have  been  displayed. 
England  has  been  saddled  with  moral  responsibility  for  the 
introduction  of  a drug  which  she  did  not  introduce,  the 
enforcement  of  a sale  which  she  did  not  enforce,  and  for  the 
drainage  away  fromChina  of  treasure  which  she  did  not  drain. 
It  is  on  record  that  Capt.  Elliot  more  than  once  declared 
that  smugglers  of  opium,  whoever  they  might  be,  would 
receive  no  protection  from  him.  It  is  on  record  that  no 
mention  of  opium  occurs  in  the  first  Anglo-Chinese  treaty, 
that  of  1842.  And  we  are  in  a position  to  give  the  very  words 
of  Mr.  Lay,  who  was  Lord  Elgin’s  Chinese  Secretary  in  1860. 
He  says,  ‘‘When  I came  to  opium  I enquired  what  course  they 
(the  Chinese  negociators)  proposed  to  take  in  respect  to  it. 
The  answer  was.  ‘We  have  resolved  to  put  it  into  the  tariff 
as  foreign  medicine.’  I urged  a moderate  duty  in  view  of 
the  cost  of  collection,  which  was  agreed  to.  This  represents 
with  strict  accuracy  the  amount  of  the’  ‘extortion’  resorted 
to.  The  Chinese  Government  admitted  opium  as  a legal 
article  of  import,  not  under  constraint,  but  of  their  own  free 
will,  deliberately.”  The  late  Mr.  Lawrence  Oliphant,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Mission,  confirmed  this  statement.  Men  who 
knew  either  of  these  gentlemen,  and  there  are  Shanghai  re- 
sidents still  who  can  remember  them,  will  bear  us  out  in  the  as- 
sertionthatany  solemn  declaration  such  as  this,  when  itcomes 
from  men  of  high  character  such  as  theirs,  must  be  accepted 
and  believed.  We  therefore  dismiss  the  case  in  re  opium. 

The  fighting  need  not  detain  us  long.  Our  opinion  of' 
the  Chinese  soldier  as  a fighting  man  has  already  been  given. 
No  one  could  have  done  more  than  he  did  under  the 
circumstances.  A good  deal  of  desultory  fighting  took  place 
during  1839-40,  and  on  the  25th  May  1841,  the  heights 
behind  Canton  were  taken,  and  the  city  ramsomed  for 
$6,000,000.  That  did  not  terminate  the  struggle,  for  in  Sep- 
tember a fresh  outbreak  occured,  Amoy  was  taken  and  the 
Bogue  forts  again  captured.  Chusan  was  occupied  and 
Chin-hai,  Ningpo,  Yu-yao,  Tse-kee  and  Foong-hua  were 
taken  in  October.  In  the  following  year,  1842,  Shanghai, 
Chinkiang, and  Chapoo  were  occupied,  and  the  fleet  appeared 
off  Nanking,  whereupon  China’s  first  treaty  was  signed  as 
between  one  equal  and  another,  and  the  supposed  fact  of 
her  would-be  supremacy  was  swept  away  for  ever,  though  it 
was  not  till  long  after  that  her  rulers  and  her  people  actually 
realized  the  fact.  Five  ports  were  opened  to  trade,  and  an 
indemnity  of  $21,000,000  paid. 
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Our  concluding  paragraph  must  be  devoted  to  a sugges- 
tion which,  so  far,  seems  to  have  occurred  to  but  few  of 
China’s  sons,  viz.  that  they  ought  to  be  most  profoundly 
grateful  to  Heaven  for  the  fact  that  their  opponents  in  this 
rude  awakening  were  British  and  no  others.  Britain  took 
Hongkong,  a barren  rock  with  but  a few  cultivable  acres, 
and  this  because  at  that  very  instant  many  of  her  men, 
women,  and  children  were  stewing  on  shipboard  in  its 
harbour,  having  been  turned  out  of  both  Canton  and  Macao. 
Mrs.  Lockhart,  the  first  foreign  lady  to  land  in  Shanghai,  was 
amongst  them  as  a girl.  Russia,  with  less  than  a hundredth 
of  the  amount  of  British  provocation,  made  herself  mistress 
of  millions  upon  millions  of  acres  of  little  used  Chinese 
territory,  and  covets  millions  more.  As  the  price  of  two 
dead  missionaries  Germany  exacted  Kiaochow,  its  environ- 
ment, and  a promised  preference  in  the  whole  of  Shantung. 
Japan  has  annexed  Chosen,  and  is  strongly  entrenched  in  South 
Manchuria.  These  are  hints  at  what  might  have  happened 
had  one  of  these  Powers  been  in  the  position  of  Britain. 
She,  asking  nothing  better  than  a mutually  prosperous  trade, 
remains  in  possession’ of  Hongkong,  where  China’s  own  sons 
and  daugthers  are  amongst  the  most  successful  and  wealthy 
residents. 


Chapter  XVIII. 


DAYS  OF  DANGER. 

“ Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a haughty  spirit 
before  a fall,”  says  a wise  man  of  the  Middle  East.  Chinese 
proverbial  wisdom  knows  as  well  that  it  is  foolish  to  expect 
one’s  calabash  to  grow  as  large  as  Heaven,  that  it  is  ridiculous 
to  place  highly  ornamental  decoration  on  the  roof  of  a 
thatched  cottage,  and  supremely  foolish  of  the  sparrow  to 
chase  the  hawk.  But  all  such  dearly  bought  knowledge  is  use- 
less when  man’s  mind  is  full  of  a belief  in  which  the  main  con- 
stituents are  haughtiness,  arrogance,  insolence  and  swagger. 
Until  there  has  been  a complete  elimination  of  this  most 
dangerous  possession  it  is  useless  to  look  for  efforts  the  very 
existence  of  which  denotes  humility.  Japan,  proud  of  her  past 
and  wrapped  up  in  her  present  as  it  then  was,  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment  in  learning  her  needed  lesson.  China  fretted,  fumed, 
pouted,  and  postured  for  a whole  half  century.  The  Treaty 
of  1842  instead  of  being  taken  as  it  should  have  been,  as 
a plain  proof  that  things  in  China  were  not  as  they  should 
be,  was  accepted  as  a hint  that  the  old  policy  of  aloofness, 
of  supremacy  and  overbearing  had  merely  failed  from  in- 
efficient application,  and  all  that  was  needed  for  success  was 
more  arrogance  and  stricter  exclusion.  We  have  in  our 
previous  researches  found  old  forces  of  the  most  promising 
type.  Here  was  one  that  threatened  destruction.  The 
Chinese  Mrs.  Partington  was  pitting  herself  against  the 
irresistible  progress  of  a rising  Pacific.  Poor  Mrs.  Partington! 

The  echoes  of  the  guns  at  Chinkiang,  Shanghai,  Chapoo, 
and  other  places  had  hardly  died  down  before  further  proof 
of  the  utter  helplessness  of  the  Manchu  Government  became 
apparent.  The  very  last  ranks  amongst  which  a foreigner 
who  knows  China  well  would  look  for  a successful  re- 
volutionist and  leader  of  men  would  be  those  of  Chinese 
schoolmasters.  These  estimable  gentlemen  have  many  good 
qualities  doubtless,  but  the  leadership  of  armies  is  rarely 
to  be  expected  from  them,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  Hung 
Siu-tsuen  had  not  fallen  back  on  visions,  dreams,  ascents  to 
heaven,  and  the  like,  he  would  not  have  met  with  the  success 
he  did.  In  any  well  organized  and  well  governed  land 
Hung’s  puerile  efforts  would  have  been  nipped  at  once  even 
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if  they  had  ever  come  to  the  bud.  In  China  fourteen  years 
and  the  aid  of  a good  many  foreigners  were  required,  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  nine-tenths  at  least  of  the 
people  of  the  land  were  opposed  to  the  rebellion.  The  story 
of  the  movement  has  been  too  frequently  told  for  us  to  do  more 
here  than  mention  it.  But  the  fact  of  its  existence  and  of  its 
long  continuance  should  have  convinced  thoughtful  natives 
of  the  small  claim  they  had  to  universal  rule.  The  city  of 
Shanghai  was  actually  takep  by  a band  of  about  a thousand 
ragamuffins,  Triads  not  Taipings,  and  held  for  about  eighteen 
months,  whilst  in  the  early  ’sixties  the  followers  of  Hung 
threatened  the  port  on  various  occasions,  twice  coming  to 
fairly  close  quarters  with  the  foreign  guard  which  then 
defended  it. 

All  the  time  that  the  Taiping  rebels  were  steadily 
making  their  way  northward,  absorbing  province  after  pro- 
vince till  they  had  reached  the  Yangtze,  and  after  that 
threatening  the  very  capital  itself,  the  same  tactics  towards 
foreigners  were  being  pursued  by  Chinese  officials  at  Canton 
and  elsewhere  which  had  brought  about  the  first  war.  At 
Canton  the  rampant  Chauvinism  of  the  past  still  prevented 
any  approach  to  an  acknowledgement  of  equality  between  the 
foreigner  and  the  native.  It  had  been  arranged  that  the 
city  of  Canton  was  to  be  open  to  foreigners  after  the  1842 
Treaty  was  signed,  but  the  unwillingness  of  the  local  officials 
to  allow  this  was  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way.  “The 
people  were  turbulent:  they  would  not  put  up  with  the 
presence  of  the  foreigner  within  their  sacred  precincts,'’ 
and  so  on.  So  the  date  was  put  off  to  1849,  when  the  same 
excuses  were  reiterated.  This  was  but  one  of  the  troubles 
of  the  time.  Many  others  due  to  the  evasion  of  treaty 
stipulations  existed  at  all  the  ports,  and  there  was  no  redress. 
Foreign  officials  were  treated  with  the  old  contempt:  the  old 
abusive  epithets  were  used  respecting  them  in  official 
correspondence,  and  in  short,  the  arrogance-cum-ignorance 
which  brought  on  the  first  war  also  brought  on  the  second. 

Then  occurred  the  incident  of  the  lorcha  “Arrow’’  from 
which  arose  another  misnomer,  “The  Arrow  War.”  Com- 
missioner Yeh  began  hostilities  in  the  usual  mandarin 
fashion  by  putting  prices  on  foreign  heads.  A-lum  very 
nearly  succeeded  in  poisoning  the  majority  of  foreigners  at 
Hongkong,  and  then  fighting  was  once  more  in  fashion.  It 
was  interfered  with  by  the  diversion  to  India  of  troops 
intended  for  China,  but  in  the  end  Canton  was  twice  taken, 
H.  E.  Yeh  being  captured  on  the  second  occasion.  An 
expedition  was  sent  north  where  it  took  the  Taku  Forts,  and 
negociated  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  signed  26th  June,  185S.  In 
this  expedition  the  French  co-operated.  They  had  the  death 
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-of  a missionary  to  avenge,  and  perhaps  other  objects  in 
view.  England,  as  before,  was  fighting  for  simple  equality 
and  freedom  to  trade.  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros  returned 
south  as  soon  as  their  object  was  attained,  arrangements 
! having  been  made  for  an  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the 
Treaty  at  a later  date.  Even  this  second  lesson,  severe  as  it 
was,  did  not  cure  the  Manchu  authorities  of  their  haughty 
claims  to  universal  rule.  Every  possible  effort  was  made  to 
! compel  the  foreign  officials  coming  for  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  to  approach  the  capital  by  way  of  Peh-tang  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  was  the  route  taken  by  bearers  of 
tribute  from  feudatory  states,  such  astheLoo-choo  Islands,  and 
Annam ! This  absurdity  being  brushed  aside,  the  Chinese,  still 
protesting  friendliness,  determined  once  more  to  tempt  Fate 
in  war.  The  repulse  of  the  British  and  French  Ministers  at 

ITaku  on  24th  June  1859,  was  the  result.  Mr.  Ward,  the 
American  Minister, actually  did  go  to  Peking  via  Peh-tang,  but 
his  treatment  was  such  as  more  experienced  men  expected, 
and  no  American  Minister  will  ever  again  expose  himself  to 
such  gratuitous  insult.  Even  the  kotow  was  expected  of  him. 

One  result,  and  one  only  could  be  expected  to  follow  the 
insult  at  Taku,  Peking  was  occupied  and  the  Yuen-Ming-Yuen 
Palace  sacked  and  burnt  as  a punishment  for  the  brutal 
treatment  of  men  captured  under  a flag  of  truce.  Sir  Harry 
Parkes  and  Mr.  Loch  were  amongst  the  fortunate  ones  to 
•escape  with  their  lives,  but  the  memorial  cross  in  the  British 
Consular  compound  at  Shanghai  is  a melancholy  reminder 
of  the  many  who  died.  Then  a new  Treaty  was  drawn  up 
and  signed  on  22nd  October,  1860. 

Never  before  was  China  in  greater  difficulties  than  at 
this  period  and  during  the  days  immediately  succeeding. 
The  foreigner,  “despised  and  rejected,”  was  in  possession  of 
the  capital:  the  rebel,  Hung  Siu-tsuen,  a close  imitator  of 
Imperial  'tom-fooleries,  held  nine-tenths  of  the  rest  of  the 
Empire  and  kept  his  crack-brained  court  at  the  “Southern 
Gapital,”  Nanking.  But  for  the  fact  that  the  insane  stupid- 
ities of  the  Taipings  ultimately  induced  the  two  militant 
Powers  so  recently  in  Peking  to  turn  their  arms  against  the 
rebels,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  might  not  have  happened  in 
China,  and  echoes  of  pro-rebel  opinions  common  in  the  later 
’fifties  and  early  ’sixties  may  still  be  heard  as  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  “Historians’  History:” 

“The  religious  clan  established  by  Hung  and  his  co- 
workers,” says  the  writer,  “ultimately  became  objects  of 
hostility  to  the  landowners  of  the  province,  to  the  followers 
of  Buddhism  and  Taoism,  and  to  the  civil  authorities.  Driven 
by  these  circumstances  into  rebellion,  they  commenced  a 
movement  which  ultimately  swept  throughout  the  whole 
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Empire,  costing  the  lives  of  millions  of  people,  pushing  the 
Manchu  dynasty  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  keeping  the  realm  in 
a ferment  for  fourteen  years,  and  ultimately  betraying  Eng- 
land and  France  into  a course  which,  if  it  be  finally  declared 
erroneous,  can  never  be  too  much  regretted.'-  (The  italics 
are  ours.) 

General  Gordon’s  share  in  putting  down  the  great  re- 
bellion is  well  known,  much  better  known,  in  fact,  than  similar 
efforts  put  forth  by  American  and  French  officers,  who  in  the 
provinces  of  Kiangsu  and  Chekiang  were  to  some  extent  in- 
strumental in  breaking  the  spell  of  the  Taiping  invincibility. 
Tseng  Kuo-fan,  Tso  Tsung-tang,  Li  Hung-chang  and  others 
finally  disposed  of  the  rebel  stronghold  at  Nanking  and  of 
the  scattered  remnants  of  Hung’s  followers,  the  end  of  the 
year  1864  seeing  comparative  tranquillity  throughout  the 
land  once  more. 

With  the  end  of  the  foreign  war  began  the  period  of  min- 
isterial representation  in  Peking,  the  first  British  .Minister 
being  Mr.  Bruce,  brother  to  Lord  Elgin.  An  admirable  in- 
sight into  the  state  of  the  capital  at  that  time  may  be  found 
in  a now  rare,  much-abused,  but  delightfully  gossipy  book 
by  Dr.  Rennie,  “Peking  and  the  Pekingese  during  the  first 
year  of  the  British  Embassy  at  Peking.  " From  these  pages 
it  is  possible  to  see  with  considerable  clearness  not  merely 
the  outward  and  visible  condition  of  the  capital  but  to  catch 
glimpses  to  the  inner  and  more  hidden  state  of  the  official 
mind.  When  Prince  Kung,  for  example,  bluntly  tells  Mr. 
Bruce  that  Confucianism  does  not  keep  promises  extracted 
by  force,  we  have  no  further  need  to  seek  hidden  explanations 
of  the  breach  of  treaties.  Such  breaches  were  held  to  be  a 
duty  over  and  above  all  other  considerations.  Money  was 
scarce  at  the  time,  iron  cash  was  in  use,  and,  worse  even 
than  those,  inconvertible  paper  cash  which,,  issued  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  to  the  dollar  originally,  fell  during  the  first  year 
of  foreign  residence  to  15,000  per  dollar,  and  then  to  25,000. 
When  Mr.  Wade  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas)  suggested  to  a 
well  known  official,  Wensiang,  the  coinage  of  small  coins, 
the  native  replied.  “It  would  never  do  to  attempt  to  change 
the  coinage  of  the  Empire.  Were  it  to  be  tried,  the  people 
would  immediately  suppose  that  the  Government  gained  some 
advantage  by  it,  and  it  would  not  work."  The  residence  of 
high-class  foreigners  at  the  capital  had  some  little  effect  in 
modifying  the  “barbarian”  theory,  and  before  long  Mr.  Bruce 
was  comparatively  popular.  The  “unreasonable  attitude  of 
British  merchants,”  a common  complaint  of  native  officials 
when  some  more  than  usually  stupid  regulation  or  unscru- 
pulous squeeze  was  sprung  upon  them,  receives  support  from 
Dr.  Rennie  who  thus,  perhaps  unconsciously,  reflects  the 
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anti-mercantile  attitude  which  not  a few  British  officials, 
infected  doubtless  with  the  old  contempt  for  trade,  have 
thought  fit  to  assume  in  China.  Before  passing  on  to  other 
| incidents  it  may  be  worth  while  here  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  even  at  this  early  day  the  attitude  of  Englishmen 
towards  China  was  easily  understood  by  men  of  sense. 
Sangkolinsin,  for  example,  the  Tartar  general  opposed  to 
our  troops,  on  the  way  to  Peking,  writes,  in  a memorial 
advising  the  Emperor  to  “leave  Peking  on  an  autumn  hunt- 
ing expedition,”  that  “the  barbarians  who  have  come  from 
far  across  the  sea  have  hitherto  shown  that  their  object  was 
| only  trade.  Their  creeping  into  Kwangtung,  Fukien,  Shang- 
hai, and  other  places  was  only  to  seize  the  ports,  and  not  to 
take  possession  of  the  country,  nor  have  they  attempted  the 
conquest  of  China.” 

We  pass  by  without  note  or  comment  the  purely  native 
occurrences  under  which,  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Hsien  Feng,  the  Empress  Tsu  Hsi  held  practically  absolute 
sway  until  her  death  in  November,  1908,  and  merely  glance 
at  those  outstanding  occurrences  which  best  illustrate  our 
| theme.  From  1864  to  1874  there  was  a gradual  improvement 
; in  the  condition  of  the  Empire.  In  1875  this  was  endangered 
by  one  of  those  imbecile  administrative  errors  born  of  the 
old  exclusive  policy.  Augustus  Raymond  Margary,  a British 
Consular  official  of  great  promise,  was  foully  murdered  at 
Manwyne  on  the  21st  February  by  Chinese  who  were  unquest- 
ionably acting  under  official  direction.  “The  trial  proved  an 
absolute  farce.  Eleven  half-naked  savages  were  produced 
as  the  culprits, *and  the  only  evidence  tendered  was  such  as 
had  been  manufactured  for  the  purpose.  The  British  officials 
protested  and  withdrew  from  the  burlesque.”  For  some 
time  war  and  peace  were  weighed  in  the  balance.  Finally 
the  Chefoo Convention,  dated  13th  September  1876,  settled  the 
matter  in  favour  of  peace,  guarantees  for  the  future  taking 
the  place  of  vengeance  for  the  past.  A mission  of  apology 
j was  to  be  sent  to  England,  an  indemnity  was  to  be  paid,  and 
the  right  of  foreigners  to  travel  through  the  Empire,  if  in 
possession  of  a passport,  was  to  be  proclaimed  far  and  wide; 
and  since  “Confucianism  does  not  keep  promises  exacted  by 
force,”  it  was  arranged  that  British  officials  should  take 
practical  steps  to  see  that  this  proclamation  at  any  rate  was 
actually  posted  in  the  cities  of  the  Empire. 

Then  followed  with  slight  intermission  misunderstand- 
ings and  quarrels  with  other  nations  who  were  not  so  purely 
commercial  in  their  aims  as  England.  A dispute  arose  with 
Russia  over  the  retrocession  of  Kuldja  which  had  been  held 
by  the  Muscovite  since  the  days  immediately  following  the 
Taiping  rebellion.  War  was  once  more  threatened,  and 
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General  Gordon  was  invited  by  Li  Hung  Chang  to  come  to 
the  rescue.  Some  very  peculiar  intrigues  clustered  round 
this  event,  but  the  upshot  was  that  Gordon,  after  giving  some 
very  good  advice,  retired,  and  the  Treaty  of  St.  Petersburg 
put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  the  territory  in  question  being 
handed  back  to  China  for  nine  million  roubles  paid  to  Russia 
as  her  expenses  in  regard  to  the  occupation.  No  sooner, 
however,  was  this  difficulty  satisfactorily  settled  than  another 
arose,  still  more  threatening.  This  was  the  quarrel  with 
Japan  over  Korea,  both  nations  claiming  rights  which  neither 
could  concede.  For  three  years  this  question  remained  a 
bone  of  contention  between  the  two  countries,  but  in  1885 
a temporary  settlement  was  patched  up  between  Li  Hung- 
chang  and  Count  Ito.  Neither  country  was  to  attempt  per- 
manent occupation  of  Korea  or  to  send  troops  there  without 
previous  notice  to  the  other. 

A dispute  with  France  came  next.  Anxious  for  the 
annexation  of  Tonkin  as  one  means  of  withdrawing  the 
attention  of  Frenchmen  from  their  home  affairs  after  the 
war  with  Germany,  France  had  entered  on  a course  of 
colonial  exploitation.  This  in  the  early  'eighties  began  to 
attract  the  attention  of  China,  who  had  little  desire  for 
another  European  neighbour.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  in 
addition  to  Annamese  opposition,  and  the  more  determined 
antagonism  of  the  Black  Flags,  the  French  officers  con- 
tinually found  evidence  of  Chinese  official  opposition  in  the 
form  of  soldiers  and  supplies.  Negociations  followed,  and  a 
convention  was  patched  up  at  Tientsin — the  Li-Fournier 
Agreement.  But  its  immediate  results  were  a series  of 
recriminations,  and  when,  owing  to  a misunderstanding,  a 
French  advance  at  Langson  on  the  Tonkin  border  was 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss  by  the  Chinese,  further  hostilities 
came  as  a matter  of  course.  Admiral  Courbet  destroyed 
the  Chinese  fleet  at  Foochow,  raided  certain  parts  of 
Formosa,  and  occupied  the  Pescadores.  But  China  held 
her  own.  She  steadfastly  refused  even  to  consider  the 
question  of  an  indemnity,  her  soldiers  had  acquitted  them- 
selves well,  though  perhaps  Liu  Mingchuan  was  the  only 
man  of  rank  to  distinguish  himself,  and  matters  had  reached 
such  a pass  that  the  French  Government  concluded  a peace 
through  Sir  Robert  Hart,  her  own  plenipotentiary  remaining 
in  ignorance  of  the  fact  till  its  completion.  The  prestige  of 
China  was  higher  at  that  moment  than  it  had  ever  been 
since  foreigners  had  first  known  her. 

For  nine  j^ears  she  reaped  the  benefit,  and  then  at  the 
hands  of  the  despised  Japanese,  the  Wo-jen,  the  bubble  of 
China’s  military  power  was  once  more  shattered  into  noth- 
ingness. Korea  was  the  cause.  . Negociations  were  still  in 
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progress  when  the  British  steamer  Kowshing  was  chart- 
ered for  the  conveyance  of  troops  from  Tientsin  to  Korea. 
She  was  met  by  Japanese  war  vessels,  and  ordered  to  follow 
them.  Refusing,  she  was  sunk  with  all  on  board,  the 
European  officers  diving  overboard  as  a broadside  from  the 
Naniwa  was  poured  into  her.  Fight  after  fight  took  place 
ashore,  the  Japanese  always  having  the  advantage,  and  push- 
ing it  until  they  were  well  on  the  way  to  Mukden.  Afloat, 
there  was  fought  the  battle  of  the  Yalu  wherein  two  Chinese 
ironclads,  the  Ting-yuen  and  Chen-yuen,  withstood  for  more 
than  half  a day  the  fire  of  Japanese  cruisers,  and  finally 
made  good  their  course  to  Weihaiwei.  There,  however, 
subsequently,  the  Ting-yuen  was  sunk  by  a Japanese  torpedo, 
and  the  Chen-yuen  taken  with  other  vessels  when  the  port 
was  surrendered.  Nearly  three  months  previous  to  this,  Port 
I Arthur  had  been  taken  from  the  land  side,  and  so  the  way  to 
Peking  was  now  open  to  the  triumphant  islanders.  TheTreaty 
of  Shimonoseki  terminated  the  war.  Korea  was  proclaimed 
independent,  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  with  Port  Arthur, 
Formosa,  and  the  Pescadores  wentto  Japan  with  an  indemnity 
of  Tls.  200,000,000.  Modifications  were  made  in  this  arrange- 
ment, thanks  to  the  intervention  of  Russia,  France,  and 
Germany.  Japan  was  compelled  to  give  up  her  claim  to 
the  peninsula  with  its  fortress,  but  she  got  a solatium  of 
Tls.  30,000,000  instead,  and,  as  events  proved,  she  nursed  both 
her  wrath  and  her  armaments  thereon. 

We  must  leave  for  another  chapter  the  story  of  the 
sequel.  The  war  had  been  a revelation  in  many  ways.  It 
had  shown  that  the  supposed  strength  of  China  was  the 
strength  of  a bruised  reed.  This  was  evident,  not  merely  to 
the  Western  world : it  was  equally  plain  to  the  Chinese 
themselves.  Defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  fierce  Western 
barbarian  they  had  more  or  less  expected,  but  to  be  beaten 
by  their  contemptible  eastern  neighbours,  that  was  a disgrace 
indeed,  and  it  will  be  our  duty  to  show  how  the  unscrupulous 
took  advantage  of  it.  Meanwhile  it  is  pertinent  once  again 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  though  this  war  was  officially  known 
as  a war  between  China  and  Japan,  yet  such  was  the  lack  of 
unity  and  organization  in  the  Chinese  Empire  that  a more 
correct  description  of  it  would  have  been  a war  between 
H.  I.  M.  The  Mikado  and  H.  E.  Li  Hung  Chang.  China  as 
a whole  has  never  yet  fought  a war  with  a foreign  foe. 
Foreigners  have,  as  Sangkolinsin  said,  raided  her  ports,  and 
even  proceeded  some  little  distance  into  her  territory,  but 
they  have  never  yet  met  the  organized  forces  of  the  whole 
Empire,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Government  has  been 
so  mis-directed,  the  administration  so  defective,  and  corrup- 
tion so  rife  that  anything  in  the  form  of  combined  action  has 
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been  impossible.  Hence  the  easy  successes  of  those  who 
have  had  occasion  to  attack  the  Chinese  Empire.  We  should 
be  glad  to  be  feel  sure  that  these  days  of  danger  are  over, 
but  the  political  signs  are  so  contradictory  that  prediction, 
is  impossible. 


Chapter  XIX. 


BEFORE  THE  BOXER  OUTBREAK. 

When  that  doughty  old  fighter,  Sangkolinsin,  penned 
his  famous  expression  of  opinion,  the  only  fighting  barbarian 
from  over  the  sea  that  modern  China  was  familiar  with 
I was  the  Briton,  whose  “red-haired”  variety  had  specially 
appealed  to  his  notice.  Consequently  when  the  natural  in- 
ference was  drawn  that  it  was  trade  and  not  territory  the 
foreigner  was  after,  the  premises  from  which  it  was  drawn 
were  almost  purely  British.  That  both  premises  and  infer- 
ence were  correct  has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of 
nearly  300  years.  It  is  still  trade  and  not  territory  that 
Britain  wants,  but  the  immediate  results  of  the  disastrous 
war  with  Japan  proved  to  the  Chinese  that  there  were  some 
nations  who  were  after  both.  It  was  a sorry  spectacle. 
Had  China  been  a second  Africa  the  scramble  could  hardly 
have  been  more  undignified.  Had  she  been  as  barbarous 
as  she  had  formerly  believed  Europeans  to  be,  their  beha- 
viour could  hardly  have  been  more  unjust.  The  action  of 
Japan  in  her  war  with  China  had  something  of  the  justi- 
fication of  necessity.  In  reality  Japan  was  not  fighting 
China  but  Russia,  the  ever-expanding,  ever-greedy  land- 
grabbing Muscovite  who  had  but  to  stretch  his  hands  a little 
farther  to  secure  Korea  and  with  it  predominance  on  the 
Pacific.  Who  was  to  stop  him?  China  could  not.  England 
would  not:  her  interests  were  not  sufficiently  menaced;  and 
America,  as  ever,  met  militarism  with  moralizing.  So  the 
Sino- Japanese  war  was  fought  under  more  or  less  false 
pretences,  and  China  had  to  pay  the  bill.  Doubly  so,  for 
though  her  first  creditor  was  Japan  whose  claims  could  be 
met  only  by  hard  cash — all  borrowed  for  the  purpose — the 
three  “disinterested  friends,”  who  had  secured  an  addition 
of  thirty  millions  of  taels  to  the  indemnity  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  “saved”  Port  Arthur,  all  clamoured  for  their 
own  “payment,”  each  in  turn. 

It  was  not  till  the  8th  November  1895,  that  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  retrocession  of  the  peninsula  of  Liaotung  was 
finally  concluded.  It  was  not  till  the  29th  of  that  month 
that  Newchwang  was  handed  back  to  China.  Four  months 
later  Li  Hung-chang  passed  through  Shanghai  on  his 
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memorable  journey  round  the  world,  which  really  disguised 
a pilgrimage  to  the  Russian  Canossa.  What  happened  dur- 
ing that  visit  may,  perhaps,  be  disclosed  in  all  its  fulness 
when  “secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed.”  But  that 
has  not  yet  occurred,  though  enough  is  knov/n  for  the  world 
generally  to  believe  that  during  that  visit  Li  sold  not  only 
himself  but  his  country,  and,  as  events  have  since  shown, 
Russia  too.  The  Cassini  Convention  (resolutely  affirmed, 
and  as  positively  disavowed,)  followed,  within  a few  months, 
and  conquest  by  railway  began.  A make-shift  convention 
between  Russia  and  Japan  respecting  Korea  did  not  ser- 
iously affect  the  situation  so  far  as  China  was  concerned, 
though  it  did  help  to  bring  about  the  Homeric  contest  which 
came  a decade  later. 

There  was  something  more  startling  close  at  hand.  No 
sooner  had  the  senile  weakness  of  China  been  demonstrated 
to  the  world  by  the  Japanese  war  than  the  Western  nations 
in  some  extraordinary  manner  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
now  was  the  time  for  the  partition  of  the  Empire.  Africa 
had  been  divided,  and  the  appetite  for  territory — necessarily 
other  people’s — grew  by  what  it  fed  on.  We  have  never  yet 
discovered  who  was  responsible  for  the  initial  suggestion 
that  China  should  be  parcelled  out,  or  “cut  up  like  a ripe 
melon,”  to  use  the  favourite  Chinese  simile.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  it  could  have  come  from  either  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Powers.  Britain,  as  we  have  said,  has  proved  by  the 
abstention  of  nearly  300  years  that  she  does  not  even  covet 
Chinese  territory  which  she  might  have  seized  again  and 
again,  whilst  the  whole  trend  of  American  diplomacy  has 
been  towards  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  China. 
Neither  of  these,  therefore,  could  have  been  guilty  of  the 
original  suggestion.  Where  else  it  might  have  come  from 
we  can  only  guess.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  idea  gained 
ground  to  such  an  extent  that  maps  were  prepared  showing 
the  Empire  parcelled  out  into  spheres  of  influence,  and 
copies  of  these  were  sent  throughout  the  provinces  with 
Chinese  explanatory  letter-press,  which  lost  nothing  of  its 
significance  when  translating  “spheres  of  influence”  by  a 
character  which  means  “dependencies.”  Here  was  a threat- 
ened turning  of  the  tables  indeed!  The  whole  world  had 
been  assumed  to  be  a “dependency”  of  China;  now  China 
was  to  furnish  “dependencies”  for  the  whole  world!.  Need 
we  be  surprised  that  amongst  all  classes  of  Chinese  there 
arose  a ferment  which  led  to  more  serious  things?  Those 
who  could  not  read  were  stirred  by  those  who  could. 

The  earliest  signs  of  widespread  unrest  occurred  at 
Kucheng,  in  Fukien,  where  a number  of  missionaries  were 
killed.  This  event  obtruded  itself  almost  before  the  last 
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echoes  of  the  1894-5  war  had  died  down.  Only  by  the 
landing  of  blue-jackets  at  Amoy  some  eleven  months  later 
was  serious  rioting  prevented  there.  Then  there  were 
revolts  of  native  troops  at  various  places.  But  the  most 
important — in  results  though  by  no  means  intrinsically 
— was  the  murder  of  two  Roman  Catholic  priests,  German 
subjects,  in  the  province  of  Shantung  in  November  1897. 
The  Protestant  ardour  of  the  Kaiser’s  Government  was 
naturally  aroused  by  such  an  incident.  The  harbour  of  Kiao- 
chow  was  seized,  troops  landed,  and  negociation  commenced 
with  such  success  that  a treaty  was  signed  at  Peking  only 
four  months  later,  in  which  the  Imperial  Chinese  Government 
considered  it  “advisable  to  give  special  proof  of  their  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  friendship  shown  to  them  by  Germany.” 
Germany,  on  her  part,  agreed  to  fortify  the  leasehold  thus 
obtained,  and  claimed,  moreover,  a monopoly  of  all  manner 
of  exploitation  in  the  province  of  Shantung,  a territory  con- 
taining an  area  of  65,000  square  miles,  more  than  the  total 
area  of  England  and  Wales,  and  a population  of  29,000,000,  as 
against  theirs  of  35,000,000.  Exactly  how  this  “appreciation 
of  friendship”  was  viewed  by  the  people  of  the  land  was 
shown  somewhat  more  than  a year  later  when  the  Kansu 
troops  of  Tung  Fu-siang,  who  afterwards  figured  so  pro- 
minently in  the  Boxer  trouble,  asked  by  a missionary  who 
met  them  on  the  march  what  they  were  going  to  do,  replied, 
“We  are  going  to  turn  the  Germans  out  of  Kiaochow.” 
(Vide  p.  6 “Martyred  Missionaries”  edited  by  Marshall 
Broomhall.) 

It  was  on  the  14th  November  1897,  that  Germany  seized 
that  port.  It  was  on  the  18th  December  of  the  same  year 
that  Russia  occupied  Port  Arthur.  This,  ostensibly,  was 
done  as  a “reply”  to  the  German  move  but  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  there  was  not  that  antagonism  between 
St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin  which  the  inspired  press  so  assid- 
uously preached  at  the  time.  In  any  case,  the  fortress  was 
lost  to  China,  and  the  terrible  danger  to  Peking  which  had 
been  conjured  up  when  Japan  proposed  to  stay  there  was 
now  revived  by  the  presence  of  Russia.  How  these  events 
told  upon  the  thoughtful  section  of  the  people  of  China  is 
now  a matter  of  history.  The  disgrace  was  felt  acutely  by 
all  her  educated  sons,  and  when  that  is  the  condition  of  the 
literate  mind  the  condition  of  the  illiterate  may  soon  be 
estimated.  It  is  so  easy  in  China  to  work  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  groundlings  whenever  desired. 

The  next  to  move  was  Great  Britain,  and  her  action 
was — as  has  been  amply  proved  since — in  the  nature  of  a 
true  reply.  She  had  no  desire  to  occupy  a single  square  inch 
of  Chinese  territory,  but  the  establishment  of  two  powerful 
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monarchies  “with  intent”,  and  within  striking  distance  of 
Peking  could  not  be  disregarded,  and  the  consequence  wTas 
that  as  soon  as  Japan  retired  from  Weihaiwei,  England 
stepped  in,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  lay  out  the  historic 
cricket  pitch!  There  she  has  remained  ever  since,  nothing 
more  lethal  having  been  added  to  her  establishment  than 
golf  clubs.  Nominally  Weihaiwei  is  held  “for  the  better 
protection  of  British  commerce  in  the  neighbouring  seas”; 
really  it  is  in  pawn  waiting  for  the  day  when  China  will  be 
in  a position  not  only  to  redeem  but  to  hold  it.  As  things  are, 
the  agreement  permits  of  Chinese  troops  being  allowed  within 
the  territory,  and  has  the  further  significant  stipulation  that 
“Chinese  vessels  of  war,  whether  neutral  or  otherwise,  shall 
retain  the  right  to  use  the  waters  herein  leased  to  Great 
Britain.”  The  addition  to  the  territory  of  Kowloon,  arrang- 
ed for  in  June  of  1898,  was  actually,  as  the  preamble 
states,  “necessary  for  the  proper  defence  and  protection  of 
the  Colony.”  A glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  before  the 
extension  it  would  have  been  possible  to  bombard  the  Hong- 
kong harbour  and  buildings  with  ordinary  field  artillery 
stationed  on  Chinese  soil.  The  extension  of  the  Kowloon 
territory  now  makes  this  impossible. 

The  repayment  of  France  for  her  aid  in  the  “rescue”  of 
Liaotung  was  somewhat  delayed,  and  did  not  take  place  till 
November  1899,  when  the  territory  of  Kwangchow  Wan  was 
ceded,  together  with  two  large  islands  in  the  bay,  a total  area  of 
some  400  square  miles  including  a population  of  about  177,000. 

Then  Italy  joined  in  the  scramble  and  demanded  no  less 
important  a position  than  Sanmen,  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing of  Chinese  ports,  especially  for  naval  purposes.  This  . 
was  too  much  even  for  the  invertebrate  administration  then 
in  Peking.  In  all  probability  the  curt  refusal  which  the 
Minister  received  was  due  not  a little  to  the  return  to  power  i 
of  the  only  “man”  in  the  inner  Manchu  ranks  at  the  moment 
— the  Empress  Dowager. 

Another  matter,  small  in  itself,  but  made  important 
through  advertisement,  was  the  visit  paid  to  China  at  this  I 
time  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Blackburn  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Popular  wherever  he 
went,  the  gallant  Admiral  visited  all  parts  of  China  easily  ] 
accessible,  saw  everybody,  discussed  everything,  collected  j 
statistics,  formed  opinions,  offered  most  surprising  sugges- 
tions and  then  went  home  to  write  what  in  many  ways  is  an 
admirable  book  utterly  spoiled  and  ruined  by  being  issued  | 
under  the  catch-penny  title  of  “The  Break-up  of  China.” 
Many  copies  naturally  found  their  way  to  the  Far  East.  ] 
Not  a few  of  these  were  seen  and  perused  by  Chinese  readers, 
some  in  the  English  original,  others  in  the  form  of  trans-  I 
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ilations.  They  added  fuel  to  flames  already  kindled  by  par- 
tition maps.  He  must  be  a man  of  curious  temperament  who 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  all  these  things  were  followed 
by  more  and  more  unrest. 

Very  soon  after,  as  a matter  of  fact,  three  Germans  were 
attacked  whilst  travelling  in  the  Shantung  province.  They 
defended  themselves,  killing  two,  and  wounding  three  more  of 
their  assailants.  Subsequently  an  armed  punitive  expedition 
was  sent  into  the  neighbourhood  where  the  attack  had  been 
made.  Farther  south,  in  Fukien,  more  unrest  manifested 
itself  in  the  looting  of  some  English  Church  Missionary 
• quarters.  There  was  no  annexation  of  the  province  however ! 
As  far  south  as  Mengtsz  in  Yunnan,  the  prevailing  excite- 
ment was  evinced  in  an  assault  on  the  Customs  quarters 
and  the  French  Consulate.  The  very  day  after  this  occurred, 
some  Russian  engineers  in  Manchuria  were  killed,  and  thus 
it  was  made  evident  that  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  there  was 
a ferment  at  work  boding  ill  for  the  interfering,  grasping 
foreigner.  Finally,  on  the  very  last  day  of  the  year  1899, 
the  Rev.  S.  P.  Brooks  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  was  murdered  by  Boxers  near  Tsinanfu  in 
Shantung. 

At  this  point  we  may  well  turn  aside  for  a moment  to 
glance  at  some  purely  native  proceedings.  It  must  be  con- 
ceded that  foreigners  one  and  all  had  done  their  fair  share 
towards  the  raising  of  such  a tornado  of  ill-will  as  had  never 
been  seen  before  even  in  China.  What  had  the  Government 
been  doing  in  the  meanwhile?  That  they  had  lost  “face”  ter- 
ribly over  the  disasters  in  the  war  against  Japan  goes  without 
saying.  Li  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  his  fortunes  for  a moment, 
and  many  Chinese  would  willingly  have  prolonged  the  war. 
The  Empress  Dowager,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Emperor  was  of  age,  had  really  held  the  reins  during  the 
Japanese  imbroglio,  and  consequently  shared  the  obloquy. 
Tiring  of  this  rather  than  of  the  power  she  loved,  she  grad- 
ually withdrew  herself  from  active  participation  in  the 
administration  of  affairs  after  the  war,  and  thus  left  the 
course  open  for  the  Emperor’s  ill-advised  essays  in  reform. 
Had  the  Emperor  been  in  possession  of  an  adequate  army 
at  one  with  him  in  opinion,  he  might  have  succeeded  in 
imposing  on  his  people  his  very  noble  and  well-meant  revo- 
lution in  studies,  in  examinations,  in  government,  and 
other  things.  But  without  that  he  was  impotent.  Kang 
Yu-wei  and  the  rest  of  the  reformers  could  hardly  dispose  of 
a corporal’s  guard,  much  less  of  the  million  men  needed  to 
convince  the  literati  of  China  that  during  all  the  past 
millenniums  they  had  been  mistaken.  The  excitement  caused 
by  foreign  aggression  was  as  nothing  compared  with  that 
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which  reigned  during  that  portion  of  1898  when  the  Reform 
Edicts  came  out  one  after  the  other  in  the  official  pages  of 
“The  Peking  Gazette.”  But  it  was  not  till  September  of  that 
year  that  the  final  false  step  was  taken.  The  Emperor  had 
decided  that  to  secure  the  success  of  the  reforms  on  which 
his  heart  was  set,  it  was  first  necessary  to  secure  the  Em- 
press Dowager.  Yuan  Shih-kai  is  said  to  have  been  the  man 
chosen  to  carry  out  the  practical  portion  of  this  programme, 
and  he  proved  unreliable.  The  Empress-Dowager  got  to 
know  of  the  intended  seizure  of  her  sacred  self,  and  her  anger 
was  divine.  The  poor  unfortunate  Emperor  it  was  who  was 
seized.  The  still  more  unfortunate  Reformers  it  was  who 
had  to  flee,  if  they  got  the  chance.  Many  did  not.  Kang  after 
a series  of  romantic  escapes  found  safety  in  the  Hongkong, 
gaol  for  a time,  after  which  he  took  sanctuary  in  the  Western 
world.  Thus  the  reform  movement  was  fora  time  controlled. 

But  the  popular  danger  remained,  and  here  we  come 
back  again  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Brooks , the  first  of  many 
Boxer  martyrs.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in  its  origin  the. 
Boxer  movement  was  anti-dynastic.  Everything  points  in 
that  direction.  Only  when  this  was  fully  realized,  and  when, 
by  some  clever  legerdemain  the  enmity  of  the  mob  had  been 
turned  from  the  Manchu  to  the  foreigners,  did  the  Govern- 
ment show  unmistakable  signs  of  being  pro-Boxer  itself.  It 
was  after  this  that  the  Boxer  flag  bore  the  motto,  “ Kill' 
out  the  foreigners:  support  the  dynasty.”  What  may  be 
described  as  the  political  causes  tending  to  turn  the 
wrath  of  the  people  against  foreigners,  we  have  dwelt  on 
already.  But  these  were  not  the  only  ones.  Railway  and 
mining  concessions  had  been  granted  to  foreigners  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  much  of  the  money  paid  for  the  land  covered  by 
these  concessions  never  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of 
the  sellers  of  the  land,  but  into  those  of  the  officials  who 
negociated  the  sale.  Here  was  a fertile  source  of  antipathy. 
Cupidity  and  antipathy  to  foreigners  were  brought  down  by 
one  official  stone.  Still  another  highly  irritating  source  of 
hate  was  to  be  found  in  the  policy  of  the  Roman  Church. 
We  have  the  greatest  possible  respect  for  individual  members 
of  this  church  ijn  China,  of  whom  it  has  been  our  privilege 
to  know  a good  many  at  one  time  and  another,  but  with 
certain  points  in  their  official  practice  as  laid  down  for  them 
by  their  superiors  we  have  little  or  no  sympathy.  The  text 
which  says,  “My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world”,  should  have 
prevented  the  acceptance  of  viceregal  rank  by  bishops,  and  of 
taotai  rank  by  archdeacons,  etc.  It  should  have  suggested 
abstention  from  lawsuits  on  behalf  of  converts,  some  of  whom 
were  unquestionably  attracted  by  such  aid.  Protestant 
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missionaries,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  were  wise  enough  to 
decline  the  corresponding  rank  offered  them.  Very  acute 
indeed  in  some  places  was  the  anti-foreign  feeling  raised' 
simply  because  of  the  interference  of  the  Roman  priesthood 
with  what  the  native  non-Christians  held  they  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  Doubtless  the  presence  of  Protestant 
missionaries  and  their  successes  in  some  places  were  almost 
equally  potent  means  of  stirring  up  the  Chauvinist  Confucian, 
Buddhist,  and  Taoist,  a trio  covering  ninety-nine  hundredths 
of  the  Empire. 

So  in  due  course  the  fiat  went  forth.  “The  foreigners 
must  be  killed:  even  if  they  retire  they  must  still  be  killed.” 
But  for  the  daring  change  of  a character,  “sha”  being  altered 
to  “pao”,  ( “kill”  to  “protect”),  a large  number  of  the  foreign- 
ers, perhaps  all,  from  the  Yangtze  southwards  would  have 
lost  their  lives.  As  it  was,  the  two  noble  officials,  Hsu  Ching- 
cheng,  and  Yuan  Chang,  who  dared  to  make  the  alteration, 
lost  theirs  as  victims  to  the  ferocity  of  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager and  her  Boxer  allies. 

In  an  “apologia”,  dated  21st  June  1900,  and  extremely 
well  written  from  the  Chinese  point  of  view,  the  Emperor  is 
made  to  say  that  “for  the  past  30  years  foreigners  have  taken 
advantage  of  China’s  forbearance  to  encroach  on  China’s 
territory,  and  trample  on  Chinese  people,  and  to  demand 
China’s  wealth”.  (It  is  worth  noting,  en  passant,  that  this 
refers  only  to  assaults  on  China  subsequent  to  the  ’sixties.) 
Foreigners  relied  on  violence:  they  insulted  the  gods,  and 
“excited  the  most  burning  indignation  amongst  the  people.” 
They  ignored  right  and  relied  solely  on  military  force.  “They 
depend  on  violence,  we  on  humanity.”  With  400,000,000 
people,  “it will  not  be  difficult  to  vindicate  the  dignity  of 
our  country.” 

Such,  then,  were  the  preliminaries  to  one  of  the  most 
strikingly  terrible  episodes  in  the  history  of  any  country, 
whether  we  consider  the  madness  of  the  benighted  natives 
in  giving  way  to  their  anger,  or  the  terrible  revenge  which 
was  subsequently  taken  by  some  of  the  allies.  “War  is  hell,” 
said  an  American  general.  China  knows  it.  Not  that 
there  was  anything  in  the  severest  acts  of  the  allies  compar- 
able with  the  atrocities  which,  during  the  Taiping  rebellion, 
native  had  wreaked  on  native.  But  there  cannot  be  war  and 
rose-water  together,  and  a number  of  quite  unnecessary 
suicides  augmented  the  roll  of  deaths  very  largely.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  follow  the  course  of  this  midsummer  madness, 
to  tell  of  the  many  massacres  of  missionaries,  of  delicate 
women  and  little  children,  of  the  assaults  on  Tientsin,  of  the 
taking  of  the  Taku  forts,  and  of  the  events  in  the  Capital, 
nor  of  the  gallant  effort  of  Admiral  Seymour  and  his  brave 
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cosmopolitan  band.  All  these,  together  with  the  finally 
successful  advance  for  the  relief  of  the  Legations,  have  been 
described  over  and  over  again  by  eye-witnesses  and  actors 
in  the  blood-stained  drama. 

But  we  may  once  more  point  out  the  disunion  with  which, 
very  fortunately  for  foreigners  and  for  China,  her  people 
entered  on  this  madcap  struggle.  There  were  four  hundred 
millions,  as  the  Emperors’  Edict  said,  but  more  than  a full  half 
of  that  number  saw  the  utter  stupidity  of  the  whole  movement, 
and  actively  or  passively  threw  their  influence  against  it.  Had 
they  not,  and  had  the  outbreak  not  occurred  prematurely,  the 
outcome  would  certainly  have  proved  the  end  of  independent 
China.  It  is  said  that  according  to  the  official  programme 
advantage  was  to  have  been  taken  of  “ the  ill-omened  intercal- 
ary eighth  moon”  for  the  uprising.  By  that  time  all  plans 
would  have  been  laid,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  every 
foreigner  in  the  Empire  might  have  been  killed.  Then  what 
an  irruption  of  armies  there  would  have  been!  What  revenge! 
What  retribution!  What  destruction!  China  would  have 
been  wiped  from  the  map.  Luckily  for  her  there  was  an 
“old  force”  at  work  even  then,  that  force  which  is  never 
absent  from  the  people  of  China,  however  lacking  it  may  be 
at  times  from  the  ranks  of  her  rulers — the  force  of  common 
sense.  The  crisis  passed,  and  China  still  remains,  but  with 
changed  problems.  What  these  are  we  shall  have  to  consider. 
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High  noon  had  passed  for  some  two  hours  or  more  when, 
•on  that  fatefully  historic  date,  14th  August  1900,  the  first  news 
reached  the  fighting  men  in  the  besieged  Peking  Legations 
that  relief  was  at  hand.  This  turned  out  to  be  General 
Gaselee  and  his  Staff  escorted  by  some  60  Indian  troops. 
They  had  started  from  Tungchow  at  4.30  a.m.  and  so  had 
been  for  12  hard  hours  afoot  in  order  to  arrive  before  the 
fierce  attack  of  the  13th  on  the  European  position  could  be 
renewed,  and  the  position  carried.  Rajputs,  Sikh  Infantry, 
and  Bengal  Lancers  were  close  at  hand.  Relief  had  come, 
but  the  natural  rejoicing  of  the  moment  was  damped  by  the 
contemporary  wounding  of  a lady,  the  only  foreign  woman 
hit  during  the  siege.  American  Infantry,  the  9th  and  14th, 
came  next,  the  other  columns  having  taken  different  routes 
and  met  with  more  resistance.  The  next  day  the  Japanese 
relieved  the  heroic  defenders  of  the  Pei-tang,  the  well  known 
Catholic  Cathedral  presided  over  by  Bishop  Favier  whose 
name  is  honourably  and  inextricably  linked  for  all  time  with 
its  courageous  and  successful  defence.  The  Imperial  City 
was  taken,  the  Court  having  fled,  and  the  Boxer  days  were 
over,  except  for  some  retribution  andthesweepingupofde'&ris. 

It  had,  indeed,  been  a midsummer  madness,  and  we 
willingly  draw  a veil  over  the  more  lurid  of  its  immediate 
results.  All  the  eight  great  Powers  of  the  world  had  a share 
in  its  suppression.  Britain  and  America,  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Japan.  A very  large  number  of 
Chinese  firmly  believed  at  that  time  that  the  end  had  now  come 
to  their  continued  independence.  Partition  must  follow  as  part 
punishment  for  deeds  unheard  of  in  the  civilized  world.  But 
that  would  have  necessitated  agreement  amongst  the  august 
eight,  and  agreement  on  any  such  action  was  soon  seen  to  be 
utterly  impossible.  How  much  discussion  there  was  before 
the  final  protocol  was  agreed  upon  may  be  imagined  when  it 
is  said  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  60  plenary  meetings  of 
the  allied  representatives.  As  everybody  knows,  the  irre- 
ducible mini  mum  was  finally  reached.  The  amount  of  indemnity 
was  settled.  Punishment  was  awarded  to  guilty  officials — 
the  two  most  guilty,  Tuan  and  Tung  Fuhsiang,  saving  their 
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heads.  The  indemnity  amounted  to  about  £65,000,000  sterling 
but  as  it  was  to  be  spread  over  a period  of  40  years  during 
which  interest  at  the  rate  of  4 per  cent,  is  to  be  paid  on  all 
outstanding  balances,  the  total  amount  to  be  found  by  China 
before  she  has  wiped  offthe  debt  entirely  isabout  £200,000,000. 
All  this  for  an  indulgence  in  six  months’  insanity! 

Russia  soon  showed  that  she  meant  to  be  no  member  of 
a European  concert  in  China.  Her  representative  did  not 
sign  the  list  of  punishments.  He  frankly  declared  that  his 
government  took  no  interest  in  missions,  and  hence  mas- 
sacres of  missionaries  and  their  converts  did  not  move  them. 
Perhaps  he  thought  that,  so  far  as  Russia  was  concerned, 
sufficient  vengeance  had  been  taken  in  the  massacre  by 
Russians  of  some  5,000  Chinese  at  Blagovestchensk.  At  any 
rate,  the  attitude  of  Russia  was  antipathetic  to  that  of  the 
allies.  She  withdrew  her  troops  from  Peking  at  the  earl- 
iest opportunity,  and  got  a temporary  reward  in  concessions 
in  Manchuria  where  her  troops  had  occupied  the  country 
even  to  the  treaty  port  of  Newchwang. 

To  guard  against  another  Legation  siege  the  old  Le- 
gation quarter  was  re-organ  ized . It  now  extends  along  the  north 
side  of  the  southern  wall  of  the  Tartar  city  from  the  Chen  Men 
to  the  Hata  Men,  (“  men”  meaning  “gate”),  and  has  an  oblong 
form  roughly  a mile  long  and  half  a mile  broad.  On  the  northern 
side,  that  nearest  the  Imperial  City,  a space  has  been  cleared 
of  houses  and  a glacis  formed,  so  that  there  may  be  no  cover 
for  assailants  as  was  the  case  during  1900.  The  Legation 
quarter  is  now  in  fact,  a little  fortress,  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  its  existence  perfectly  justified,  and  yet  a 
constant  reminder  to  every  patriotic  native  that  his  country 
— for  the  sins  of  her  rulers — is  not  as  other  lands.  A Le- 
gation or  Embassy  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  or  St.  Petersburg 
is  a sacred  site  where  even  the  tows  of  the  country  containing 
it  do  not  enter.  The  British  Embassy  in  Berlin  is  a bit  of 
British  territory,  as  the  German  Embassy  in  London  is 
German.  But  in  Peking  one  of  the  natural  results  of  the 
Boxer  movement  is  the  presence  of  Legation  guards  and  a 
regulation  that  no  native  may  wear  arms  within  the  precincts. 
Another  reminder  of  the  lunacy  of  the  Boxer  time  is  the 
Ketteler  monument.  This  also  is  unique,  as  is  the  legend 
on  the  shot-riddled  wall  at  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  British 
Legation,  “Lest  we  forget.” 

No  man  can  say  that  these  things  are  undeserved.  By 
and  by,  when  China  has  really  become  one  of  the  comity  of 
nations,  when  she  has  won  her  way  to  equality  as  she  ought, 
and  as  she  will,  if  she  be  now  given  a fair  chance,  she  will 
be  quite  willing  to  recognize  the  justice  of  such  things  as  we 
have  named.  Then,  doubtless,  the  outer  world  will  gladly 
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acquiesce  in  their  removal.  There  were,  however,  some 
matters  in  the  winding  up  of  the  Boxer  trouble  in  which  the 
settlement  was  anything  but  just.  The  question  of  the  in- 
demnities, for  example,  is  one  which  will  not  bear  careful 
examination  all  round.  Britain,  and  Japan  put  in  estimates 
of  their  expenditure  which  barely  represented  their  out- 
of-pocket  expenses.  This  can  not  be  said  of  some  other 
claimants,  who  seemed  to  have  a very  business-like  way 
of  looking  at  the  opportunity.  China  was  not  in  a position 
to  refuse  anything.  Whatever  was  asked  in  the  name  of  the 
allies  she  had  to  pay.  No  one  power  could  criticize  the 
claims  of  another,  and  the  consequence  was  that  for  some 
the  temptation  was  too  great,  and  China  has  to  pay  to  these  a 
sum  which,  put  into  commercial  terms,  shows  a “big  profit!” 
The  United  States  Government  has  been  wise  enough  to 
forego  all  claim  to  the  remainder  of  her  share,  and,  in  lieu 
of  sending  her  hardly  got  gold  to  America,  China  now 
sends  students  only. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the,  Americans  is  the  only 
one  of  importance  which  has  been  taken  to  ease  the  un- 
questionably onerous  burden  of  the  Boxer  indemnities.  The 
result  is  that  China  is  getting  gradually  deeper  into  debt. 
This  will  matter  little  so  long  as  her  loans  are  productive, 
but  if  she  is  merely  borrowing  to  pay  interest  on  her  debts 
her  financial  position  is  evident.  She  is  at  her  wits’  end 
just  now  to  make  her  budgets  balance,  and  in  some  quarters 
a good  deal  of  criticism  has  arisen  because  there  has  been, 
as  yet,  no  agreement  amongst  the  Powers  to  enable  China 
to  impose  more  than  the  effective  five  per  cent,  on  her 
imports.  There  is  something  of  right  in  this  stricture,  but 
we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  whoever  the  nations  may 
be  that  object  to  the  increased  tariff,  they  are  acting  in  the 
very  best  interest  of  China  herself,  however  selfish  their 
private  reasons  may  be.  The  fact  is,  as  was  made  clear  by 
Sir  Robert  Hart  years  ago,  the  taxation  of  China  does  not 
find  its  way  into  the  coffers  of  China  but  into  the  pockets  of 
corrupt  officials  from  the  highest  downwards.  We  hope  by 
and  by  to  show  that  the  widespread  belief  in  the  corruption 
of  all  Chinese  officials  is  entirely  unfounded,  but  we  cannot 
fly  in  the  face  of  native  opinion,  native  writings,  and  native 
proverbs,  and  deny  that  a very  large  percentage  of  the 
ruling  class  are  corrupt,  and  that  the  system  under  which 
they  serve  tends  to  make  them  so.  Whilst  that  is  the  case, 
the  taxation,  as  we  have  said,  will  go  very  largely  into  private 
pockets.  But  as  the  need  for  money  grows  greater  and 
greater,  the  tendency  at  headquarters  will  be  to  demand 
stricter  and  stricter  account  of  official  stewardship.  Cor- 
ruption then  must  lessen,  and  the  revenue  must  increase  in 
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the  same  ratio.  Were  every  mandarin  as  honest  as  the  late- 
Chang  Chih-tung,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  China, 
without  any  increase  of  taxation,  would  have  an  abundant 
revenue.  There  would  be  no  hundreds  of  millions  going  to 
swell  the  hoards  of  an  Empress  Dowager  or  her  favourite 
eunuch!  No  Li  Hung  Chang  would  leave  his  hundreds  of 
millions.  All  such  sums  would  find  their  way  to  the  public 
treasury  to  be  spent  on  education  and  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  repeat,  the  lack  of  money  is  likely  to  bring  about 
official  integrity,  and  if  the  Boxer  trouble  has  no  other 
good  effect,  that  in  itself  will  be  worth  more  than  all  the  loss, 
all  the  shame,  and  all  the  injustice.  But  till  this  reform  has 
been  accomplished,  we  would  recommend  no  addition  to  the 
tariff.  Were  there  ample  funds  forthcoming  from  any  source, 
the  old  corruption  would  continue.  As  it  is,  the  auditor  has 
alreadyarrived.  Who  everdreamt  of  aChinese  auditor  before? 

Pressure  on  the  pocket  is  not  the  only  kind  of  pressure 
felt  by  China  since  the  Boxer  days.  There  are  still  a few 
old  remnants  of  the  early  times  who  hold  fast  to  the  faith  of 
their  ancestors  and  continue  to  believe  that  in  the  Middle 
Kingdom  alone  is  there  civilization  to  be  found,  that  the 
men  from  the  West  are  still  the  barbarians  which  they  were 
generally  held  to  be  a hundred  years  ago,  and  that  if  he  had 
his  rights,  the  Huangti  would  yet  be  as  supreme  on  earth  as 
the  sun  is  in  the  heavens.  But  this  class  is  rapidly  dying  out. 
A hundred  years  ago  the  number  of  influential  natives  who 
personally  knew  the  West  might  have  been  counted  on  the 
fingers.  To-day  they  are  numbered  in  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands.  These  have  seen  and  testified,  and  those  who 
have  not  seen  have  accepted  their  testimony.  The  news- 
paper press,  with  its  amazing  increase  in  numbers  and 
influence,  has  supported  the  new  views,  and  the  consequence 
is  what  we  have  seen  during  the  past  decade,  an  awakening 
comparable  with  none  in  the  world  except  that  of  Japan  some 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 

One  of  the  first  to  show  conversion,  absolute  and  undeni- 
able, in  this  respect,  was  the  late  Empress  Dowager.  Possibly 
she  was  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  abstention  of  for- 
eigners from  that  partition  of  the  land  which  most  Chinese 
expected.  She  felt  that  there  was  to  be  one  more  opportunity 
for  China,  and  that  the  most  must  be  made  of  it  as  of  a last 
chance.  The  very  reforms,  therefore,  for  the  proposal  of 
which  certain  reformers  had  been  beaten  to  death  by  her 
own  order,  were  now  re-enacted.  The  old  education  was 
to  go.  The  new  was  to  take  its  place,  and  with  that  change 
went  for  ever,  in  all  official  minds,  all  possibility  of  retain- 
ing any  longer  the  claim  to  supremacy  and  superiority  which 
had  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  China’s  troubles.  To  use  a 
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very  simple  illustration,  China  was  like  a boy  in  a British 
public  school,  who,  having  come  from  a too  indulgent  home, 
arrived  with  a consuming  belief  in  his  own  high-and-mighty- 
ness.  One  fight  is  not  enough  to  show  him  the  error  of  his 
belief:  it  takes  several.  But  in  time  the  lesson  is  learnt,  and 
after  that,  having  found  his  level,  the  boy  gets  on  remarkably 
well  with  his  schoolmates.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  so 
in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  At  the  moment  she  is 
bullied  rather  than  bullying.  Her  hectoring  days  are  done, 
for  the  time  being.  It  now  remains  for  her  friends  to  take  her 
part  and  see  that  she  in  turn  is  not  too  grossly  imposed  on. 

The  new  strength  in  the  moral  backbone  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  as  exhibited  since  the  Boxer  outbreak  is  nothing 
less  than  astounding,  and  has  justified  every  claim  made  in 
an  earlier  chapter  on  behalf  of  the  vitality  of  the  Confucian 
system.  No  other  nation,  not  even  Japan,  has  ever  had  to 
face  the  problems  set  before  China.  Japanese  astuteness 
prevented  the  stupidity  which  brought  on  China  war  after 
war.  But  for  a skirmish  or  two,  not  worth  consideration, 
Japan  had  never  crossed  swords  with  a Western  race  till  she 
went  forth  in  all  her  modern  panoply  to  meet  Russia.  China 
has  wasted  her  substance  and  disheartened  her  people  in 
foolish  conflicts.  These  it  is  which  have  produced  her 
modern  problems.  Yet  she  faces  them  now,  bravely,  hope- 
fully, and  in  some  respects  intelligently.  She  is  very  much 
in  earnest  over  her  education;  she  is  doing  all  she  can  for 
her  army.  Her  naval  matters  are  occupying  careful  attention. 
She  has  Manchuria  on  her  hands,  or  rather  in  the  hands  of  her 
two  most  pressing  neighbours.  What  she  is  to  do  there  that 
shall  be  effectual  neither  she  nor  anybody  else  can  say  at 
present.  Then  there  is  Mongolia  over  which  without  a 
shadow  of  a doubt  Russia  desires  to  extend  her  aegis.  Yet 
notwithstanding  all  these  serious  difficulties,  China  has  added 
to  her  task  the  tremendous  resolution  to  put  down  the  opium 
traffic  in  all  its  ramifications.  Never  in  all  history  can  there 
be  shown  a greater  moral  effort.  It  is  possible  that  even 
this  may  be  mistaken,  and  that  other  evils  greater  than  that 
exorcised  may  follow  in  its  wake.  But  even  so,  though  that 
may  detract  from  the  wisdom  of  the  procedure,  it  does  not 
lessen  the  nobility  of  the  aim.  Some  of  the  new-born 
patriotism  of  the  Chinese  people  has  unquestionably  been 
turned  into  wrong  channels.  It  has  been  imagined  that 
national  debts  are  an  evil  themselves,  and  therefore  should 
be  done  away  with.  All  debt  may  be  evil,  but  it  is  quite 
possible,  nay,  very  easy,  in  the  case  of  national  debts,  to 
make  their  repayment  in  such  a way  as  to  cause  it  to  be  a 
greater  evil  than  the  debt  itself.  The  method  proposed  a year 
and  more  ago  would  doubtless  have  had  this  result.  But  as 
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it  ended  in  smoke,  it  might  be  argued  that  no  harm  was  done. 
On  the  contrary,  a good  deal  of  harm  was  done,  and  is  still 
being  done  by  the  “rights  recovery”  movement.  Both  were 
certain  to  fail,  and  wisdom  never  enters  on  impossibilities. 
Nothing  is  more  disheartening  to  enthusiasm  than  successive 
failures.  China’s  advisors,  therefore,  should  have  put  a stop 
to  these  movements  in  th§  very  beginning.  “Something 
attempted,  something  done,”  it  is  that  that  earns  “repose.” 

How  things  are  to  be  done,  and  not  merely  attempted, 
or  talked  about,  was  shown  to  China  in  1904-5  when  Japan 
threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  her  giant  enemy,  Russia.  During 
all  the  years  between  the  coming  of  Commodore  Perry  in 
1853  and  the  declaration  of  war  against  Russia  in  the  early 
days  of  February  1904,  very  little  had  been  heard  of  Japan- 
ese intentions.  But  Japan  had  recognized  her  task  from 
the  beginning.  Year  in,  year  out,  she  prepared  for  it  in  the 
only  effective  way — by  progress  in  enlightenment  and  pre- 
paration for  war.  Less  than  fifty  millions  in  population, 
she  was  likewise  no  match  for  her  foe  in  wealth.  But 
training,  organization,  and  effective  preparation  had  done 
everything  possible  to  give  effect  to  a patriotism  never  sur- 
passed. If  we  were  asked  to  put  into  the  fewest  possible 
words  an  explanation  of  Japan’s  success  we  should  say  that 
in  the  first  place  the  war  was  a war  of  honesty  against  dis- 
honesty. We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Russian  reverses  were 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  when  necessaries  were  needed 
they  were  not  forthcoming  although  they  had  been  paid 
for.  China  knows  exactly  what  that  means.  Secondly  it 
was  a war  of  the  ready  against  the  unready.  And  lastly  it 
was  a fight  between  those  who,  so  to  speak,  were  battling  for 
a mere  bagatelle,  and  those  who  were  fighting  for  their 
lives.  Had  Japan  lost  in  1904-5,  she  was  for  ever  lost. 
Under  the  circumstances  she  did  not,  could  not  lose.  What 
is  to  happen  later  the  future  only  knows.  Japan  has  three 
rivals — possible  if  not  probable — to  fear.  First,  Russia,  who 
will  not  again  make  the  same  mistake  she  did  before.  Then 
there  is  America,  rich  beyond  all  comparison,  and  capable, 
when  roused,  of  great  things.  Lastly,  there  is  China  herself, 
eight-fold  in  population  and  likely  to  remain  so.  Whatever 
anxiety,  therefore,  Japan  may  show  as  to  the  continental 
position  she  has  gained  for  herself  is  easily  understood. 

This,  however,  need  not  detain  us.  What  we  are  con- 
cerned with  at  this  present  moment  is  the  effect  of  the 
Japanese  triumph  on  the  Chinese  nation,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  this  was  profound.  The  Boxer  trouble  had 
shown  China’s  weakness  as  well  as  her  foolishness.  That 
in  itself  was  an  inducement  to  attempt  such  improvement 
as  should  prevent  similar  catastrophes  in  future.  But  there 
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-was  little  enthusiasm  behind  the  forced  reform.  Japanese 
success  came  as  an  unexpected  encouragement.  In  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye  the  whole  situation  was  transformed.  The 
impossible  had  become  possible,  the  hopeless  hopeful:  for 
the  East  had  beaten  the  West!  Enthusiasm  was  more  than 
redoubled.  Japan  leaped  instanter  into  the  triple  character 
of  mentor,  model,  and  friend.  To  her  colleges  went  tens  of 
thousands  of  Chinese  students.  Such  sudden  reversals  of 
fortune  are  apt  to  turn  the  heads  of  the  wisest.  It  was  so 
in  China,  more  perhaps  than  in  Japan.  The  Japanese  have 
an  extremely  useful  fund  of  common  sense.  It  was  true  they 
were  successful — partially,  at  any  rate.  But  at  what  cost? 
Nobody  knew  that  but  themselves.  Many  foolish  people  a 
year  or  two  ago  thought  that  Japan  was  about  to  plunge  into 
a further  war  with  the  United  States.  We  knew  better.  Our 
estimate  of  the  Japanese  character  was  such  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  believe  that  they  were  bent  on  national  suicide. 
Events  have  proved  the  truth  of  this  deduction.  Japan 
•desires  no  war  either  with  the  United  States  or  with  Russia. 
With  China — ah,  that  is  another  matter. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  a consideration  of  the  actual 
position  of  China  at  this  present  moment.  The  awakening 
begun  by  the  defeat  of  1894-5,  and  continued  during  the 
Boxer  time  in  1900,  was  completed  in  1904-5.  China  is  now 
thoroughly  alert.  Most  of  her  princes  know  the  West  from 
actual  personal  experience.  Thousands  of  her  upper  classes 
have  had  the  same  privilege.  Endless  numbers  of  her  sons 
are  being  educated  here,  there,  and  everywhere  in  Western 
lands.  At  home,  if  there  is  room  for  much  improvement  in 
the  educational  and  other  reforms  that  are  taking  place,  there 
is  no  lack  of  determination  that  they  shall  be  carried  out.  Into 
the  matter  of  corruption  we  propose  to  enter  more  fully  later 
on.  We  have  already  said  enough  respecting  the  military 
and  naval  position.  What  remains  is  the  question  of  neigh- 
bours and  the  new  problems  arising  from  the  positions  they 
occupy.  Russia  and  Japan  fill  nine-tenths  of  the  thought 
of  Chinese  statesmen  in  this  regard.  Friction  with  Britain 
in  the  south  is  a mere  matter  of  a disputed  frontier  line. 
Manchuria  and  Mongolia  are  matters  of  nearly  two  millions 
of  square  miles,  considerably  more  than  half  the  area  of 
Europe!  If  China  were  not  solicitous  respecting  these  she 
would  be  more  or  less  than  human.  It  is  true  that  both  Russia 
and  Japan  have  entered  into  agreements  to  respect  the  terri- 
torial rights  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  but  it  is  to  actions 
rather  than  words  that  the  world  looks,  and  from  their 
tendency  it  is  that  opinion  is  formed.  At  present,  the  general 
belief  seems  to  be  that  though  there  is  a term  put  in  the 
-treaties  to  the  occupation  of  the  parts  of  Manchuria  held 
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by  Russia  and  Japan  respectively,  yet  when  that  term  has- 
expired  the  evacuation  that  takes  place  will  be  of  the  same 
character  as  Russia  indulged  in  before  she  was  driven  out: 
by  Japan.  If,  then,  China  is  to  regain  her  own  she  will  have 
to  be  in  a position  with  or  without  allies,  to  dictate  terms.. 
The  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  will  probably  keep  things 
quiet  for  another  decade.  There  is,  therefore,  that  time  for- 
preparation.  What  may  happen  after  that  no  man  can  say~ 


Chapter  XXI. 


EXTRA-TERRITORIALITY. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  if  the  practice  of  extra- 
territoriality could  be  traced  back  to  its  source,  it  would  be 
found  that  it  was  China  herself  who  began  it.  With  her 
claims  to  universal  domination  it  would  be  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  for  her  to  protect  her  own  people  within 
the  territories  of  her  neighbours.  However  that  may  be, 
extra-territoriality,  as  practised  by  Western  nations  in  their 
connexion  with  “pagans,”  is  of  long  standing,  longer  by  far 
in  Japan  than  in  China,  for  it  was  certainly  in  force  there  in 
the  16th  century,  and  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  confine- 
ment of  the  Dutch  to  the  island  of  Deshima  at  Nagasaki. 

In  China  the  number  of  criminal  cases  which  occurred 
during  the  early  days  of  commercial  intercourse  were  few. 
It  is  remarkable  that  only  ten  or  a dozen  such  cases  occurred 
to  mar  the  ordinary  administrative  harmony  that  existed  dur- 
ing the  long  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company  at  Canton, 
and  of  them  all  only  one  was  due  to  the  act  of  a resident.  A 
few  of  these  may  be  mentioned,  and  the  reader  is  referred  for 
a fuller  account  of  them  to  Mr.  Morse’s  “International  Rela- 
tions of  the  Chinese  Empire.”  In  1773,  for  example,  an 
Englishman,  accused  of  a criminal  offence  at  Macao,  after  be- 
ing tried  and  acquitted  by  the  Portuguese  authorities  was 
retried  by  the  Chinese,  condemned,  and  executed.  In  1784, 
the  gunner  of  a ship  whilst  firing  a salute  was  unlucky 
enough  to  kill  a Chinese,  and  in  accordance  with  native  lawand 
custom  his  surrender  was  demanded  so  that  “ a life  for  a life” 
might  be  paid.  Extraordinary  as  it  seems  to  us  now,  the 
man  was  actually  given  up  and  put  to  death  by  strangling. 
Such  complaisance  on  the  part  of  foreigners  was  entirely  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  had  come  to  Canton  to  trade  and  not  to 
uphold  the  traditions  of  their  home  lands.  And,  moreover, 
the  native  officials  were  past  masters  in  the  art  of  applying 
pressure.  As  a final  resort  they  stopped  trade  altogether. 
They  had  done  this  in  1764  because  a British  man-of-war 
which  put  into  the  harbour  refused  to  be  measured  for 
tonnage  dues  as  if  she  were  a merchantman.  It  was  only  after 
a boycott  lasting  four  months  that  her  commander  gave  in. 
In  1807  trade  was  again  stopped  for  two  months  whilst  a case 
was  pending.  In  this  instance  it  served  the  turn  of  the  au- 
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thorities  to  declare  that  the  death  which  had  occurred  was 
accidental,  and  for  some  still  more  unexplainable  reason 
the  culprit  was  actually  let  off  with  the  legal  fine  for  such 
occurrences — Tls.  12.42.  Three  years  later  a demand  for 
some  British  offenders  was  abandoned  on  the  understanding 
that  they  were  to  be  punished  by  their  own  authorities. 
In  1821  occurred  the  Terranova  case.  This  was  American. 
The  sailor,  Terranova,  dropped,  or  threw,  an  earthen  jar 
overboard,  which,  it  was  alleged,  caused  a woman  to  be 
drowned.  A mockery  of  a trial  ended  in  the  strangulation  of 
the  unfortunate  sailor,  but  this  was  not  till  after  the  stoppage 
of  all  American  trade.  During  the  same  year,  some  British 
bluejackets,  unarmed,  were  attacked  when  ashore.  Fourteen 
of  them  were  wounded  and  two  Chinese  killed.  Again  the 
trade  was  stopped  though,  of  course,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany had  no  authority  over  a King’s  ship. 

So  things  continued  until  the  monopoly  of  the  Com- 
pany ceased  and  Great  Britain  sent  Lord  Napier  as  her 
representative.  About  the  same  time  the  United  States 
sent  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing,  a man  of  much  ability  and  endless 
patience.  It  soon  became  apparent  to  both  these  that  there 
was  no  course  open  to  them  but  to  insist  on  the  observance 
of  the  principle  of  extra-territoriality.  They  were  loth  to 
do  anything  to  lower  the  prestige  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
but  when  collisions  occurred,  as  they  were  sure  to  do,  be- 
tween natives  and  Western  sailors,  both  the  British  and 
American  representatives  required  a fair  trial,  which  China 
was  unable  to  give.  The  matter,  therefore,  speedily  emerg- 
ed from  an  academic  into  a practical  stage,  and  the  result 
has  been  embalmed  in  treaties. 

So  that  there  may  be  no  question  as  to  the  justice  of  this 
arrangement  we  turn  for  a short  space  to  a consideration  of 
the  reasons  underlying  it.  First  and  foremost,  of  course, 
there  were  the  vital  differences  between  Chinese  and  West- 
ern law.  Bearing  specially  on  the  matter  under  consider- 
ation was  the  “life  for  life”  formula.  If  a native  were  so 
unlucky  as  to  come  to  his  death  as  the  result  of  some  foreign 
action,  then  some  foreign  life  must  pay  the  penalty.  It 
mattered  little  whose  life  it  was.  The  victim  might  be  a 
perfectly  innocent  man.  Various  cases  of  this  kind  actually 
occurred.  But  such  an  enormity  could  not  be  tolerated  for 
long.  British  and  American  law  demands  the  strictest  proof 
of  a man’s  guilt  before  it  permits  his  punishment.  The 
Chinese  were  amazed  at  Westerners’  obstinacy  in  this  parti- 
cular. Hardly  less  were  they  surprised  at  their  repudiation  of 
the  theory  of  responsibility.  Because  in  China  innocent  fa- 
thers, mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  and  other  relatives  may  be 
held  responsible  for  the  derelictions  of  any  scapegrace  in 
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their  family,  therefore  any  merchant  in  any  hong  could  be 
held  liable  for  the  criminal  acts  of  any  other  merchant  or 
employe,  perhaps  of  a man  whom  he  had  never  seen ! That 
this  system  may  have  its  good  points  when  applied  to  Chinese 
alone  is  quite  possible,  and  it  is  not  our  business  to  condemn 
it  under  such  circumstances,  but  since  it  is  totally  opposed  to 
custom,  law,  and  popular  feeling  in  the  West  all  attempts  to 
foist  it  on  foreigners  were  bound  to  result  in  failure.  With 
them  each  man  bears  the  burden  of  his  own  blame  alone,  and 
cannot  be  made  a scape-goat  for  another. 

Nor  was  it  Chinese  law  only  that  foreigners  objected  to. 
There  were,  indeed,  many  good  points  in  that  law.  But  there 
were  no  good  points  in  the  torture  accompanying  it.  Euro- 
peans knew  less  about  that  sort  of  thing  then  than  they  do 
now,  but  they  knew  enough.  They  might  not  have  been  able 
to  distinguish  between  what  was  legal  and  what  illegal  torture, 
but  they  were  very  certain  that  they  had  no  love  for  either, 
and  the  idea  of  submitting  even  the  most  callous  criminal  of 
their  own  blood  to  it  was  too  abhorrent  to  be  borne  even  in 
imagination.  Compression  of  ankles,  twisting  of  ears,  com- 
pelling a prisoner  to  kneel  on  chains,  reducing  the  lips  to  a 
jelly  by  beating  them,  burning  the  fingers  with  oiled  paper 
wrapped  round  them,  flogging  with  such  fiendish  violence 
and  continuance  that  death  comes  as  a merciful  release, 
hanging  up  prisoners  on  spikes  driven  through  their  palms, 
— these  were  but  some  of  the  possibilities  before  persons 
who  would  not  “confess”.  They  would  be  bad  enough  if  re- 
served for  such  as  were  rightfully  convicted,  but  when  applied 
to  the  innocent,  even  to  mere  witnesses,  the  wonder  is  that 
the  Chinese  people  themselves  did  not,  ages  ago,  sweep  away 
such  barbarities  in  one  overwhelming  rebellion.  No  native 
acquainted  with  Western  practice  will  now  feel  the  least 
surprise  that  extra-territoriality  should  have  been  claimed 
on  this  ground  alone. 

But  there  were,  over  and  above  this,  prisons  to  be  thought 
of,  if,  indeed,  the  thought  could  be  borne.  Here  again  we 
know  more  now  than  early  foreign  residents  did  as  to  the 
terrible  fate  that  awaited  the  Chinese  prisoner.  His  torture 
was  bad  enough,  but  its  pain  was  over  after  some  hours,  days, 
or  weeks,  as  the  case  might  be.  The  prison  life,  however, 
might  never  be  over  until  a hundred-fold  more  merciful  death 
came  to  its  final  relief.  One  of  the  earliest  discoveries  within 
the  city  of  Canton  after  its  first  capture  was  a prison  which 
was  visited  and  reported  on  by  British  officials.  We  have 
known  of  many  such  instances  since,  some  even  within  the 
limits  of  the  Foreign  Settlement  of  Shanghai.  But  over 
them  all  we  draw  a veil.  There  is  no  object  to  be  gained  by 
heaping  horror  on  horror. 
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Still  other  reasons  existed  for  the  insistence  of  all 
foreigners  that  they  should  retain  jurisdiction  over  their  own 
subjects.  The  British  principle,  that  a man  is  presumed  to 
be  innocent  till  there  is  proof  of  his  guilt,  is  quite  opposed  to 
Chinese  practice.  ‘'Of  course  an  accused  man  must  be  guilty: 
if  not,  why  is  he  accused?”  In  any  case  it  must  be  difficult 
to  secure  an  absolutely  fair  trial  where  such  presumptions  are 
the  rule,  for  under  many  conceivable  circumstances  it  may 
be  difficult  or  even  impossiblefor  a' man  to  prove  his  innocence, 
however  truthfully  he  may  declare  it.  Then,  again,  during 
the  early  days,  when  belief  in  China’s  divine  superiority  was 
at  its  strongest,  when  contempt  for  the  foreigner  was  most 
supreme,  and  disregard  of  his  rights  in  consequence  most 
complete,  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  expect  fair  treatment 
in  native  courts  had  their  authorities  been  the  most  im- 
maculate in  the  world. 

But  were  they?  Here  we  arrive  at  the  crowning  reason 
for  foreign  determination  to  be  free  from  Chinese  court 
practice.  There  was  law  in  China,  but  was  there  justice? 
“Yamens  are  as  deep  as  the  sea,”  says  a proverb,  “and  their 
corruptions  as  high  as  heaven.”  Even  if  the  magistrate  were 
honest,  his  entourage  was  not.  “An  honest  magistrate  can- 
not get  on,”  says  another  proverb,  for  “Money  hides  many 
offences,  and  it  may  even  move  the  gods!”  Here,  then,  we 
come  to  the  strongest  of  all  reasons  why  no  foreigner  should 
be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a Chinese  court.  If  there  were  no 
justice  for  the  native  what  could  the  foreigner  expect? 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  after  the  first  treaty  had  been 
framed  and  signed  at  Nanking,  there  was  never  another  with- 
out the  express  stipulation  that  Western  men  should  remain 
under  Western  law.  This,  of  course,  necessitated  the  system 
of  Settlements.  It  wras impossible  for  irresponsible  foreigners 
to  be  permitted  to  roam  at  will  with  none  to  control  them. 
Curiously  enough  the  Treaty  of  1842  between  England  and 
China,  the  first  of  all  treaties  except  the  Russian,  does  not 
even  hint  at  extra-territoriality.  Article  I ensures  to  their 
respective  subjects  “full  security  and  protection  for  their 
persons  and  property  within  the  dominions  of  the  other." 
and  that  is  all.  It  is  to  the  Americans  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  first  definition  of  extra-territoriality,  in  the  Treaty 
of  Wang-hia,  signed  in  1S44.-  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing  had  a 
practical  case  to  decide,  and  in  a memorandum  laying  down 
the  principles  on  which  he  acted,  he  says,  “In  my  opinion,  the 
rule  which  obtains  in  favour  of  Europeans  and  Americans 
in  the  Muhammadan  countries  of  Asia  is  to  be  applied  to 
China.”  In  1857,  another  American  Minister,  Mr.  Reed,  says, 
“I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a new  policy  towards  China 
ought  to  be  initiated,  and  that  the  Powers  of  Western  civiliz- 
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ation  must  insist  on  what  they  know  to  be  their  rights,  and 
give  up  the  dream  of  dealing  with  China  as  a Power  to  which 
any  ordinary  rules  apply.”  This  is  a declaration  of  great 
importance  not  only  for  what  it  recommends  but  for  what  it 
asserts,  viz.  that  there  had  been  a “dream”  of  treating  China 
as  other  nations  were  treated.  Of  why  that  was  impossible 
the  reader  cannot  now  be  ignorant.  Mr.  Reed  even  applied 
in  his  own  case  for  authority  “to  exercise  the  necessary  coer- 
cion,” an  admission  of  impotence  which  perfectly  justified 
the  more  strenuous  action  of  others.  After  America,  France, 
Russia, and  most  of  the  other  European  states  concluded 
treaties  each  containing  the  extra-territorial  clause. 

But  one  consideration  remains,  for  though  we  are  not 
?blind  to  the  disadvantages  of  extra-territoriality,  even  from 
a foreign  point  of  view,  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss  them. 
'In  fairness  to  China  this  stigma  on  her  character  should  be 
removed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  England,  always 
willing  to  do  what  she  can  to  aid,  has  already  inserted  in  her 
newest  treaty,  that  of  5th  September  1902,  an  article  bearing 
on  the  point.  It  reads  thus,  “China  having  expressed  a 
strong  desire  to  reform  her  judicial  system  and  to  bring  it  into 
accord  with  that  of  Western  nations,  Great  Britain  agrees 
to  give  every  assistance  to  such  reform,  and  she  will  be 
prepared  to  relinquish  her  extra-territorial  rights  when  she 
is  satisfied  that  the  state  of  the  Chinese  laws,  the  arrange- 
• ment  for  their  administration,  and  other  considerations 
warrant  her  in  so  doing.” 

Japan  has  followed  this  example,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  other  nations  will  do  the  like  as  occasion  offers.  Beyond 
the  slight  aid  which  it  is  possible  for  other  nations  to  give, 
the  task  is  for  China  herself  to  tackle,  and  it  would  be 
foolish  to  attempt  to  minimize  its  difficulty.  Never  had  a 
country  a problem  of  such  complexity,  such  difficulty,  and- 
such  promise.  Whenever  any  native  patriot  feels  inclined 
to  grow  pessimistic  over  the  prospect,  he  should  console 
himself  with  a seven  word  formula — “Japan  has  done  it: 
so  can  we ! ” 

How  Japan  succeeded  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
China.  It  may  be  granted  at  the  outset,  perhaps,  that  her 
national  character  was  such  as  to  make  her  task  easier  than 
the  corresponding  one  in  this  country,  but  beyond  this, 
similarity  is  sufficiently  close.  Extra-territoriality  was  form- 
ally applied  to  Japan  in  1858,  as  it  had  been  applied  three 
•centuries  earlier.  Needless  to  say  the  slur  was  felt  acutely, 
and  as  early  as  1871  an  embassy  was  sent  to  the  West  for 
the  express  purpose  of  revising  the  treaties  so  that,  amongst 
•other  things,  extra-territoriality  should  be  abolished.  Nothing, 
however,  came  of  it,  and  quite  rightly,  as  the  conditions  had 
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not  sufficiently  changed  to  render  abolition  possible.  Nothing 
daunted,  the  Japanese  set  to  work  on  the  only  possible 
means  of  attaining  their  object — the  reformation  of  their 
law,  their  courts,  and  everything  pertaining  to  their  system 
of  jurisprudence.  Then  in  1883  they  tried  again.  They 
professed  to  have  done,  what  they  had  been  asked  to  do,  and 
they  now  desired  that  the  West  should  reciprocate  by  hand- 
ing over  control  of  its  subjects  resident  in  Japan  to  the 
Japanese  Government.  Long,  and  occasionally  bitter,  were 
the  negociations,  lasting  as  they  did  no  fewer  than  eleven 
years.  Foreign  merchants  were  extremely  loth  to  give  up 
the  certainty  of  justice  from  their  own  courts  in  exchange 
for  uncertainty  from  the  Japanese.  It  was  argued  that 
Japanese  lawyers  had  had  all  too  short  an  experience  in  the 
difficult  art  of  applying  law,  especially  law  new  to  them.  All 
kinds  of  objections  were  raised,  but  finally  the  British 
Government  became  convinced  that  Japan  had  really  made 
sufficient  progress  to  entitle  her  to  the  control  of  British 
subjects  within  her  territories.  So  it  was  agreed  that  from 
July,  1899,  Japan  should  assume  control  of  all  foreigners 
residing  in  or  travelling  through  the  country.  It  had  taken 
nearly  five  years  to  bring  other  Western  countries  into  line 
with  the  United  States  and  England  in  this  matter,  the 
interval  being  filled  with  negociations  in  which  each  country 
tried  to  improve  on  the  wording  or  the  matter  of  the  latest 
made  treaty.  For,  of  course,  with  extra-territoriality  there 
went  most  of  the  restrictions  on  the  travel,  business,  and 
abode  of  the  foreigner.  Careful  search  through  Japanese 
law  records  will  reveal  some  few  cases  where,  to  foreign 
ideas,  Japanese  judges  have  given  decisions  not  in  accordance 
with  facts  or  law.  But  the  number  has  been  comparatively 
very  small,  and  there  are  not  many  foreigners  to-dajr  in 
Japan  who  would  care  to  resign  their  increased  freedom  in 
order  to  go  back  to  the  old  days  of  extra-territoriality.  The 
change  has,  on  the  whole,  been  a success  even  from  the 
foreign  point  of  view.  For  Japan  it  has  meant  complete 
equality. 

There,  then,  is  the  example  China  needs.  It  is  worse 
than  useless  to  imagine  that  there  is  anjr  value  in  the  applic- 
ation of  pressure.  China  may  increase  her  army  and  create 
a navy,  but  neither  army  nor  navy  will  aid  her  in  this.  Her 
aim  must  be  the  attainment  of  a code  of  law  comparable 
with  the  best  the  West  can  show,  a trained  judiciary  to  ad- 
minister it,  and  some  means,  either  in  change  of  heart  or 
change  of  practice,  which  shall  ensure  decisions  in  accord- 
ance with  law  and  evidence  and  not  in  accordance  with  the 
depth  of  the  litigant’s  purse.  Imagine  a German  in  England 
accused  of  some  breach  of  British  law.  He  is  taken  in  charge 
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by  the  police.  In  accordance  with  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
he  must  be  brought  before  a magistrate  within  twenty-four 
hours  unless  the  next  day  is  a holiday.  There  the  accusation 
must  be  made  against  him  in  open  court  in  plain  English. 
His  friends  may  be  there  to  hear,  and  a lawyer  may  be  en- 
gaged to  advise  and  conduct  his  defence.  Unless  a prima- 
facie  case  can  be  made  out  against  the  accused,  he  is  set  free. 
In  any  case  he  is  treated,  so  far  as  safe  custody  allows, 
as  a perfectly  innocent  man  until  the  verdict  has  been  de- 
livered. In  case  of  need  the  German  Ambassador  would 
interest  himself  on  his  behalf  so  as  to  secure,  not  fair  treat- 
ment— that  goes  without  saying — but  expert  assistance. 
Witnesses  for  and  against  are  treated  with  courtesy  by  the 
court  officials,  and  payment  is  made  to  them  on  account  of 
their  expenses.  The  result  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a thousand  is  practical  justice.  Bribery  is  en- 
tirely and  absolutely  unknown.  Not  the  bitterest  of  Eng- 
land’s enemies  dare  accuse  her  courts  of  corruption  in  any 
shape  or  form.  If  the  law  is  imperfect  or  inapplicable  at 
times,  that  is  the  fault  of  the  law.  It  may  be  antiquated,  or 
circumstances  may  have  changed  so  much  that  the  carrying 
it  out  actually  results  in  injustice  rather  than  justice. 
Thereupon  Parliament  comes  into  play,  and  the  statute  is 
amended  or  repealed. 

It  is  impossible  for  China  to  find  a purer  model  in  this 
respect  than  the  British.  Better  models  of  procedure  may 
possibly  be  found,  for  there  is  a great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween British  and  Chinese  people,  and  a system  perfect  for 
the  one  might  not  be  perfect  for  the  other.  But  the  greatest 
of  all  tasks  before  China  is,  as  we  have  stated,  not  the  codi- 
fication of  her  law,  tremendous  as  that  work  must  be:  not 
the  introduction  of  a new  judicial  system,  or  a new  method 
of  taking  evidence:  not  even  the  necessary  changes  respect- 
ing responsibility  and  the  punishment  of  accidental  breaches 
of  the  law:  all  these  are  important  enough,  as  is  the  supply 
of  technically  trained  men  learned  in  the  new  system,  but 
the  effort  of  efforts  that  must  be  made  is  that  which,  some- 
how or  other,  is  to  secure  honesty.  The  new  system  may 
be  the  acme  of  perfection,  but  if  it  is  to  perpetuate  the  old 
corruption,  extra-territoriality  will  remain  in  China  for  an- 
other thousand  years. 

How  is  that  to  be  avoided?  The  creation  amongst  all 
Chinese  officials  of  a matter-of-course  belief  that  it  is  wrong 
for  any  servant  of  the  law  to  accept  any  present,  bribe,  com- 
mission, or  hush-money  will  take  a long  time,  but  until  it  is 
done  there  can  be  no  sure  safeguard  that  justice  will  be 
procurable.  In  any  case  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that,  Chinese 
customs  being  what  they  are,  it  is  even  possible  for  an 
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official  to  remain  pure  unless  his  income  is  sufficient,  and 
unless  he  is  secure  in  his  post.  Here,  then,  is  the  crux  of 
the  situation.  Can  China  offer  security  of  tenure  to  her 
Judges  with  ample  pay?  If  she  can,  will  she  treat  the  small- 
est sign  of  corruption  as  treason  to  the  State  and  punish  it 
accordingly?  If  so,  she  will  have  laid  a sure  foundation  for 
the  abolition  of  extra-territoriality.  Scoffers  will  ask  how 
long  this  is  to  take.  That  depends  on  China  herself.  If 
she  were  to  enter  on  a crusade  against  corruption  as  she 
has  against  opium,  the  number  of  years  should  be  small. 
TJeedless  to  say  her  real  well-wishers  hope  that  this  partic- 
ular reform  may  not  be  unduly  delayed  by  “old  forces"  of 
.the  worst  kind. 


Chapter  XXII. 


TREATY  PORTS. 

A passing  observer  along  the  southern  coast  of  China  in 
the  year  1840  could  not  fail  to  have  noticed  an  unusual  stir 
in  the  only  good  harbour  of  the  neighbourhood.  There  were 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  vessels,  and  some  were  men 
of  war.  On  the  one  side  of  the  anchorage  lay  more  or  less 
barren,  tawny-coloured  hills  with  patches  of  cultivation  in 
the  lower  lands.  On  the  other  rose  a succession  of  hills, 
mostly  bare  of  trees,  and  generally  uninviting.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island,  of  which  these  hills  formed  the  greater 
part,  consisted  of  a few  farmers,  more  fishermen,  and  an- 
other class  which  included  the  rest — pirates.  Could  that 
same  observer  have  returned  in  1910,  he  would  have  found 
on  the  same  site  the  first  shipping  port  of  the  world,  with  an 
annual  trade  estimated  to  be  worth  sixty  millions  sterling! 
What  is  the  secret  of  the  difference?  Partly  position,  but 
mainly  Western  energy  under  the  aegis  of  the  British  flag. 
The  place  is  Hongkong. 

To  vary  the  picture.  During  that  same  year,  patches 
of  building  land  on  the  banks  of  a certain  stream  flowing 
into  the  mighty  Yangtze  might  have  been  purchased  for  sums 
varying  from  twenty  or  thirty  to  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
cash  per  mow.  To-day  those  same  patches  could  not  be 
bought  for  one  hundred  thousand  taels  per  mow,  an  example 
of  land  values  rising  about  three  thousand-fold ! .Again  we  ask, 
What  is  the  secret?  And  again  the  answer  is,  “Partly  posi- 
tion, but  mainly  Western  energy  under  the  aegis  of  many 
flags.”  The  pla;ce  is  Shanghai. 

There  is  but  one  important  difference  between  the  two. 
The  first  is  a British  Colony  under  the  absolute  control  of 
the  British:  the  other  is  a Treaty  port  having  only  that 
amount  of  independence  whichtreatiesandextra-territoriality 
can  confer.  What  that  independence  has  resulted  in,  it  is 
now  our  business  to  enquire.  That  the  effect  has  been  great 
may  confidently  be  assumed  from  the  rise  in  land  values: 
that  it  has  shown  itself  in  many  and  varied  ways  may  also 
be  conjectured ; and  that  some  of  these  are  good  whilst  others 
are  evil  is  so  axiomatic  a proposition  as  to  need  no  proof.  We 
shall  not  confine  ourselves,  of  course,  to  Shanghai.  Treaty 
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ports  in  these  days  number  close  upon  a hundred,  if  we  in- 
clude “ports  of  call”,  and  many  inland  places,  as,  for  example, 
those  in  Manchuria. 

Treaty  ports  date  from  the  year  1842,  when  the  first 
five,  Canton,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai  were 
opened  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Nanking.  Canton  had 
been  open  long  before  that,  but  not  as  the  result  of  a treaty. 
Indeed  there  are  several  otherswhichwithin  recent  years  have 
been  opened  by  Imperial  Edict,  Woosung  for  example,  which 
are  therefore  not,  strictly  speaking,  “Treaty”  ports.  Others 
again,  though  but  few,  have  been  opened  under  the  form  of 
a lease  to  some  foreign  Power:  Tsingtao  is  an  example.  The 
objects  which  various  Powers  have  had  in  view  in  their 
insistence  on  the  opening  of  more  ports  differ  according  to 
their  national  aims.  Those  who  entertain  a hope  that  by  and 
by  certain  portions  of  the  Chinese  Empire  may  become  theirs 
will  insist  on  the  opening  of  such  places  as  will  best  forward 
their  ultimate  views.  Those  whose  one  aim  is  trade  will  not 
be  influenced  by  ulterior  motives  such  as  these,  but  will  look 
only  for  promising  inlets  and  outlets  for  commerce.  These, 
naturally,  are  the  only  ones  on  which  China  can  depend  for 
certain  good  for  herself. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  effects  of  Treaty  ports 
on  the  people  and  the  Government  of  China  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  take  for  our  survey  different  points  of  view. 
When  good  and  evil,  blessing  and  cursing  are  intimately 
intermingled  asthey  are  in  all  things  human,  some  disentangle- 
ment is  necessary,  and  we  propose  to  adopt  the  view  of  one 
who  throws  himself  forward  into  the  future,  who  occupies 
the  bird’s-eye-view  position  which,  by  that  time,  an  historian 
will  be  able  to  take,  and  so  judge  broadly  as  such  matters 
should  be  judged.  And  the  first  and  greatest  characteristic 
to  be  recognized  will  be  the  effect  of  the  Treaty  port  as  an 
object  lesson.  In  the  course  of  a century  or  two,  the  Chinese 
historian  will  have  neither  envy  nor  hatred  enough  to  deny 
that  these  isolated  spots,  scattered  over  the  immensity  of  the 
Empire,  served  asmurseries  for  new  ideas,  starting  points 
for  new  practices,  and  illuminating  centres  from  which 
spread  an  endless  number  of  rays  of  light,  scientific,  legis- 
lative, administrative,  and  social. 

It  was,  of  course,  the  greater  ports  which  carried  the 
most  influence:  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  Hankow,  Canton,  Amoy, 
etc.  There  in  varying  degrees  might  be  seen  object  lessons 
in  town  administration  such  as  China  had  never  dreamed  of. 
Here  in  concrete  form  was  to  be  found  in  full  working  order 
a Government  with  but  one  object — the  good  of  the  governed. 
It  was  true  that  such  a Government  cost  a good  deal  of 
money — an  excellent  reason  for  keeping  outside  its  sway,  it 
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might  be  thought.  And  indeed  avoidance  of  it  was  easy,  for 
its  limits  were  strictly  defined.  Yet  experience  showed  that 
Chinese  subjects  in  ever  increasing  numbers  were  not  merely 
willing  but  glad  to  subject  themselves  to  a taxation  such  as 
they  had  never  borne  before,  in  order  that  they  might  reap 
the  accompanying  benefits — good  roads,  brilliant  light,  ample 
security,  no  arbitrary  levies  or  squeezes,  careful  attention 
to  drainage  and  health  generally,  schools,  hospitals,  and  a 
thousand  other  social  amenities  which  count  for  so  much  in 
the  course  of  a lifetime. 

Many  were  attracted  by  the  unheard-of  commercial 
opportunities.  To  a nation  so  keenly  alive  to  the  advantages 
of  exchange  as  the  Chinese,  this  of  itself  would  have  been 
enough.  When  the  forty,  fifty,  or  a hundred  ton  junk, 
absolutely  dependent  on  wind  and  tide,  was  replaced  by  the 
up-to-date  steamer  of  thousands  of  tons,  capable  of  coming 
and  going  at  will,  whose  arrival  or  departure  was  timed  to 
the  hour,  whose  ability  to  face  the  worst  of  weather  was  soon 
proved  beyond  possibility  of  denial;  when,  moreover,  it  was 
discovered  that  freights  by  the  new  vessels  were  by  no  means 
prohibitive,  it  took  the  practically-minded  Chinese  merchant 
butvery  little  time  to  convince  himself  that  the  new  was  better 
than  the  old  in  this  case.  So  it  came  to  pass  in  course  of 
time  that  docks  were  built,  vessels  actually  constructed  with 
the  aid  of  Chinese  workmen,  wharves  put  up,  and  all  the 
many  innovations  needed  for  the  conduct  of  a great  modern 
trade  gradually  introduced.  The  streets  were  lighted  at  first 
by  gas,  a wonder  in  itself,  then  by  electricity,  a still  greater 
wonder,  and  an  even  yet  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
never-to-be-satisfied  character  of  the  restless  foreigner. 
Here  was  gas,  a light  so  admirable  as  to  be  the  wonder  of 
every  inland  native  who  made  long  pilgrimages  to  see  it,  and 
what  was  the  foreigner  going  to  do  with  it?  Cast  it  aside  as 
an  old  toy,  and  take  to  something  else,  simply  because  he 
thought  that  better.  That  was  a lesson  that  sank  deep. 
The  foreigner  was  never  satisfied.  China  had  been  more 
than  satisfied  for  thousands  of  years.  Yet  she  had  never 
seen  gas  or  thought  of  electricity.  Still  less  had  she  known 
the  luxury  of  travel.  The  sedan  chair,  the  Peking  cart, 
and  the  wheelbarrow  summed  up  her  achievements  in  this 
respect.  The  foreigner  introduced  his  victoria,  his  barouche 
his  brougham,  and  then  his  railway.  These  were  dis- 
covered to  be  excellent,  not  merely  in  their  physical  comfort 
but  in  the  speed  with  which  they  moved.  Then,  just  about 
the  time  that  a large  number  of  native  gentry  had  pur- 
chased admirable  horse  vehicles,  foreigners  began  to  discard 
them.  Something  else  had  come  into  fashion — the  motor  car. 
This  was  for  the  wealthy.  But  there  were  tram-cars  for  the 
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poor,  quite  long  rides  allowed  on  payment  of  a single  cent- 
Millions  of  natives  seized  their  opportunity,  and  another 
valuable  lesson  went  home — the  value  of  time. 

It  was  a long  while  before  the  Treaty  ports  saw  anything 
of  manufacture  on  a large  scale,  but  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  Japanese  Treaty  of  1895  many  doubts  respecting  what 
might  or  might  not  be  done  in  this  connexion  were  set  at 
rest,  and  from  that  time  co-operative  companies  began  to 
spring  into  existence,  again  driving  home  some  much  needed 
instruction  in  the  art  of  united  action.  Most  of  the  new 
developments  were  either  purely  foreign  or  mixed  foreign 
and  native,  the  latter  having  as  yet  not  been  able  to  overcome 
that  inborn  reluctance  of  one  Chinese  to  entrust  his  money 
to  the  control  of  another. 

Social  developments  naturally  kept  pace  with  those  more 
material.  To  the  example  of  the  Treaty  ports  the  future  Chin- 
ese historian  will  trace  very  much  of  the  emancipation  of  Chin- 
ese women.  The  small  amount  of  freedom  which  in  this  year, 
1911,  they  possess,  thanks  almost  entirely  to  foreign  influence, 
is  but  the  beginning  of  a new  era  in  which,  as  in  the  West, 
woman  will  more  and  more  discover  her  true  role  and  fill  it. 

Not  the  least  important  effect  on  the  Chinese  mind  pro- 
duced by  the  example  of  the  Treaty  ports  will  be  discovered  in 
the  region  of  law  and  its  administration.  This  brings  us  to  the 
Customs  Service  organizedand  ruled, downtotheyear  1908,  by 
thelate  Inspector-General,  Sir  Robert  Hart.  This,  however,  is 
so  important  a factor  in  the  Chinese  renaissance  as  to  demand 
a chapter  to  itself.  The  matter  of  law,  however,  as  exemplified 
in  the  British  Courts  in  Shanghai,  is  one  which  early  impress- 
ed the  Chinese  with  respect  for  British  administration.. 
Consular  Courts  there  had  been  in  China  ever  since  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking,  1842,  but  it  was  more  than  twenty  years 
after  that  before  the  Supreme  Court  was  opened,  Sir  Edmund 
Hornby  being  the  first  Chief  Justice.  To  be  exact,  the  year 
was  1865,  and,  as  it  happened,  during  the  Court's  earliest 
years  a case  occurred,  the  first  of  a good  many,  in  which 
Chinese  were  greatly  interested.  When  this  earliest  case, 
after  careful  hearing  and  argument,  resulted  in  favour  of 
the  native  contention,  the  effect  was  marked.  Here  was  a 
Court  unmoved  by  special  pleading,  unbiassed  by  national 
predilection,  and  hence  something  quite  different  from  what 
they  expected  : a Court  where  judgement  was  indeed  weighed 
in  scales  with  blindfold  impartiality:  a Court  where  they  had 
been  told,  and  now  were  quite  ready  to  believe,  that  bribery 
was  impossible  and  corruption  unknown.  No  wonder  the 
effect  was  impressive.  There  was  an  additional  safeguard 
in  the  case  of  the  Supreme  Court:  the  presiding  judge  could 
not  handicap  himself  by  first  giving  advice  where  he  might 
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afterwards  have  to  pass  judgement.  That  was  not  infrequent- 
ly the  case  with  the  Consul,  and  was  one  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  extra-territoriality  to  which  we  alluded  in  the  last 
chapter.  Only  during  a portion  of  the  history  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  the  Chief  Justice  held  the  Consul-Generalship  as 
well.  That  was  in  the  time  of  Sir  Nicholas  Hannen,  and 
the  experiment,  condemned  from  the  first  by  the  Shanghai 
community,  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  Of  whatever  short- 
comings, however,  our  Treaty-port  justice  may  be  accused, 
there  remains  the  one  grand  fundamental  truth  that  io 
almost  all  cases  there  has  been  no  question  of  its  honesty, 
and  that  in  China  means  a vast  deal. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  impossible  under  any 
circumstances  to  keep  all  Treaty  ports  free  of  political  intrigue. 
Had  everybody  come  with  one  object,  trade,  matters  would 
have  been  greatly  simplified.  As  they  did  not,  it  was  only 
a question  of  time  and  congenial  soil  for  all  the  fruits  of 
back-garden  diplomacy  to  be  sure  to  ripen.  The  bigger  and 
more  important  ports  have  naturally  seen  more  of  this  than 
those  more  out  of  the  way.  Shanghai  first  and  foremost : 
next  Tientsin,  and  of  later  years  Hankow,  have  found  them- 
selves centres  of  intrigue,  jobbery,  back-stair  influence,  and 
all  the  Machiavellian  devices  which  wily  diplomats  employ 
to  out-manoeuvre  their  rivals,  gain  advantages  for  them- 
selves, or,  at  the  worst,  prevent  their  rivals  from  gaining. 
Upon  this  sort  of  procedure  a native  official  enters  con  awbre... 
He  sets  one  importunate  claimant  against  another.  It  is  so 
much  more  interesting  to  watch  a fight  than  to  be  engaged 
in  it.  The  climax  to  this  sort  of  subtlety  was  seen  when 
Japan  attacked  Russia  with  the  avowed  intention  of  pulling 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  her  big  Chinese  neighbour.  The 
anti-climax  came  later. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  many  advant- 
ages which  the  historian  of  the  future  will  recognize  in 
the  Treaty  port  system  as  a means  of  enlightening  and 
awakening  China  have  been,  or  are,  recognized  by  past 
and  present  generations  of  Chinese  to  the  exclusion  of 
many  offsets  on  the  other  side.  Probably  few  reasonable 
natives  speaking  in  cold  blood  would  deny  that  many  of  the 
advantages  mentioned  above  do  exist  and  have  existed. 
But — there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  Every  Treaty 
port  is,  in  the  first  place,  a blazing  advertisement  of  the  fact 
that  foreigners  live  on  Chinese  soil  under  foreign  laws  and 
not  under  Chinese  laws  as  they  ought  to  do.  Here  at  the  very 
threshold  is  a bitter  pill  which  no  amount  of  instructive 
sugar-coating  can  sweeten  at  the  moment.  The  historian 
looks  back  upon  the  enlightening  “Then”:  the  living  patriot 
watches  the  maddening  “Now”.  These  foreigners,  he  muses^ 
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come  and  go  as  they  please  ; they  buy  and  sell,  they  build 
houses  and  live  in  the  shelter  thereof ; they  introduce  all 
kinds  of  outlandish  customs,  and  bring  in  all  sorts  of  outland- 
ish inventions  which  China  got  on  very  well  without  through 
all  the  long  ages  of  the  past.  Worse  than  this,  many  natives 
ape  them,  copy  them,  imitate  them,  in  a hundred  different 
ways,  thus  flattering  their  unbounded  conceit  in  a most 
sycophantic  fashion.  All  this  to  a conservative  of  the  old 
type,  and  there  are  many  scores  of  millions  of  them,  is 
offensive  in  the  extreme.  These  men  scorn  Western  teach- 
ing, especially  that  which  deals  with  the  abstract.  What 
can  these  newcomers  teach  that  the  sages  have  not  taught? 
In  concrete  matters,  especially  in  the  making  of  weapons  and 
things  pertaining  to  destruction  generally,  it  may  frankly  be 
acknowledged  that  the  West,  to  its  shame,  has  outrun  the 
East.  Even  in  other  material  things  it  may  also  be  con- 
ceded that  the  foreigner  has  succeeded  where  the  native  has 
failed  or  not  even  attempted.  But  that  the  East  should 
borrow  its  religion  from  the  thought  output  of  a Treaty 
port — ha,  ha! — the  idea  is  too  ridiculous.  It  might  possibly 
count  for  something  if  Treaty  port  practice  agreed  with 
Treaty  port  precept.  But  when  the  missionary  preaches  one 
thing  and  the  merchant  practises  another,  worse  still  when 
one  missionary  is  diametrically  opposed  to  another,  a 
benighted  West  may  be  able  to  reconcile  the  contradict* 
ories,  but  must  nof  expect  the  East  even  to  attempt  the 
task.  Ask  a strict-living,  practical  Confucian  country 
gentleman  what  he  thinks  of  the  repeated  request  of  his 
son  to  be  permitted  to  go  Shanghai  where  he  may  become 
imbued  with  “ Western  progress  and  enlightenment.  ” 
There  is  something  more  than  loathing  in  the  reply:  there 
is  fear,  just  that  kind  of  fear  which  the  unsophisticated 
countryman  of  earlier  days  felt  when  his  boy  was  going  to 
London  or  some  other  great  city.  It  is  the  fear  of  an  un- 
known but  suspected  evil.  We  have  no  desire,  to  appear 
to  excuse,  much  less  to  uphold  it.  We  are  quite  con- 
vinced that  the  youth  who  is  inclined  to  go  wrong  can  do 
so  as  easily  and  effectually  in  a country  village  as  he  can  in 
a great  city.  But  that  the  feeling  which  we  have  outlined 
exists  very  widely  indeed  we  know,  and  we  cannot  deny  that 
there  is  ground  for  it. 

In  the  case  of  officials  the  existence  of  Treaty  ports 
is  a continual  thorn  in  the  flesh.  In  a hundred  ways  man- 
darins are  constantly  being  reminded  of  their  subordination 
to  alien  rule.  Curtailed  powers,  curbed  ambitions,  and 
lessened  respect  are  the  lot  of  the  native  official  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  a Treaty  port.  In  some  cases 
this  fellow-countrymen  are  shut  out  altogether  from  residence 
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amongst  foreigners  as  though,  in  their  own  land,  they  were 
the  aliens  and  the  foreigners  natives  of  the  soil.  In  others 
where  mixed  residence  is  the  rule,  it  is  only  the  foreigner  who 
has  any  powerwithinthelimits  of  thesettlement  orconcession. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  official  finds  himself  divested 
not  only  of  a great  part  of  his  power  and  importance,  but — 
which  is  not  so  easy  to  the  borne — of  a large  share  of  what 
might  otherwise  be  his  emoluments.  It  would  be  foolish  to  ask 
present-day  officials,  with  these  ugly  facts  confronting  them,  to 
agree  with  our  historian  in  everything.  They  might  perforce 
admit  some  of  the  most  obvious  of  his  contentions,  but  an  fond 
they  could  not  do  otherwise  than  look  on  all  settlements 
with  a hatred  commensurable  with  their  loss.  Nor  would 
their  dislike  be  one  whit  the  less  deep  from  the  palpable  fact 
that,  by  flocking  in  ever  greater  numbers  to  such  places  as 
Shanghai,  the  nativesgenerallyshowthat,  however  well-based 
official  dislike  may  be,  there  are  within  Settlement  limits 
more  advantages  than  disadvantages  for  the  many  thousands 
| who  are  non-official.  So  they  come  in  their  crowds.  They 
j appreciate  clean  streets,  well  lighted  streets,  well  ordered 
streets.  They  like  to  feel  that  if  riot  and  rebellion  run  their 
terrible  course  elsewhere,  all  will  be  peace  and  quiet  within 
| the  alien  area.  They  like  to  know  what  they  have  to  pay  in 
| taxation,  and  to  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be 
compelled  to  pay  more.  They  are  pleased  to  believe  that 
what  is  taken  from  them  is  spent  in  their  behalf,  and  they 
appreciate  the  proof  of  it  in  the  clear  black-and-white  state- 
ments issued  periodically  by  the  Council.  It  is  for  these 
things,  and  others,  that  they  come  and  will  continue  to  come. 

Hence  it  is  that  our  historian  by  and  by  will  see  clearly 
enough  the  good  which  came  to  China  from  extra-territorial- 
ity and  Treaty  ports.  It  is  a double  good  that  is  being 
worked  out  before  our  eyes,  or  rather  it  is  one  good  attained 
in  two  ways.  The  Treaty  port  is  at  once  an  ensample  and  a 
stimulus.  It  is  an  ensample  to  all  the  Empire  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest.  It  is  also  a stimulus,  to  those  who  appreciate 
foreign  achievements,  as  well  as  to  those  who  hate  them. 
The  first  will  be  spurred  on  by  their  love  of  progress  pure 
and  simple : the  others  because  they  are  convinced  that  it 
can  only  be  by  progress  that  their  unloved  sojourners  can 
be  got  rid  of  or  put  into  their  proper  places.  Because  of 
this,  both  pro-foreign  and  anti-foreign  natives  are  at  one  in 
! the  desire  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  the  introduction 
of  up-to-date  improvements,  and  the  necessary  changes  in 
government  and  administration  which  alone  can  give  effect 
to  them.  Need  we  quarrel  with  all  this?  By  no  means. 
The  historian’s  view  will  prevail  in  the  end.  The  medicine 
taken  may  have  been  bitter,  but  the  effect  is  sweet. 


Chapter  XXIII. 


THE  CUSTOMS  SERVICE 

The  origin  of  Customs  in  the  fiscal  sense  is  almost  as 
closely  hidden  as  the  origin  of  customs  social  and  religious. 
The  retention  of  the  same  English  word  for  both,  however, 
points  to  the  fact  that  long  before  there  was  legislative 
sanction  for  the  fiscal  impost  there  were  voluntary  payments 
made  to  over-lords  “for  value  received.”  So  much  protec- 
tion, so  much  tax.  Not  until  we  reach  the  year  1297  do  we 
find  in  England  legal  power  for  the  imposition  of  the  first 
war  tax  of  the  kind,  one  on  the  export  of  wool  and  leather. 
That  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Since  that  time  there  have 
been  periods  in  English  history  when  her  system  of  Customs 
collection  was  no  whit  better  than,  if  so  good  as,  the  Chinese. 
Pitt  entered  on  a course  of  reform  in  1785,  and  it  was  then 
found  that  a single  article  of  import  might  be  subjected  to 
as  many  as  a dozen  different  duties,  the  first  of  which  ex- 
acted 5 per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Those  were  the  days  when,  as 
Horace  Walpole  pointedly  declared,  every  man  had  his  price. 
When  we  turn  up  our  eyes  in  horror  at  the  fiscal  enormities 
perpetrated  in  Canton  and  other  places  in  the  olden  days,  it 
is  well  for  everj^body  to  remember  such  facts  as  these.  They 
give  hope  of  reform  to  the  one  side,  and  add  some  tinge  of 
humility  to  the  other. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Chinese  Customs  grew  up  after 
the  same  natural  manner  as  those  in  other  lands,  though  we 
cannot  state  definitely  when  a tariff  was  first  drawn  up. 
This  much  we  do  know,  however,  that  for  thirty  years  or  so 
there  was,  under  the  benign  rule  of  H.  M.  Kang  Hi,'  some- 
thing approaching  free  trade.  After  that,  though  there  was 
a tariff  in  black  and  white  for  the  use  of  the  Customs 
officials  at  Chinese  ports,  it  was  not  kept  up-to-date,  the 
result  being  that  other  customs  grew  up  which  always  made 
the  sum  total  to  be  paid  to  the  Customs  a good  deal  larger 
than  the  printed  tariff  laid  down.  In  early  Canton  days  this 
did  not  matter  very  much.  Immense  as  the  squeezes  were, 
there  was  little  complaint  about  them,  profits  being  also 
immense.  Very  extraordinary  it  is  to  find  that  a merchant 
Committee,  elected  to  suggest  to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  what 
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terms  should  be  laid  down  in  the  first  treaty  with  China, 
did  not  know,  notwithstanding  their  long  experience  in 
Canton,  what  the  Canton  duties  actually  were.  There  were 
too,  a Matheson  and  a Livingston  on  this  Committee!  It  was 
supposed,  for  example,  that  the  Imperial  dufcy  on  tea  was 
two  mace  a picul,  whereas  when  all  the  charges  were  included 
it  was  found  that  tea  had  been  paying  from  two  and  half  to 
eight  and  a half  taels  per  picul!  This  was  a maximum  of 
more  than  40  times  the  legal  charge,  and  the  merchants 
knew  nothing  about  it! 

The  germ  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  is  to  be 
found  in  a memorandum  by  Sir  H.  Pottinger  dated  20th 
August,  1842.  He  writes,  “A  vast  object  both  for  China  and 
England  might,  I think,  be  gained  by  assimilating  the  duties 
and  tariff  at  all  four  ports  which  are  to  be  thrown  open  to 
British  merchants.  The  best  way  of  attaining  this  object  is 
for  the  Emperor  to  be  pleased  to  command  the  local  officers 
to  furnish  from  each  port  a detailed  report  of  fixed  and 
authorized  export  and  import  duties,  rejecting,  of  course,  all 
consoo,  co-hong,  and  other  arbitrary  charges.”  It  had  been 
driven  into  the  consciousness  of  the  Imperial  Commissioners 
that  “the  unauthorized  exactions  and  extortions  of  the 
Canton  Custom  House  officers  and  local  authorities”  had  been 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  war.  For  that  reason  it  was  held 
impossible  to  make  the  system  of  the  Canton  Custom  House 
the  basis  of  future  action.  That  would  be  but  “to  perpetuate 
remonstrance  and  discussion.” 

The  Canton  system  was  the  bad  old  system  of  farming 
common  all  over  China.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  nations 
of  the  earth  have  suffered  from  this  iniquitous  method.  To 
the  Anglo-Saxon  accustomed  from  his  cradle  to  hear  expres- 
sions from  the  New  Testament,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
the  word  “ publicans  ” to  suggest  the  accompanying  word 
“sinners.”  Fit  companionship  evidently,  not  only  in  the 
Roman  province  of  Palestine,  in  the  France  of  Louis  XVI, 
but  also  in  the  ports  of  China.  The  Imperial  Commissioners, 
j brought  face  to  face  with  the  iniquity,  thought  the  extortion 
“must  have  come  from  underlings”!  The  legal  charges  were 
“on  record  in  black  and  white:  further  exactions  should  be 
prevented : trade  should  now  be  carried  on  with  perfect 
equality,  England  to  look  after  her  own  people,  China  the 
Chinese.”  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  of  course,  wanted  nothing 
i left  to  chance.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  pious  desires  do  not 
J always  secure  perfect  performance.  It  was  understood  that 
so  far  as  was  possible,  “ illicit  and  gain-hunting  practices  ” 
were  to  be  stopped.  So  the  Treaty  of  1842,  was  sealed  with 
the  Great  Seal  of  England  on  the  last  day  of  that  year  at 
the  residence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Great  George  Street, 
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Hanover  Square,  and  sent  thence  to  the  War  office  for 
transmission  to  China. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  did  not  even  mention  opium, 
and  men  who  will  persist  in  saddling  England  with  the  odium 
connected  with  this  drug  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn 
of  the  abhorrence  expressed  by  Sir  H.  Pottingerof  the  conduct 
of  “the  firms  and  individuals  who  with  the  connivance  of 
the  Chinese  Custom-house  officers  have  entered  into  this 
shameless  and  disreputable  system  of  wholesale  smuggling.” 
He  hoped  with  Keying  to  devise  means  to  bring  all  such 
offenders  of  whatever  nationality  to  book.  Keying  naively 
thought  there  might  amongst  the  Hoppo’s  men  be  “at  least 
one  or  two  in  every  ten”  given  to  deceit!  These  he  hoped  to 
bring  to  account.  But  the  next  year  saw  trade  affairs  at 
Canton  “less  smooth”  than  they  had  been  before  the  war. 
The  Chinese  Hong  merchants  had  been  assessed  for  expenses 
to  the  extent  of  Tls.  5,000,000.  Their  monopoly  was  gone. 
They  declared  that  they  could  not  pay,  and  so  “shut  up  shop”. 
The  linguists,  too,  were  bitterly  lamenting  the  good  old  days 
and  the  death  of  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs. 

Shanghai  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  coming  into  prom- 
inence after  her  opening  in  1843,  and  it  is  to  her  affairs 
that  we  now  have  to  call  attention.  In  pursuance  of  Article 
X of  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  a tariff  of  duties  on  foreign  trade 
had  come  into  force,  and  to  some  extent  British  officials 
were  made  responsible  for  its  fair  collection  from  their 
own  nationals.  One  way,  and  one  only  suggested  itself  to 
them  at  the  time — they  collected  the  duty  themselves,  and 
handed  it  over  to  the  Chinese.  But  when  the  French  and 
American  treaties  came  into  force,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  no  similar  duty  laid  on  their  officials,  and  thus  arose 
a peculiar  position.  It  was  not  long  before  the  natural 
result  of  native  collection  was  discovered  in  Shanghai.  The 
tariff  became  a dead  letter.  “Arrangements”  were  made  by 
merchants  other  than  English,  and  then  the  fat  was  in  the  fire. 
British  traders  found  themselves  severely  handicapped  by 
having  to  do  business  direct  withthe  British  Consulate  with  its 
hard  and  fast  rules,  whilst  their  rivals  met  with  elastic  com- 
plaisance at  the  Custom-house.  In  1851,  about  the  time 
that  the  British  officials  had  ceased  to  collect  British  duties, 
we  find  a typical  example  of  the  result.  The  John  Dugdale. 
sailing  ship,  was  found  to  have  2,000  chests  of  tea  aboard 
which  had  paid  no  duty.  The  British  Consul,  Mr.  Alcock, 
did  not  hold  this  to  be  a case  for  confiscation,  since  “the 
corrupt  connivance  of  the  Custom-house  officers  has  led  to 
such  a state  that  non-payment  of  the  full  duty  on  tea  has 
now  become  the  custom  of  the  port.”  A “ British  Merchant”- 
writing  on  this  case  to  “The  North-China  Herald”  says,  the 
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British  Treaty  “makes  our  Consuls  report  cases  of  smugg- 
ling to  the  Chinese  authorities,  whilst  the  French  and  Amer- 
ican leave  the  Chinese  to  find  them  out  for  themselves.” 
The  exact  figures  given  respecting  the  tea  on  the  John  Dugdale 
show  that  whilst  duty  had  been  paid  on  201,400  lb.  it  had  not 
been  paid  on  the  remaining  257,251  lb! 

That  there  was  a good  deal  of  discussion  respecting  the 
practice  and  ethics  of  smuggling  goes  without  saying.  Al- 
though Mr.  Alcock  had  ceased  to  collect  duties,  he  did  not 
cease  to  impress  on  his  nationals  the  duty  of  paying  them. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  as  smugggling  tends  to  lessen  the 
price  of  imports  whilst  at  the  same  time  raising  the  price 
of  exports  it  was  not  merely  dishonest  but  bad  policy  for 
i foreigners  to  countenance  it.  Besides  which,  it  was  pretty 
generally  felt  that  some  reform  was  needed  “to  retrieve 
the  good  character  of  Shanghai.”  That  this  was  so  is 
| evident  from  the  case  of  the  John  Dugdale.  She,  however, 
did  not  stand  alone.  The  only  steamer  trading  to  the  port 
’ was  the  Lady  Mary  Wood,  a vessel  of  small  tonnage  belong- 
ing to  the  P.  and  O.  Respecting  her,  “The  Herald”  tells  on 
one  occasion  of  her  having  shipped  700  bales  of  silk  without 
paying  duty;  this  was  in  June,  1850.  The  shippers  were 
ji  fined  $200  in  addition  to  the  duty,  and  the  Captain  $200  in 
i addition  to  tonnage  dues  which  were  evaded  by  staying  at 
Woosung.  The  vessel,  says  “The  Herald,”  was  “systematically 
employed  in  smuggling,  not  only  opium  up  to  the  port,  but 
silk  from  the  port  . . . the  facts  are  too  public  to  be  gain- 
said.” On  one  occasion  “this  enormous  evil”  . . . “this 
deeply-rooted  evil,”  was  the  subject  of  aleader  seven  columns 
long  ! England  had  done  all  that  Chinese  supineness  and 
other  foreign  practice  permitted  her  to  do. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  for  our  readers  to  understand 
the  position  of  affairs  in  the  early  ’fifties.  That  more  is  not 

I told  is  not  for  lack  of  matter.  But  it  is  necessary  to  hurry 
on  from  1850,1851,  and  1852,  to  take  note  of  the  still  more 
important  events  of  1853.  There  had  been  rumours  of  a 
possible  rebel  attack  on  Shanghai  during  the  summer  of 
that  year.  It  was  made  with  complete  success  during  the 
small  hours  of  the  7th  September,  the  day  set  apart  for 
the  worship  of  Confucius.  The  Chih-hsien  was  on  his  way 
to  the  Confucian  temple  when  he  was  attacked  and  killed. 
Triad  rebels  about  a thousand  strong  had  entered  the  city, 
in  collusion,  it  is  said,  with  some  of  the  Taotai’s  men,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  interior.  The  escape 
of  the  Taotai,  Woo  Sam-qua,  himself  a Cantonese,  was 
connived  at  by  the  Cantonese  section  of  the  rebels,  and  the 
“great  man”  was  let  down  over  the  north  wall,  whence  he 
took  shelter  with  foreign  sympathizers. 
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Legitimate  native  authority  was  thus  at  an  end  in  the 
city,  but  Mr.  Alcock  declared  that  the  Treaties  remained,  and 
that  the  payment  of  duties  must  continue.  Mr.  Cunningham, 
United  States  Vice-Consul,  issued  a similar  notification,  and 
of  both  “The  Herald”  said  they  had  “more  of  the  tinge  of 
Consular  authority  than  the  colour  of  strict  justice.”  The 
rebels  had  wasted  no  time  about  the  matter.  They  looted 
the  Custom  House  on  the  first  day  of  their  arrival.  Then 
ensued  a period  of  fiscal  anarchy.  Never  had  the  Taotai 
been  in  greater  need  of  money.  Over  and  above  his  personal 
desires  in  that  regard,  he  was  being  constantly  pressed  for 
funds  from  all  his  superiors  even  to  Peking.  But,  alas!  he 
had  no  Custom-house,  nor  means  of  collection  except  such 
as  the  foreign  authorities  were  willing  to  grant.  And  the 
foreign  authorities  were  being  very  forcibly  reminded  that 
duties  were  paid  for  protection.  What  protection  could  foreign 
merchants  expect  from  a refugee!  The  American  Federal 
Commissioner  who  happened  to  be  here,  Col.  Marshall,  got 
into  very  bad  odour  with  his  compatriots.  He  was  pro- 
imperialist,  and  insisted  that  Americans  should  .continue  to 
pay  in  specie  duties  which  the  English  were  only  paying 
in  promissory  notes.  British  neutrality  went  so  far  that  a 
guard  from  the  Spartan  prevented,  on  grounds  of  neutrality 
alone,  the  re-occupation  of  the  Custom-house  by  a native 
official.  Then  a floating  Custom-house  was  established  which 
Alcock  refused  to  recognize.  Acting  under  instructions  he 
continued  the  provisional  regulations  which  he  had  laid  down, 
and  later  on,  the  American  Vice-Consul  informed  his  nationals 
that  as  other  authorities  allowed  ships  to  clear  without  pay- 
ment of  duties  the  same  would  be  permitted  them.  It  had 
generally  become  the  opinion  that  when  a nation,  like  China, 
was  unable  to  fulfil  its  obligations,  its  rights  vanished  into 
thin  air. 

But  as  such  a state  of  affairs  was  but  one  remove  from 
commercial  anarchy,  the  three  Treaty  Consuls,  Alcock  for 
England,  Murphy  for  the  U.S.  A.,  and  Edan  for  France,  put 
their  heads  together  to  devise  a remedy.  They  agreed  to  the 
temporary  establishment  of  a Custom-house  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Soochow  Creek  in  a house  rented  from  an  English- 
man. All  vessels  were  to  be  treated  alike.  But  as  weeks 
passed,  the  rules  laid  down  proved  to  be  almost  all  exceptions. 
Vessels  still  got  off  scot  free,  and  the  Taotai  himself  in  one 
case  was  guilty  of  compromising  with  certain  owners  of  ship- 
ping. British  and  American  trade  was  paying  duties  the  rest 
was  not.  Finally  it  was  decided  that  the  tax  should  be  col- 
lected under  the  supervision  of  three  foreign  Commissioners. 

This,  then,  was  the  origin  of  the  then  new  but  now  far- 
famed  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  Service  of  China.  We 
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have  dwelt  on  the  events  that  led  to  its  establishment  because 
there  is  little  need  for  any  detailed  story  of  its  achievements. 
These  are  known  to  the  world  at  large,  their  story  having 
been  told  and  retold  both  in  books,  and  more  recently  in 
journals,  in  connexion  with  the  lamented  death  of  Sir  Robert 
Hart.  We  have  now  exhumed  the  story  of  events  that  led 
to  them.  It  was  on  the  12th  July  1854  that  the  Foreign 
Inspectorate  of  Customs  was  established  in  Shanghai.  Its 
first  home  was  in  the  house  on  the  Soochow  Creek  above 
mentioned.  Mr.  Wade  resigned  from  the  British  Consular 
Service  to  become  British  Commissioner,  M.  Arthur  Smith 
was  detached  from  the  French  Legation  to  represent  France 
in  a like  capacity,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Carr  was  similarly  appointed 
by  the  American  Minister.  Thirty  British  firms  signed  a 
protest  against  having  to  pay  back  duties.  They  declared 
Alcock’s  action  to  have  been  illegal;  they  said  the  Chinese 
had  raised  the  price  of  produce,  and  they  claimed  all  the 
privileges  allowed  the  merchants  of  other  nationalities. 

Few  people  who  now  know  nothing  but  praise  of  the 
I.M.C.  could  conceive  of  the  bitterness  with  which  it  was 
first  received.  Properly  read,  however,  what  has  been  re- 
corded above  forms  a sufficient  explanation  for  what  follow- 
ed. Wade  soon  threw  up  his  new  appointment  in  disgust  at  the 
treatment  he  received,  and  returned  to  the  British  service. 
Mr.  Horatio  Nelson  Lay  took  his  place,  and  by  the  defection 
of  the  other  two  Commissioners,  never  replaced,  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  affairs  and  burdened  with  an  obloquy 
which  would  have  crushed  a less  confident  man.  But  Mr.  Lay 
was  not  to  be  crushed.  It  was  of  no  use  for  angry  correspon- 
dents to  “The  Herald”  to  hint  that  he  was  “too  empty-headed 
toacquire  Customs  knowledge  and  too  proud  to  ask  for  it.”  The 
“junior  autocrat”  might  refuse  information  to  the  journal  that 
reviled  him,  but  a still  more  terrible  accusation  was  that  it  was 
Shanghai  alone  that  suffered  from  the  “grievance  of  foreign 
collectors.”  Other  open  ports  went  on  after  the  old  delightful 
system  of  “arrangements”  with  the  native  officials.  Volumes 
might  be  filled  with  fiscal  polemics  whose  effects  were  felt 
even  in  Downing  Street.  But  after  a time,  as  invective  was 
found  to  be  useless,  and  ostracism  of  no  effect,  a better  state  of 
feeling,  began  to  grow  up,  and  in  September  1855  “The 
Herald”  declares  that  unanimous  disapproval  had  changed  to 
murmuring  toleration,  and  that  a return  to  the  old  system 
would  be  a return  to  the  mire.  The  new  system  had  been  a 
“boon  to  the  community,”  and  any  looking  back  was  sternly 
denounced!  In  the  next  year,  even  the  merchants  told  Sir 
John  Bowring  that  they  “feared”  the  Commissioner  might 
resign.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  some  of  the  tea  which 
formerly  came  through  Shanghai  was  now  going  through 
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Foochow,  where  it  sometimes  got  off  “without  paying  more 
than  half  the  legal  duty,"  and  some  time  later  some  Amer- 
ican firms  headed  by  Russell  and  Co.  actually  recommended 
a return  to  the  old  system  with  its  “facility.”  Further 
agitation  resulted  later  on  in  the  extension  of  the  Shanghai 
system  to  the  other  ports.  Whilst  foreign  supervision  was 
applied  only  in  Shanghai  it  was  doubtless  an  injustice  to  her 
merchants  since,  as  “The  Herald”  remarks  in  oneofitsarticles, 
at  other  ports  the  more  unscrupulous  the  trader,  the  greater 
his  reward.  In  1860  there  occurred  one  of  the  most  marked 
open  conflicts  between  the  Customs  and  the  Consulate.  Mr. 
Meadows,  British  Consul,  declared  that  certain  libellous  re- 
marks of  his,  as  the  Customs  officials  constructed  them,  were 
used  in  “opposing  certain  dangerous  usurpations  and  pre- 
tensions in  the  Chinese  Customs,  commonly  called  the  for- 
eign department,”  which  foreign  department,  consisting  at 
the  moment  of  Mr.  Tudor  Davies,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Fitzroy, 
plainly  told  Mr.  Meadows  what  they  thought  of  him. 

It  was  not  till  March,  1861,  that  Mr.  Lay  got  his  com- 
mission as  first  Inspector-General  of  Customs  from  Prince 
Rung.  During  the  later  ’fifties  and  the  year  1860  war  and 
rebellion  had  taken  men’s  minds  away  from  the  matter  of 
the  Customs,  which  had  thus  been  enabled  to  get  itself  into 
good  working  order.  The  war  over,  and  a new  treaty  made, 
a new  departure  was  taken.  In  1863  there  was  a most 
virulent  war  between  the  I.  G.  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Mr.  Lay  being  accused  of  distorting  “ occurrences  and 
statements  with  an  equal  disregard  of  truth  and  courtesy,” 
whilst  on  his  side  the  I.G.  gave  as  good  as  he  received.  The 
story  is  too  long  to  be  told  here.  This  was  his  last  Customs 
fight.  He  had  been  instrumental  in  engaging  a flotilla  of  war 
vessels  in  England  which  was  intended  to  aid  in  the  supres- 
sion  of  the  Taipings  and  of  piracy  generally.  Difference  of 
opinion  between  himself  and  the  Chinese  Government 
ensued  as  to  the  manner  in  which  control  of  the  ships  was 
to  be  exercised,  and  Mr.  Lay  resigned. 

This  was  the  event  which  brought  Mr.  Robert  Hart  to 
the  front.  He  had  been  invited  to  join  the  Customs  service 
by  the  Viceroy  of  Canton,  had  resigned  from  the  British  Con- 
sular service  in  May,  1859  to  do  so,  and  in  the  new  service 
was,  as  Miss  Bredon  says,  “a  success  from  the  beginning." 
Lay  had  been  wounded  in  a Shanghai  riot  in  1861,  and  went 
home,  leaving  Hart  and  Fitzroy  joint  Commissioners.  The 
latter  remained  in  Shanghai,  the  former  travelled  to  new 
ports  opening  new  Custom-houses.  From  that  time  till  Lay’s 
resignation  was  but  a period  of  about  two  years,  and  then 
Hart  came  into  the  Inspector-Generalship  in  which  he  did 
himself  so  much  honour  and  China  so  much  good. 
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We  do  not  propose  to  repeat  thrice-told  tales.  All  the 
world  knows  of  the  life,  labours,  success,  and  now  alas,  of 
the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Hart.  Through  no  fault  of  his  the 
world  has,  perhaps,  heard  too  little  'of  his  lieutenants,  of 
Bowra,  Hannen,  Dick,  Woodruff,  Drew,  Huber,  Detring, 
Hobson,  the  Bredon  Brothers,  Morse,  Merrill  and  many 
more,  some  especially  amongst  the  technical  staff  of  the 
service.  What  has  been  the  message  of  these  men  to  China? 
Surely  this,  that  for  hard  work  and  good  service  fairly  paid, 
China  can  secure  men  on  whom  she  can  place  every  reliance. 
Everbody  knows  what  has  been  the  result  to  the  Chinese 
revenue  of  strict  collection  and  honest  returns.  The  amounts 
received  by  the  authorities  had  never  before  been  thought 
possible.  Even  so  recently  as  1901,  when  the  Native  Customs 
came  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Maritime 
Customs  at  each  port,  the  most  extraordinary  leaps  upward 
took  place  in  the  amounts  returned  to  Peking.  Surely  here 
is  a lesson  which  China  cannot  disregard  unless  her  reform 
is  hopeless.  The  old  system  of  collection  must  go.  The  old 
force  of  fiscal  corruption  must  be  destroyed  and  a new 
life  of  strict  integrity  made  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  official 
employment. 


Chapter  XXIV. 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

The  last  three  words  in  the  chapter  on  this  subject  ir» 
Mr.  Morse’s  book,  “The  Trade  and  Administration  of  the 
Chinese  Empire”  are,  “veiled  in  obscurity.”  No  better  text 
could  be  taken  for  a homily  on  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Chinese  system  of  governmental  receipts  and  expenditure. 
“Veiled  in  obscurity”  they  are,  because  nobody  knows  with 
exactitude  anything  of  either.  It  is  extremely  difficult  fora 
Western  critic  to  find  any  data  sufficiently  certain  and  precise 
to  enable  him  to  understand  the  workings  of  such  a system, 
one  thing,  and  one  thing  only  being  clear — its  opportunities 
for  corruption.  We  are  accustomed  in  these  days — it  should 
be  carefully  remembered  both  by  natives  and  foreigners 
that  statistics  are  quite  modern — to  turn  to  government 
publications  for  whatever  we  want  to  know  respecting  our 
national  dealings.  Is  it  the  total  of  our  exports?  The  returns 
show  it.  Has  there  been  an  increase  or  a decrease,  and  to 
what  extent?  The  figures  are  supplied.  Do  we  want  to 
know  how  much  our  people  spend  on  food,  drink,  clothing, 
etc.  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  come  to  a correct  conclusion 
respecting  the  improvement  in  their  condition?  Details 
will  be  found  of  the  amount  of  bread,  meat,  milk,  wine,  beer, 
spirits,  tobacco,  etc.  etc.  used  during  the  course  of  the  past 
year,  and  the  amounts  may  be  compared  with  those  of  other 
times  and  even  other  countries  fora  long  series  of  years. 
So  with  revenue  and  expenditure  in  every  possible  line  of 
life.  To  us  the  advantage  of  this  knowledge  is  plain,  though 
even  now  we  do  not  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  yet  derived 
all  the  advantage  from  it  that  is  possible.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  from  statistics  thus  compiled,  statistics  cover- 
ing millions  of  examples  and  extending  over  long  periods, 
general  laws  may  be  deduced.  We  can  tell,  for  example, 
within  a very  few,  how  many  people  will  die  within  the  limits 
of  the  Empire  during  a year.  This  makes  insurance  of  life 
possible  and  safe.  So  with  fire  insurance.  So  with  a thousand 
different  things,  from  the  advantages  of  all  of  which  the 
Chinese  people  are  shut  out  because  they  have  kept  no 
records  of  the  kind  required. 
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“Veiled  in  obscurity”  indeed  is  the  revenue  and  expen- 
diture of  China  even  now,  though  this  year  of  grace,  191 1,  has 
seen  an  attempt  at  the  formation  of  a budget.  A very  large 
portion  of  Mr.  Morse’s  chapter  is  made  up  of  the  estimates 
of  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  and  Mr.  George  Jamieson,  two  very 
able,  but  now  retired,  British  Consular  officials  who  during 
their  period  of  active  service  took  great  pains  to  get  at  the 
bottom,  so  far  as  that  was  possible,  of  the  system  under  which 
China’s  revenue  was  collected,  and  how  much  it  amounted 
to.  Mr.  Morse  himself  was  for  many  years  attached  to  the 
I.  M.  C.,  and  for  some  time  to  the  Statistical  Department, 
where,  if  anywhere,  he  should  have  been  able,  with  the  aid 
of  his  native  assistants,  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  hidden 
chamber  of  the  Chinese  Treasury.  If  such  men  with  such 
opportunities  have  been  enabled  to  tell  so  little,  it  is  useless 
to  expect  any  mere  outsider  to  add  much  to  what  they 
have  said. 

Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  China  of  to-day  is 
very  different  from  the  China  of  the  palmy  days  of  Messrs. 
Parker  and  Jamieson.  Even  during  the  short  time  since 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Morse  events  have  occurred  and 
knowledge  come  to  light  which  serve  at  least  to  show  that 
in  all  probability  the  bad  old  system  is  beginning  to  feel 
itself  on  its  last  legs,  if  only  because  whilst  expenditure  is 
increasing  by  leaps,  revenue  advances  only  at  a snail’s  pace. 
With  the  enlightening  experience  provided  by  the  I.  M.  C., 
as  related  in  the  last  chapter,  there  is  a strong  tendency 
towards  a change  in  the  general  administration,  so  that 
a larger  proportion  of  the  amount  collected  from  che 
people  may  find  its  way  into  the  Imperial  exchequer.  Mr. 
Chiozza  Money,  m.p.,  a staunch  Free-trader  and  statistician, 
has  recently  calculated  what  might  be  the  result  of  a certain 
change  in  England,  if  the  Tariff  Reform  advocated  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  were  to  come  into  force.  He  takes  the  revenue 
likely  to  be  derived  from  specified  duties  on  manufactures, 
and  shows  that  whilst  the  tax  on  the  consumer  would  amount 
to  £57,500,000,  it  would  be  only  the  £7,500,000  that  would 
flow  into  the  national  exchequer,  the  remaining  £50,000,000 
going  into  the  pockets  of  private  individuals.  Much  the  same, 
he  reckons,  would  be  the  case  were  there  to  be  a tax  on  food. 
The  Government  would  get  £8,300,000  whilst  the  people 
would  pay  £18,700.000.  This,  be  it  remembered,  would  result, 
if  Mr.  Money’s  calculations  are  unimpeachable,  not  from 
corruption,  bad  management,  or  lack  of  proper  supervision, 
but  simply  because  errors  in  political  economy  lead  in  all 
cases  to  that  condign  punishment  which  follows  any  breach 
of  nature’s  laws.  For  centuries  it  would  appear  that  China 
has  suffered  no  less  from  breach  of  these  than  from  the  more 
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obvious  evils  due  to  her  mistaken  system.  The  best  estimates 
suppose — it  is  all  more  or  less  guess-work — that  from  10  to 
15per_cent.  only  of  the  native  collection  ever  reaches  the  Im- 
perial Treasury. 

To  one  accustomed  to  the  modern  precision  of  the  West 
this  is  enough  to  cause  unbounded  astonishment.  But  it  is 
quite  pertinent  to  ask,  why  should  the  Imperial  Government 
get  more?  What  has  it  done  for  the  country?  Did  it  in  past 
times  defend  it,  educate  it,  provide  it  with  efficient  means 
of  communication,  or  do  anything  to  add  to  its  safety,  com- 
fort, or  convenience?  Turn  to  the  list  of  duties  expected  from 
any  government  of  the  more  advanced  Western  Powers,  and 
see  how  many  of  these  have  been  efficiently  carried  out  by  the 
Chinese  Government  during  the  last  century.  According  to  its 
lights  the  Peking  Government  has  done  something  to  provide 
administrators.  These  have  been  selected  by  examination 
tempered  with  selection.  It  has  carefully  balanced  conflicting 
native  interests  asmuch  for  its  own  sake  as  for  the  good  of  the 
land.  But  amongst  the  evils  it  has  perpetuated  is  the  three 
year  system  of  appointments,  which  effectually  prevents  an 
official  from  having  any  lasting  interest  in  the  district  he 
rules.  Hence  we  look  in  vain  for  those  municipal  improve- 
ments which  are  the  pride  and  honour  of  every  Western  city. 
If  we  ask  for  evidence  of  the  interest  of  the  Imperial 
Government  in  the  support  of  agriculture,  the  improvement 
of  breeds  of  cattle  and  horses,  the  making  of  roads  and  the 
construction  of  railways,  the  conservancy  of  rivers,  and  the 
improvement  of  harbours,  we  ask  for  something  which  up  to 
this  time  has  never  existed,  and  of  which  the  importance 
from  an  Imperial  point  of  view  is  only  just  beginning  to  dawn 
on  the  minds  of  men  who  count  for  anything.  But  pari  passu 
with  the  awakening,  the  necessity  for  more  Imperial  funds 
becomes  apparent  if  the  Government  is  to  do  in  China  what 
is  expected  of  it  in  other  lands. 

In  reality  this  is  nothing  short  of  revolution,  and  for  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  plead  for  patience.  The  task 
which  the  Chinese  Government  has  before  it  is  almost  that 
of  Sisyphus.  It  rolls  its  military  boulder  up  the  hill  of 
difficulty  only  to  discover  when  half  way  that  there  is  a 
financial  precipice  immediately  in  front  which  at  present 
cannot  possibly  be  surmounted.  So  effort  on  the  military  side 
is  slackened,  and  attention  is  devoted  to  something  else, 
education  perhaps.  Here  the  same  obstacle  intervenes  in 
addition  to  others,  and  so  the  Sisyphean  task  goes  on.  Pro- 
gress is  unquestionably  being  made,  but  from  the  nature  of 
things  it  is  slow. 

Many  Chinese  knowing  the  need  for  money  yet  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  only  safe  means  of  obtaining  it — development  of 
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resources.  The  old  proverb  respecting  the  impossibility 
of  getting  blood  from  a stone  is  as  true  in  China  as  else- 
where. Though  a re-organization  of  the  method  of  revenue 
collection  would  tend  to  increase  very  largely  the  amount 
of  income  flowing  to  the  coffers  of  Peking,  it  would  not 
create  wealth,  and  it  is  that  alone  which  can  fully  meet  the 
needs  of  modern  China.  The  funds  required  for  education, 
for  road-making,  railway  construction,  for  armaments,  and 
all  the  other  calls  on  a modern  exchequer  are  not  yet  in 
existence.  Nor  can  they  be  readily  evolved  without  recourse 
to  foreign  capital.  That  means  loans,  and  to  these  we  hope 
to  recur  later  on,  merely  reminding  the  shortsighted  that 
loans  are  of  two  kinds,  those  profitable  to  the  borrower,  and 
those  unprofitable. 

We  have  mentioned  the  introduction  of  a Budget  for  the 
first  time  into  Chinese  calculations.  That  of  itself  was  a 
great  innovation.  The  fact  that  it  showed  an  amount  of  de- 
ficit considerably  in  excess  of  Tls.  30,000,000  serves  to  sup- 
port the  views  already  expressed.  But  there  were  circum- 
stances in  connexion  with  its  introduction  and  the  discussion 
to  which  it  gave  rise  which  were  in  their  way  quite  as  remark- 
able as  the  financial  statement  itself.  When  the  Budget  first 
saw  the  light  it  was  brought  before  the  National  Assembly. 
Here  it  was  subjected  to  a critical  analysis.  The  appropri- 
; ations  for  several  departments  were  ruthlessly  cut  down, 

| More  especially  was  this  the  case  with  regard  to  the  supplies 
for  armaments,  military  and  naval.  Many  officials  threatened 
| resignation,  but  the  Assembly  stood  firm  and  the  Grand 
Council,  before  whom  the  matter  had  finally  to  be  brought, 
agreed  with  the  National  Assembly.  What  made  this  in- 
cident of  such  supreme  importance  was  the  fact  that  it 
formed  a precedent  similar  to  that  which  in  England  has 
finally  given  the  entire  control  of  the  people’s  purse  to  the 
people’s  representatives.  It  is,  however,  still  too  early  to 
declare  definitely  what  the  result  of  the  budget  debate  will 
be.  Little  has  been  heard  of  the  matter  since,  though  the 
event  took  place  in  January,  1911. 

In  February  this  year  an  important  despatch  is  said  to 
have  been  issued  to  officials,  something  no  less  than  the 
abolition  of  all  the  likin  barriers  in  the  country  and  the  con- 
j version  of  likin  into  a tax  to  be  known  as  theUniversal  Tax. 
This  was  to  be  levied  on  goods  at  the  point  of  origin,  and 
being  once  paid  was  to  free  such  goods  from  all  other  im- 
posts whatsoever.  The  lessened  cost  of  collection  were  such 
a system  to  be  established  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most 
unobservant.  It  was  estimated  about  a dozen  years  since 
that  of  Tls.  15,000,000  collected  as  likin  only  Tls.  1,000,000 
reached  the  capital.  Later  than  that,  however,  Mr.  Morse 
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estimated  that  out  of  forty  millions  collected  fourteen  reach- 
ed Peking. 

The  almost  microscopic  exactitude  of  the  published 
Customs  Returns  comes  like  a breath  of  fresh  air  in  a foetid 
room  when  compared  with  the  estimates,  calculations,  and 
guesses  of  the  other  producing  departments  in  the  Chinese 
Empire.  All  the  world  knows  that  the  past  few  j7ears  in  the 
Far  East  have  been  anything  but  prosperous,  and  that  1910 
in  particular  was  a bad  year.  A “South  Sea  Bubble”  in 
rubber  had  puffed  itself  out  to  enormous  proportions,  only, 
of  course  to  burst  with  devastating  effect.  Yet,  but  for  the 
loss  of  revenue  due  to  the  strict  curtailment  of  the  use  of 
opium,  the  statistics  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  pre- 
vious years.  Opium  duty  for  the  first  quarter  of  191 1 showed 
a deficit  of  roughly  Tls.  160,000,  and  opium  likin  for  the  same 
period  a further  deficit  of  Tls.  352,000.  Yet  the  difference 
between  the  revenue  of  the  corresponding  quarters  in  1910 
and  1911  was  but  Tls.  450,000,  that  of  191 1 being  the  smaller. 
All  this  tends  to  prove  that  so  far  as  Customs  collections 
are  concerned,  there  is  reason  to  expect  growth  rather 
than  decline.  The  June  quarter  for  1911,  showed  an  advance 
of  Tls.  2,500,000  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1910.  If 
underadverseconditionssuch  as  have  lately  been  experienced, 
the  revenue  can  hold  its  own,  what  may  it  not  be  expected 
to  do  when  the  tide  turns  and  flowing  prosperity  spreads  over 
the  land?  It  was  at  Shanghai  that  most  of  the  loss  occurred. 
Hankow,  the  second  largest  producer  of  revenue,  more  than 
held  its  own.  Tientsin  fell  off  very  slightly,  Canton  con- 
siderably, but  Dairen  was  a gainer  as  also  were  Wuchow, 
the  “ports”  in  Manchuria,  Changsha,  Kiukiang,  Wuhu,  and 
some  others.  A point  noticed  in  connexion  with  these 
returns  was  that  in  addition  to  being  given  in  Haikwan  taels, 
an  importation  borrowed  for  the  Customs  service  by  Mr. 
Robert  Hart  from  the  Hoppo's  office  at  Canton,  the  values 
are  also  given  in  Imperial  dollars,  an  earnest  of  the  new 
currency  which  it  is  hoped  will  simplify  many  matters 
in  China’s  revenue  and  expenditure. 

What  her  expenditure  may  be  if  Civil  Service  reform 
ever  becomes  the  reality  we  hope  for,  depends  largely  on  the 
salaries  that  will  have  to  be  paid  to  officials  in  order  that 
they  may  have  no  temptation  to  dishonesty.  In  July  of  this 
year  a vernacular  journal  gave  a table  of  salaries  which  pur- 
ported to  be  those  suggested,  or  agreed  on,  for  the  provinces' 
of  Hupeh  and  Hunan.  We  append  the  list  without  however 
accepting  any  responsibility  for  its  correctness.  There  are 
several  questions  that  one  would  like  to  ask  before  expressing 
any  opinion  on  it.  It  is  not  told  us,  for  example,  whether 
these  are  individual  salaries  or  whether  they  are  lump  sums 
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out  of  which  the  official  is  to  pay  other  expenses.  But 
supposing  the  taels  to  be  Haikwan,  and  taking  seven  of  these 
to  the  pound  sterling  for  ease  in  calculation,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  if  these  amounts  are  intended  as  personal  emoluments, 
they  do  not  err  on  the  side  of  illiberality. 


SALARIES  OF  HUPEH  OFFICIALS.  SALARIES  OF  HUNAN  OFFICIALS. 


Tls. 

Tls. 

Viceroy 

48,000 

Viceroy 

30,000 

Treasurer  

35,000 

Treasurer  

24,000 

Director  of  Education 

18,000 

Director  of  Education 

12,000 

I Judge  

17,000 

Judge  

14,000 

D Salt  Commissioner  

14,000 

Salt  Commissioner  

12,000 

I Industry  Commissioner  ... 

14,000 

Industry  Commissioner  ... 

10,000 

1 Police  Commissioner 

14,000 

Police  Commissioner 

10,000 

| Customs  Taotai 

40,000 

Yo  Hsang  Taotai  

10,000 

1 Chin-I  Taotai  

23,000 

Hong  Yung  Pin  Kwei 

Taotai  

10,000 

| Sianyang  Taotai 

12,000 

Sun  Yuen  Yung  Ching 

Taotai  

13,000 

1 Sze-Ho  Taotai  

13,000 

Tls. 

248,000 

Tls. 

145,000 

I Some  further  figures  will  be  necessary  in  order  that  the 

I I reader  may  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  position  of  affairs 
it  as  it  is  in  anybody’s  power  at  present  to  give.  Revenue  from 
i time  immemorial  has  been  derived  mainly  from  the  land 
l!  tax,  Customs,  salt,  tribute,  and  some  miscellaneous  charges. 

To  these  have  been  added  since  1854  the  Foreign  Customs 
| Returns  and,  since  the  Taiping  rebellion,  likin.  Certain 
. licence  fees  are  still  more  modern,  and  a stamp  tax  has  for 
I some  time  been  seriously  contemplated.  Some  Chinese  claim 
j that  the  Manchus  promised  never  to  increase  the  land  tax. 
! Even  if  that  be  true  there  is  a vast  difference  between  the 
| Tls.  25,000,000  returned  on  this  account  to  Peking,  and  the 
Tls.  400,000,000  which  Sir  Robert  Hart  reckoned  might  be 
collected  from  it.  The  salt  tax  is  one  that  is  fertile  as  a 
producer  of  outbreaks.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  present 
Szechwan  outburst  is  the  alleged  heavy  addition  to  this  impost. 
One  tax  capable  of  vast  increase  under  an  enlightened  system 
of  management  is  that  of  royalties  from  mines.  Lotteries, 
we  are  extremely  pleased  to  see,  do  not  appeal  to  the  modern 
mind  of  China.  We  borrow  the  following  table  from  Mr. 
Morse.  (“Trade  and  Administration  of  the  Chinese  Empire,” 
p.115.):— 
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REVENUE. 

1 . Land  tax  reported  paid  in  money.  Tls.  25,887,000 

2.  Tribute,  whether  commuted  or  not...  7,420,000 

3.  Native  Customs 4,160,000 

4.  Salt  Gabelle 12,600,000 

5.  Miscellaneous  taxes  old  and  new  ...  3,856,000 

6.  Foreign  Customs,  collection,  1905  ...  35,111,000 

7.  Likin  on  general  merchandise  and 

native  opium  13,890,000 


Tls.  102,924,000 


EXPENDITURE. 

1.  Cash  remitted  to  Peking  Tls.  9,131,000 


2. 

Grain  or  its  commutation  sent  to 

Peking  and  cost  of  transport  ... 

5,780,000 

3. 

Frontier  defence 

5,415,000 

4. 

Admiralty  general  fund  

1,450,000 

5. 

Army,  Navy,  and  Fortifications 

25,200,000 

6. 

Arsenals 

3,385,000 

7. 

Foreign  Customs  Allowance  and 

maintenance  of  lights  

3,942,000 

8. 

Yellow  Riverand  other  Conservancies 

1,389,000 

9. 

Native  Customs,  allowance  to  In- 

spectorate   

370,000 

10. 

Sundry  Peking  Funds  

3,842,000 

11. 

Railway  development  fund  

550,000 

12. 

Imperial  grants  for  provincial  ad- 

ministration   

34,042,000 

13. 

Foreign  loans  and  indemnities  taken 

at  exchange  of  3s.  to  the  tael  ... 

42,000,000 

Tls.  136,496,000 


Summing  up  on  the  succeeding  page  the  total  charges 
for  Chinese  administration,  Mr.  Morse  gives  these  amounts: — 

Imperial  Administration Tls.  .99,062,000 

Provincial  Do.  142,374,000 

Local  Do.  42,718,000 


Tls.  284,154,000 


and  this  amount,  he  says,  “is  an  obviously  insufficient  sum 
on  which  to  maintain  the  fabric  of  government  of  an 
Empire  like  China,  but  it  has  been  reached  by  calculations 
based  on  a few  known  facts,  and  does  not  include  any  of 
those  delightful  exchange  operations  which  alleviate  the 
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burden  of  officials  charged  with  receiving  and  disbursing 
official  funds.” 

Neither  does  the  table  of  revenue  include  those  unseen 
imports  which,  year  in  year  out,  are  continually  coming  from 
•the  Chinese  over  sea,  and  the  sojourning  foreigner,  official, 
-missionary,  and  mercantile.  From  Amoy  alone  it  is  estimated 
that  some  200,000  emigrants  go  annually  to  the  South  Seas. 
These  by  no  means  cut  themselves  adrift  entirely  from  the 
old  home.  Many  retain  a close  connexion  with  it,  and 
savings,  gifts,  and  investments  come  rolling  in  annually 
amounting  to  a sum  “which  on  the  lowest  possible  estimate  is 
Tls.  73,000,000.”  The  maintenance  of  foreign  legations  and 
-consulates,  foreign  garrisons  and  navies,  and  the  upkeep  of  the 
multitudinous  missionary  establishments,  churches,  schools, 
hospitals  and  the  like,  together  with  the  not  inconsiderable 
expenditure  yearly  by  foreign  travellers,  is  thought  by  Mr. 
Morse  to  amount  to  not  less  than  Tls.  51,500,000.  It  will  be 
seen  therefore  that  the  balance  adverse  to  China  as  seen  in 
the  table  given  above  may  well  beone  on  the  otherside.  Indeed 
the  final  estimate  shows  a sum  to  the  good  on  the  side  of  China 
of  about  Tls.  17,000,000.  Again,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  these  matters  are  still  “veiled  in  obscurity.” 

The  most  recent  news  respecting  the  financial  position 
in  China  is  interesting  in  various  ways.  The  Board  of  Fi- 
nance has  prepared  an  estimate  of  the  Budget  for  the  coming 
year,  1912,  and  for  the  first  time  it  becomes  apparent  what 
will  be  the  cost  of  China’s  self-sacrificing  reform  in  the  mat- 
ter of  opium.  The  revenue  is  expected  to  show  a decrease 
of  no  less  than  Tls.  40,000,000  when  compared  with  the  in- 
comes of  recent  years,  and  most  of  this  will  be  due  to  the 
falling  off  in  opium  receipts.  The  total  expected  is  but  little 
more  than  Tls.230,000,000.  With  this  information  comes  the 
news  that  Prince  Pu  Lun  and  Duke  TsaiTseh  have  been  order- 
ed to  enter  upon  a system  of  rigid  economy  in  connexion  with 
the  expenditures  of  the  Imperial  Household,  and  the  Palace 
expenses  are  expected,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dowager 
Empress  Lung  Yu,  to  be  lessened  by  some  Tls.  200,000. 

The  London  “Graphic”  so  far  back  as  the  18th  September 
1909  declared  that  China  was  “steadily  drifting  towards  bank- 
ruptcy”, and  that  only  superhuman  efforts  could  save  her. 
The  only  effort  which  has  been  undertaken  since  that  time, 
and  which  might  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be  termed 
“superhuman”,  has  been  for  the  suppression  of  opium. 
That,  as  vve  have  seen,  has  resulted  in  a loss  to  the  revenue 
of  some  forty  million  taels,  and  is  not,  therefore,  calculated 
of  itself  to  retard  the  downward  course.  Indeed,  from  a 
purely  business  point  of  view,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  for 
the  time  being,  the  crusade  against  opium  will  but  add 
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tremendously  to  China’s  difficulties.  Whether  in  the  long  run; 
she  will  be  a gainer  by  her  heroic  effort  also,  unfortunately,, 
depends  on  circumstances  over  which  she  may  or  may  not  be 
able  to  exercise  control.  There  are  other  drugs  besides 
opium. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  either,  that  the  question  off 
Imperial  revenue  is  inextricably  entangled  with  the  still  un- 
decided difference  of  opinion  between  Peking  and  the  Prov- 
inces. If  the  former  rises  higher  and  higher  in  importance 
it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  old  autonomy  of  the  latter, 
and  this  bone  of  contention  is  being  much  worried  over  just 
now.  No  man  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  therefore,, 
would  venture  to  dogmatize  on  what  the  situation  will  be  in 
China  five  or  ten  years  hence.  We  hope  for  a centralization 
of  power,  a revolution  indeed,  as  we  have  already  described 
it,  for  in  that,  and  in  that  alone,  do  we  see  any  chance  for 
the  suppression  of  old  forces  which  have  done  more  harm  a. 
thousandfold  to  China  than  all  the  opium  ever  imported. 


Chapter  XXV. 


“WHERE  MOTH  AND  RUST  DO  CORRUPT.'’ 

The  history  of  corruption  has  never  yet  been  written. 
We  have  histories  of  civilization,  histories  of  progress,  and 
national  histories  without  end,  but  nobody  has  yet  ventured 
to  undertake  the  task  of  exposing  to  the  world  its  plague 
spots,  its  moral  cesspools,  and  the  deepest  depths  of  its 
degradation.  We  had  never  before  thought  why  this  should 
be  so.  Now  we  know.  Researches  for  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  have  opened  up  to  us  such  an  abundance  of  dis- 
honesty, such  a wealth  of  chicanery,  duplicity,  fraud,  guilt  and 
avarice  as  to  be  sufficient  to  sicken  the  most  robust  of  in- 
vestigators. It  is  quite  needless  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that 
5 China  is  still  deep  in  the  mire.  All  that  we  shall  do  in  that 
respect  is  to  bring  forward  an  example  or  two  of  her*  special 
kinds  of  corruption  in  support  of  arguments  used  in  the  last 
chapter.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  of  interest  to  record 
that,  between  the  publication  of  that  chapter  and  the  writing 
S of  the  present,  there  has  occurred  the  outbreak  at  Wuchang, 

I (October  1911,)  the  recall  of  H.E.  Yuan  Shih-k’ai,  and  the 
I beginning  of  what  may  prove  the  revolution  hinted  at  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  Chapter  XXIV.  Whatever  happens,  how-lj 
ever,  will  make  no  difference  to  the  subject  matter  now  be-l 
ing  used,  which  deals  with  a disease  afflicting  despotisms,} 

| limited  monarchies,  and  republics  alike.  We  shall  glance 
at  corruption  other  than  Chinese  in-order  to  show  that  the 
Western  man  may  well  modify  his  assumption  of  superiority, 
and  we  shall  deal  more  fully  with  British  shortcomings  be- 
cause  in  that  lies  the  comforting  hope  of  a promising  example. 

China  is  corrupt  from  top  to  bottom,  from  head  to  toe,Y 
| from  Dan  to  Beersheba.  There  is  no  limit  to  her  corruption. 
No  class  is  free  from  it,  though  in  all  classes  there  are 
notable  examples  of  integrity  which  are  indeed  the  very  salt 

I of  their  earth,  and  without  whose  precept  and  practice  all 
hope  of  regeneration  might  indeed  be  abandoned.  “Squeeze” 
in  its  many  forms  is  rampant.  The  foreigner’s  mafoo  stints 
his  ponies,  the  laodah  “makes”  on  mops,  the  cook  has  his 
regular  percentage  added  to  the  market  accounts  to  be 
transferred  to  his  own  pocket;  not  a bill  is  paid  to  a native 
artisan  or  storekeeper  without  some  share  of  it  being  taken 
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by  “boy,”  coolie,  amah  or  somebody.  Perhaps  a full  twenty 
per  cent,  of  a foreigner’s  income  goes  thus.  And  as  with 
small,  so  with  greater  things.  The  underlings  at  yamensare 
notorious  for  their  rapacity.  Chinese  proverbial  lore  is  full 
of  hints,  overt  and  covert,  of  their  avarice,  their  extortion, 
and  their  greediness. 

But, so  far  as  thegovernment  oftheir  country  isconcerned, 
it  is  to  their  masters  that  we  must  look.  General  Huang,  let 
us  say,  (the  name  is  entirely  fictitious),  has  an  income  from 
his  paternal  rulers  of  $400  a month.  But  the  gallant  General 
lives  like  the  fighting  cock  he  ought  to  be,  and  it  is  obvious 
to  the  most  casual  observer  that  his  outgoings  are  not  by  any 
means  covered  by  that  sum.  “Of  course  not,”  is  the  amused 
explanation,  “General  Huang  has  between  3,000  and  4,000 
men  under  his  charge.  He  stops  a dollar  a month  each  from 
their  wages,  and  it  is  thus  that  he  makes  ends  meet."  Some- 
times the  results  of  a squeeze  have  their  humorous  side.  An 
officer  of  a Chinese  gunboat  was  called  ashore  by  signal 
from  his  superior.  He  failed  to  obey,  and  the  explanation 
was  that  his  men  refused  to  lower  a boat.  They  had  just 
been  paid  and  the  “squeeze”  had  been  a little  more  out- 
rageous than  usual!  In  “The  Peking  Gazette”  of  the  20th  April. 
1899,  there  occurs  the  following  in  a decree: — Jen  Taotai 
of  Chungking.  . . was  ordered  to  come  up  to  Peking  for  an 
audience.  (He  was  slightly  in  disgrace.)  Instead  of  obeying 
these  commands  he  has  tried  to  get  out  of  doing  so  by  asking 
leave  on  filial  grounds.  This  crafty  way  of  doing  things  is 
most  reprehensible  and  we  hereby  command  that  he  be  forth- 
with cashiered  for  his  presumption."  To  which  in  a note  the 
translator  adds,  “It  would  have  cost  Jen  Taotai  over 
Tls.  10,000  ‘to  make  it  all  right’  with  the  Board  of  Civil 
Appointments  and  certain  Palace  eunuchs.”  The  sum  named 
is,  however,  a fleabite  compared  with  others  of  which  we  know. 
TsoTsung-tang  was  once  called  to  the  capital.  He  went,  but 
finding  that  he  could  not  enter  the  gates  without  being 
mulcted  to  the  tune  of  Tls.  40,000  declared  his  intention  of 
camping  outside.  He  had  been  sent  for  by  the  Emperor 
and  if  the  Emperor  really  wanted  him,  there  he  was.  After 
five  days  he  was  admitted  free.  The  story  of  Li  Lien-ying, 
the  notorious  eunuch,  favourite  of  the  late  Empress  Dowager, 
is  one  long  narrative  of  corruption  in  every  possible  form. 
He  is  said  to  have  got  Tls.  320,000  on  one  occasion  as  his 
share  of  the  price  paid  for  an  appointment.  His  secret 
hoard  was  discovered  by  the  French  in  1900,  and — com- 
mandeered! But  over  and  above  that,  he  had  about  £2,000,000 
sterling  invested  in  paying  businesses  in  Peking! 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  China  is  now,  or  ever  has 
been,  reconciled  to  this  state  of  affairs.  That  is  by  no  means 
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the  case.  Corruption,  “squeeze,”  and  bribery  in  all  forms 
have  been  condemned  again  and  again  by  moralists,  censors, 
poets,  and  writers  of  all  kinds.  Every  now  and  then  “The 
Peking  Gazette”  speaks  out  in  no  uncertain  tone — for  the 
benefit  of  the  gallery,  as  a rule.  An  example  or  two  must 
suffice.  “General  Tung  Yang-ch’un  . . . was  guilty  of 
great  cruelty  to  the  soldiers  under  his  command,  and  was, 
moreover,  guilty  of  using  a large  number  of  ‘dummies’  so 
as  to  pocket  the  pay  of  the  troops  for  his  own  benefit.” 
The  fact  is  related  as  though  this  were  an  unheard-of 
enormity,  instead  of  something  of  every  day  occurrence. 
In  all  probability  the  gallant  officer  had  forgotten  the  old 
rule,  “Share  and  share  alike.”  In  any  case,  “cashiered  and 
dismissed  the  service,”  was  the  decree.  So  was  it  when 
another  officer  “made  away  with  a large  proportion  of  the 
rifles  of  the  troops  under  him.”  On  the  24th.  April,  1897 
the  “Gazette”  tells  of  another  culprit  who  “ used  to  demand 
and  pocket  large  percentages  from  material  bought  by  his 
agents.  . . . Now,”  says  the  “Gazette,”  with  great  apparent 
naivete,  “if  we  allow  such  barefaced  conduct  as  that  to  go 
unpunished  others  will  be  following  in  the  accused  official's 
footsteps.”  (One  understands  from  such  extracts  from  the 
j great  weekly  why  Chinese  officials  have  never  needed  a 
“ Punch” !) 

But,  as  we  have  said,  there  has  not  been  lacking  a rem- 
nant who  both  in  practice  and  precept  have  held  aloft  the 
lamp  of  a pure  disinterestedness,  a grand  integrity.  How 
like  a lighthouse  they  stand  amongst  the  surrounding  dark- 
; ness  may  be  imagined  from  the  bitter  dictum  that  there  will 
be  but  two  honest  officials  found  in  the  whole  of  Chinese 
1 history.  One  of  these  is  already  dead,  the  other  is  yet 
unborn.  That,  however,  is  a saying  compact  of  suffering 
and  reproach.  There  are  yet  “many  thousand  in  Israel” 
who  have  never  bowed  to  the  Baal  of  bribery  or  the  Ashtaroth 
of  “squeeze.”  From  them,  and  those  they  can  influence, 
will  come  the  beginning  of  that  new-birth  to  righteousness 
| with  which,  we  hope,  the  nation  is  now  in  travail. 

Amongst  the  countries  of  Europe  records  are  to  be  found 
! no  whit  less  dishonourable  than  those  just  glanced  at.  Space 
fails  us  even  for  a summary  of  the  most  important  of  the 
lapses  from  rectitude  that  have  been  known  in  continental 
; lands.  At  the  present  time  Russia  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
flagrant  example  of  national  corruption,  but  that  is  only 
because  Russia  is  younger  than  the  others  and  has  not  yet 
attained  to  years  of  discretion  in  this  matter.  In  Shanghai, 
especially,  is  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  ease  with  which 
some  Russian  officials  during  the  war  of  1904-5  emulated  the 
practice  of  their  Chinese  contemporaries. 
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Nor  is  it  needful  to  linger  over  the  experience  of  America. 
A quotation  or  two  from  a text-book  published  by  Houghton. 
Mifflin,  and  Co.  of  Boston  and  New  York  will  suffice.  “It  is 
now  time,’"  says  the  writer,  “to  observe  that  robbery  may 
be  committed  by  governments  as  well  as  by  individuals”. 
And  he  proceeds  to  declare  certain  practices  to  be  “really 
robbery,  just  as  much  as  if  these  men  were  to  stand  with  pistols 
by  the  roadside  and  empty  the  wallets  of  people  passing  by." 
This  too,  in  a republic  whose  President  may  be  changed  every 
four  years!  “To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils”,  said  W.L. 
Marcy  of  New  York,  when  speaking  in  the  Senate  in  1831, little 
thinking,  says  our  author,  that  he  was  “making  one  of  the 
most  shameful  remarks  recorded  in  history.”  It  may  be  asked 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  so  enlightened  a land  as  the  United 
States  is  in  a position  which  ranks  her  with  Russia  and  China 
in  this  respect.  We  reply  that  there  are  at  least  four  causes. 

In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  yet  to  show,  corruption  is  deeply 
rooted  in  human  nature  and  America  has  not  yet  had  sufficient 
time  to  rid  herself  of  the  disgrace  of  “graft”  in  its  worst 
forms.  She  has,  moreover,  a mixed  population  in  which 
whole  sections  are  peculiarly  open  to  the  manipulation  of 
the  schemer  and  the  “boss.”  Finally,  there  is  probably 
no  country  in  which  money,  in  the  colloquial  usage  of  the 
country,  “talks”  more  than  it  does  in  the  United  States.  But 
there  is  an  immense  difference  between  China  and  America 
in  this,  that  the  latter  is  well  on  her  way  in  the  battle  with 
corruption,  whilst  China  has  yet  to  begin. 

We  now  come  to  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  the  country 
which  boasts,  and  boasts  rightly,  that  in  no  period  of  the 
world’s  history,  in  no  country,  and  under  no  form  of  govern- 
ment has  there  ever  been  a purer  administration  of  affairs, 
or  a more  immaculate  dispensing  of  justice  to  all  alike  than 
there  is  at  this  present  time  in  the  British  realm.  We  make 
this  claim  without  the  slightest  fear  of  challenge,  and  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  do  so,  for  the  picture  now  to  be  revealed, 
for  the  benefit  of  China,  for  her  encouragement,  and  for  the 
heartening  of  the  best  amongst  her  people,  may  be  pleasant 
reading  to  England's  enemies  but  is  painful  to  her  sons. 
Nevertheless,  we  think  it  good  even  for  Englishmen  to  be  • 
reminded  of  what  they  were,  and  from  what  they  have  emerg- 
ed. They  will,  perhaps,  then,  be  more  sympathetic  towards 
others,  and  less  assertive  of  their  own  superiority. 

British  corruption,  like  every  other  variety  of  corruption, 
grew  out  of  that  love  for  filthy  lucre  which  finds  a home  in 
the  hearts  of  so  many  men.  It  is  ever  found  in  collusion 
with  injustice,  oppression,  and  greed.  The  briber  sacrifices 
little  to  gain  much,  throws  a sprat  to  catch  a whale.  The 
bribee,  usually  the  less  guilty  as  he  is  the  less  influential, 
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[gains  his  little  for  less,  sometimes  for  nothing.  He  sells  his 
vote,  for  example,  often  to  both  sides.  There  was  com- 
paratively little  corruption  in  the  England  of  early  days. 
Empson  and  Dudley,  the  clever  but  unscrupulous  agents  of 
Henry  VII,  are  the  earliest  practisers  of  “squeeze”  to  whom 
we  need  refer.  There  was,  however,  no  great  amount  of 
corruption  in  England  under  the  Tudors.  They  were  too 
despotic  for  the  parliament  to  have  much  power,  and  hence 
no  necessity  existed  for  securing  at  all  costs  and  by  any 
means  a majority  in  the  Commons.  This  occurred  only 
after  the  Restoration  had  made  parliaments  a permanent 
factor  in  the  government.  From  that  time  onward,  as 
Walpole  said  in  after  years,  “every  man  had  his  price.” 
| Direct  bribes  in  hard  cash  prevailed  for  generations  and  when 
men  began  to  grow  a little  too  squeamish  for  such  unseemly 
truck,  recourse  was  had  to  more  dignified  means,  such  as 
| pensions  and  sinecures.  To  the  honour  of  the  House  of  Lords 
| be  it  recorded  that  they  again  and  again  threw  out  bills 
| which  had  for  their  real,  though  hidden,  object  the  practice 
I of  venality.  In  our  last  chapter  instances  are  given  of  the 
j differences  between  collected  revenue  and  net  revenue  in 
China.  What  will  be  said  when  it  is  known  that  just  such 
occurrences  blacken  the  history  of  the  British  Customs? 
In  the  reign  of  George  II,  for  example,  it  came  to  light  that 
though  £750,000  had  been  collected  on  wines  and  tobacco, 
only  £160,000  had  reached  the  exchequer! 

But  we  must  hark  back  a little  to  glance  at  the  life  and 
times  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  a wholesale  corrupter  though 
incapable  himself  of  being  corrupted.  This  celebrated  states- 
man entered  parliament  in  the  first  year  of  the  eighteenth 
i century,  was  a minister  before  he  was  thirty,  prime  minister 
: at  thirty-nine,  and  during  his  second  administration  held 
| office  for  21  years,  from  1721  to  1742.  It  is  acknowledged 
| that  he  practised  corruption  on  a large  scale  all  through 
this  period,  “No  man,”  says  Macaulay,  “ought  to  be  severely 
censured  for  not  being  beyond  his  age  in  virtue,”  a dictum 
specially  necessary  for  critics  of  China  to  remember.  Govern- 
ment by  corruption  was  the  only  government  possible  at 
that  time.  The  Crown  was  powerless,  there  was  no  inde- 
pendent public  opinion  enlightened  by  means  of  a free  press, 
and  yet  everything  depended  on  majorities  in  the  Commons. 
Walpole,  therefore,  bought  those  majorities  and  so  continued 
in  power,  never  however  to  use  that  power  against  the 
interests  of  his  country  or  to  enrich  himself.  In  Bacon  we 
had  a great  judge  and  philosopher  who  stooped  to  corruption 
from  avaricious  motives:  in  Marlborough,  a great  soldier 
who  did  the  like.  We  cite  these  instances  in  order  to  suggest 
That  when  public  opinion  is  as  it  was  in  England  in  those 
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days  and  as  it  is  in  China  to-day,  corruption  must  be  judged, 
by  juries  of  the  day,  and  not  by  the  spotless  practice  of  a 
British  tribunal  of  the  twentieth  century. 

And  if  that  is  true  of  England  and  China  it  is,  fortunately,, 
still  more  true  of  India,  where  the  career  of  the  East  India 
Company  is  one  which  puts  into  the  shade  all  that  has  been 
hinted  at  in  England.  As  an  example,  we  recall  the  life  and 
times  of  Sir  Robert  Clive.  He  joined  the  service  of  the 
Company  in  1746  as  a practically  penniless  ensign.  What 
he  did  from  a military  point  of  view  is  known  to  every  school- 
boy, from  whom,  by  the  by,  is  carefully  kept  all  knowledge 
of  the  seamy  side.  We  also  have  no  Space  for  details. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  main  object  of  the  higher  officials 
under  the  Company  was  to  wring  out  of  the  overrun  states 
as  much  as  possible  for  the  Company,  so  that  the  home 
Directorate  might  be  content,  and  a lac  or  two  in  good 
pounds  sterling  for  themselves  with  which  they  might  retire 
after  a very  few  years,  marry  into  the  nobility,  set  up  an 
establishment  in  St.  James’s  Square,  and  live  the  life  of  the 
retired  nabob.  The  reader  who  would  care  to  go  into  this 
matter  fully  must  turn  to  the  lives  of  Clive  and  Warren 
Hastings,  together  with  the  voluminous  records  of  the  trial 
of  the  latter.  For  short  summaries  they  may  be  referred  to 
Macaulay’s  “Essays.”  The  only  instructions  which  Warren 
Hastings  ever  received  from  his  Directorate  in  London  might 
well  have  been  evolved  and  indited  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Forbidden  City  at  Peking.  They  amounted  to  a re- 
commendation to  govern  leniently  and  send  more  money! 
Govern  leniently  so  that  there  might  be  no  inconvenient 
risings,  and  yet  send  more  money!  In  other  words,  go  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  extortion  which  a down-trodden  people  can 
bear.  Attempt  the  impossible.  Be  at  once  father,  mother, 
and  oppressor  of  the  people.  Be  just  and  unjust,  moderate 
and  rapacious.  One  historian  has  said  “English  power  went 
into  India  unaccompanied  by  English  morality.”  This 
gentleman  was  passing  judgement  from  a nineteenth  cen- 
tury bench.  English  morality  in  India  was  nothing  more 
than  the  home  product  released  from  the  few  restraints 
then  imposed  on  it  in  the  mother  land.  Clive  on  returning 
the  first  time  from  India  had  a fortune  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven.  He  went  again.  When  he  came  back  the 
second  time  it  was  with  an  annual  income  of  £40,000  stated, 
as  Sir  John  Malcolm  says,  “ as  low  as  possible.”  He  had, 
besides,  immense  sums  invested  in  jewels. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  form  of  British  cor- 
ruption went  on  without  rebuke.  We  have  mentioned  the 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  Clive  himself  was  subjected  to- 
rigorous  examination  and  cross-examination,  and  on  one' 
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occasion  declared  in  the  House,  after  explaining  the  cir- 
cumstances and  opportunities  he  had  had,  “By  God,  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  this  moment  I stand  astonished  at  my  own 
moderation.”  The  system  of  the  Company  was  the  Chinese 
system — low  salaries  and  connivance.  Later  on  there  was- 
an  immense  change  with  results  now  praised  even  by  foreign- 
travellers,  not  English.  Even  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
however,  efforts  had  been  made  by  honest  men  to  stem  the 
tide  of  corruption.  An  M.  P.  was  expelled  from  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1677  for  receiving  a bribe  of  £500.  In  1694  the 
Speaker  himself  accepted  a thousand  guineas  and  was  like- 
wise expelled,  and  in  1695  the  Commons  showed  itself  to  be 
so  far  in  advance  of  the  times  as  to  pass  a bill  making  the 
bribery  of  M.Ps.  a crime  and  misdemeanour.  More  than  half 
a century  afterwads,  Pitt  was  one  night  sitting  in  the  gallery- 
of  the  House  when  he  found  the  members  in  fits  of  laughter 
over  a complaint  about  bribery  and  corruption.  He  was 
furious.  He  went  down  to  his  seat,  took  the  first  opportunity 
to  rise,  and  then  thundered  out  an  indignant  question,  “ Do 
members  laugh  on  such  a subject  as  bribery?”  His  life- 
long rival  was  present,  Charles  James  Fox.  “You  might 
have  heared  a pin  drop,”  he  said  afterwards  when  relating 
the  story  of  the  incident.  But  Fox  himself  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  England  as  in  China 
and  elsewhere,  corruption  goes  hand  in  glove  with  gamb- 
ling. Fox  was  an  inveterate  gambler.  So  were  the  majority 
of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  related  of  Almack’s  that  there 
was  generally  as  much  as  £10,000  on  the  table  there.  Fox 
needed  £16,000  on  one  occasion  to  free  him  from  gambling 
debts,  and  on  another  £40,000.  He  won  £7,0,000  in  a single 
day  at  Newmarket,  and  lost  it  all  at  hazard.  Yet,  says 
one  of  his  biographers,  he  “ was  in  many  respects  the 
typical  English  statesman  of  that  epoch.”  And  when  we 
read  in  another  place  that  “Fox  obtained  the  lucrative  post 
of  paymaster  of  the  forces,”  we  may,  with  our  present  en- 
lightenment, imagine  the  use  he  made  of  it.  But  with  Pitt 
sternly  opposed  to  corruption  in  all  forms,  measures  began 
to  be  taken  for  its  curtailment.  Redress  of  grievances  aris- 
ing from  corruption  was  called  for  in  1780.  In  1809  an  act 
was  passed  to  prevent  the  sale  of  offices.  Bribery  at  elec- 
tions was  taken  in  hand  early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria, 
and  several  acts,  each  more  stringent  than  the  last,  were 
passed.  The  Public  Bodies  Corruption  Act  dates  back  only 
to  1889,  the  Inland  Revenue  Regulation  Act  to  1890,  and  an 
act  for  the  prevention  of  illegal  commissions  has  been  passed 
within  the  present  decade.  Yet  it  was  elicited  at  a recent 
election  petition  trial  that  venal  voters  had  accepted  bribes 
from  both  parties.  So  difficult  is  it  to  exorcise  this  demon 
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of  corruption.  For  two  and  a half  centuries  efforts  have  been 
made  in  England  for  its  suppression,  and  it  is  not  yet  entirely 
extinct.  What  can  we  say  to  China  in  face  of  such  a record? 

Evidently  the  one  thing  to  which  we  can  point  with  pride 
is  our  partial  success  in  some  respects  and  our  complete 
triumph  in  others.  “An  Englishman’s  word  is  his  bond,”  is 
but  a modern  boast,  but  it  has  been  largely  accepted  all  the 
world  over.  For  what  with  wise  legislation,  exemplary  pun- 
ishments, good  pay,  the  perfect  publicity  secured  by  a free 
press,  and  a continual  elevation  of  the  public  conscience, 
England  may  justly  claim  a foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of 
honest  nations.  Much  of  her  modern  development,  vast  as 
it  is,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  her  rela- 
tions with  her  own  and  foreign  people  integrity  has  been 
the  rule,  corruption  the  exception. 

We  must  not  expect  miracles  in  China  whether  from 
Manchus  or  Chinese.  On  the  contrary,  all  that  can  be  looked 
for  is  a gradual  growth  towards  that  system  of  national 
honesty  to  which  England  has  attained  after  ages  of  strenuous 
effort.  The  means  of  attainment  here  will  probably  be  much 
the  same  as  they  were  in  England  : free  institutions,  a free 
press,  and  higher  education  from  a moral  point  of  view'. 
Even  with  these — if  the  United  States  may  be  taken  as  an 
example — the  process  of  improvement  will  be  slow  and  of 
long  duration. 


Chapter  XXVI. 


THE  CHINESE  AS  TRADERS. 

One  of  the  oldest  forces  in  existence  is  the  acquisitive. 
Watch  its  exhibition  amongst  a number  of  little  folks  of 
kindergarten  age,  those  modern  and  ever-renewed  examples 
of  pre-historic  races.  Tommy  has  something  which  Jack 
wants.  In  the  earliest  stages  Jack  takes  it,  physical  powers 
being  equal  to  the  task.  Tommy  objects  lustily,  with  stamp- 
ing and  vociferation.  The  attention  thus  called  effectually 
upsets  the  plans  of  the  despoiler,  who  thereby  learns,  under 
force  of  law  the  difference  between  meum  and  tuum,  and 
soon  discovers  that  by  means  of  “trading” — a few  marbles 
for  a top — he  may  get,  without  fighting  and  its  consequent 
chastisement,  what  he  wants.  Hence  Barter,  first-born  son 
of  Mercator  and  Cupiditas. 

As  the  oldest  of  existing  nations  the  Chinese  may  well 
claim  rank  as  the  first  of  traders  now  existing,  and  as  they 
have  thus  had  a longer  experience  than  any  other  race,  so  they 
may  be  said  to  exhibit  as  fully  as,  perhaps  more  fully  than, 
any  other  those  characteristics  which  in  all  ages  have  stamp- 
ed the  merchant  as  a necessary  factor,  social  and  political, 
in  every  state.  The  causa  causans  of  the  existence  of  the 
true  merchant  is  that  natural  propensity  which  leads  those 
who  are  specially  fitted  for  the  office  of  go-betweens  to  seek 
the  profits  realizable  from  satisfying  the  longing  of  others 
for  things  they  have  not  got.  Barter  in  its  crudest  form  is 
hardly  trade.  Trade  is  the  business  of  those  who  buy  and 
sell  for  the  profit  that  accrues  and  not  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  mere  possession  of  the  goods.  Occasionally  these  goods 
are  of  so  odoriferous  a nature  that  though  he  may  “handle,” 
the  Western  merchant  in  China  never  wants  to  see  or  smell 
them. 

Long  ages  before  China  knew  anything  of  the  West  her 
internal  trade  must  have  been  very  considerable.  It  is  only 
in  certain  portions  of  her  territory  that  natural  obstacles  form 
insurmountable  barriers.  The  greater  portion  of  her  surface 
is  composed  of  plains  and  valleys  traversed  in  many  cases  by 
navigable  streams,  and  in  any  case  affording  no  obstacle, 
even  when  distances  are  great,  to  the  plodding  nature  of 
China’s  best  “ beast  of  burden  ” — the  ubiquitous  coolie. 
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Hence  it  is  that  from  time  immemorial  exchange  of  products 
within  the  limits  of  the  Empire  has  been  regular  and  wide- 
spread. The  rice  of  the  Kwangtung  lowlands  and  of  the 
Yangtze  valley  has  gone  north.  The  fruits  of  the  north 
come  south,  the  fish  of  the  eastern  coast  goes  inland,  the 
silk  of  Soochow  spreads  everywhere,  the  teas  of  the  Central 
Provinces  reach  to  the  outer  boundaries  of  Mongolia  on  the 
north  and  the  foothills  of  the  Himalayas  on  the  south,  and  so 
on  with  the  endless  list  of  Chinese  productions.  The  desire 
for  food,  clothing,  and  household  requisites  has  always  caused,, 
and  will  always  cause  demands  needing,  in  the  case  of  such  an 
immenseand  thickly  populated  Empire,  a vastand  complicated 
organization  for  their  supply. 

For  this  reason  alone,  and  without  considering  as  yet 
any  relationship  with  the  outer  world,  the  Chinese  have 
passed  through  such  an  apprenticeship  to  trade  as  has  never 
been  within  the  reach  of  any  other  nation.  European  lands 
are  microscopic  when  compared  with  the  immensity  of  the 
area  over  which  China  now  rules,  and  there  was  a time  when 
her  influence  reached  much  farther  than  it  does  at  present. 
The  Chinese  have,  moreover,  surmounted  difficulties  which 
to  most  men  would  have  seemed  prohibitive.  The  immense 
distances  to  be  traversed  with  such  imperfect  means:  the 
natural  barriers  in  the  shape  of  mountain  ranges,  lack  of 
roads,  and  lack  of  animal  or  mechanical  carriage,  the  neces- 
sary costliness  of  such  carriage  as  they  possessed,  all  these 
had  been  overcome  at  an  early  date.  Conquered,  too,  so 
far  as  conquest  was  possible,  have  been  those  still  more 
formidable  obstacles  known  as  barriers  and  custom  houses. 
The  utmost  ingenuity  has  been  shown  by  the  governing  class 
to  secure  the  largest  possible  share  of  the  profits  of  the 
middle-man,  and  sheer  necessity  has  made  that  middle  man 
an  adept  at  self-defence.  Occasionally  the  grasp  of  the  greedy 
collector  strangles  the  goose  which  laid  the  golden  eggs, 
but  as  a rule,  the  hold  is  relaxed  before  that  catastrophe  has 
occurred,  and  so  trade  goes  on,  curtailed  indeed  but  still 
extensive. 

The  moral  effect  of  such  training  is  now  to  be  seen. 
There  is  the  deepest  possible  suspicion  of  authority  in  the 
mind  of  commerce.  We  see  it  to-day.  The  official  hand- 
ling of  money  for  industrial,  commercial,  or  railway  projects 
is  resented,  and  with  good  reason.  On  the  other  hand  the 
advantages  of  honesty,  probity,  and  honour  in  business  rela- 
tions have  been  so  palpable,  and  so  long  recognized,  that 
they  have  crystallized  into  a trustworthiness  which  in  the 
best  cases  has  aroused  the  admiration  of  the  world.  The 
praises  of  the  Chinese  merchant  have  been  sung  alike  by 
the  foreign  merchant,  banker,  shipper,  buyer,  and  seller.  If 
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modern  conditions  have  caused  these  high  encomiums  to  be 
modified  to  some  extent  there  are  doubtless  reasons  to  be 
found  for  the  change. 

The  history  of  the  China  Merchants’  Steamship  Com- 
pany is  an  example  of  the  difficulties  which  confront  China 
when  under  an  official  aegis  she  comes  into  competition  with 
other  lands.  The  Company  has  from  the  start  been  largely 
official,  and  has  unquestionably  suffered  in  consequence. 
If  an  official  apologist  denies  this,  the  question  at  once 
arises,  Why  has  the  Company  not  achieved  its  object,  the 
gradual  absorption  of  the  whole  of  the  coasting  trade  and 
the  river  traffic?  Why  are  Jardine’s,  Butterfield’s,  and 
other  steamers  still  in  evidence,  still  thriving,  still  extending, 
still  popular,  even  with  native  passengers  and  shippers? 
The  cost  of  running  native  steamers,  once  they  have  been 
bought,  ought  to  have  been  far  less  than  that  necessitated 
by  a foreign  regime  with  its  high  salaries,  expensive  living, 
costly  quarters,  and  so  on.  Yet  for  a good  many  years 
after  its  start  the  returns  to  the  shareholders  in  the 
C.  M.  S.  N.  Co.  were  nothing  like  what  holders  hoped 
for,  nor  as  a rule  have  they  ever  been  exceptionally  high. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  upon  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  this.  We  merely  remark  that  in  other  cases, 
where  Chinese  merchants  are  entirely  at  liberty  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  the  results  have  usually  been  more  satis- 
factory. And  when,  in  China  Proper,  trade  and  industry  have 
been  entirely  freed  from  trammels  and  squeezes  unknown 
in  other  countries,  then  we  may  look  for  such  an  industrial 
advance  as  has  scarcely  been  dreamt  of.  As  things  areJ 
enterprise  lies  quiescent  knowing  that  it  jvould  soorube,throtJ 
tied  wereTttqlmQve. 

“AsTvrtlTmost  countries,  the  home  trade  of  China  is  far 
more  important  than  that  done  with  outer  nations.  One  has 
but  to  keep  one’s  eyes  open  when  travelling  to  see  that.  The 
immense  number  of  retail  traders  from  the  petty  peddler, 
who  sells  sweets  at  one  cash  each,  to  the  rich  silk  shop  with 
its  priceless  fabrics,  or  the  wealthy  jeweller  and  dealer  in 
jade  all  tell  the  same  tale.  Fairs  aid  in  this  inland  distribu- 
tion just  as  they  used  to  do  in  England,  and  in  these  the 
power  of  the  rich  gilds  and  wholesale  dealers  is  usually  felt. 
Richard’s  “Geography  of  China’’  points  out  a well  known 
fact,  that  certain  great  trading  families  have  made  a name  for 
their  wares  over  large  tracts  of  country,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  difficulties  arising  from  lackof  roads,  etc.  The  rice  spirit 
of  the  Lu  family  of  Peking,  and  the  tea  of  the  Fang  family 
in  Anhwei  are  specially  mentioned.  As  advertisement  in 
the  Western  sense  has,  except  during  the  last  few  years, 
been  practically  unknown  to  the  Chinese,  it  may  be  taken  for 
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granted  that  these  commodities  have  gained  their  fame  on- 
the  “Good  wine  needs  no  bush”  principle.  But  the  interested' 
foreigner  cannot  help  but  think  what  a future  such  wares 
will  have  when  their  excellence  can  be  made  known  to  the 
400,000,000  of  possible  buyers  and  their  prompt  despatch 
secured  by  improved  communications.  No  wonder  all  nations 
are  so  watchful  just  now  over  their  standing  in  the  Celestial 
Empire. 

It  is,  however,  with  foreign  trade  especially  that  we  wish 
to  deal.  It  is  exactly  400  years  ago  this  year  (1511)  that  the 
Portuguese,  Raphael  Perestrello,  is  believed  to  have  sailed 
from  Malacca  for  China,  “not  knowing  whither  he  went." 
He  was  well  received  in  Cantonese  waters,  and  found  the 
native  as  keen  for  trade  then  as  he  is  now.  He  came  to 
grief — and  death — however,  in  Peking  later  om,  but  his 
countrymen  had  established  a number  of  trading  centres 
along  the  coast  before  they  were  joined  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1543.  These  came  from  Manila,  where,  some  sixty  years  laterr 
merchants  and  workmen,  having  become  too  influential,  were 
ruthlessly  massacred.  It  was  riot  till  the  end  of  the  second 
decade  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  Dutch  traders  appear- 
ed. They  established  themselves  in  Amoy  and  Formosa,  and 
carried  on  a considerable  trade  with  Japan.  Close  on  their 
heels  were  the  British,  who  little  by  little  set  up  a thriving 
trade  in  Canton  and  Amoy.  That  in  the  more  southern  port 
was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company 
until  the  abolition  of  their  hated  monopoly  in  1834.  The  stren- 
uous manner  in  which  iri  recent  times  British  merchants,  on 
and  off  the  Shanghai  Municipal  Council,  have  fought  against 
the  establishment  of  monopolies  in  Shanghai  was  very  probably 
born  of  the  resentment  felt  by  their  forbears  at  the  legalized 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  Russian  trade  from 
its  earliest  inception  was  overland,  beginningabout  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  French  trade  began  in  a very 
small  way  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  has  never  compared 
with  that  of  England.  The  first  independent  American  trade 
with  China  dates  from  1784,  having, asMr.  Morse  says,  “crept 
in  under  the  wing  of  the  English.”  By  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  American  position  was  second  only 
to  that  of  their  cousins. 

That  the  coming  of  all  these  different  customers  was- 
welcome  to  the  Chinese  trader  we  know.  Had  there  been 
no  official  obstruction  or  restriction  an  immense  trade  would 
have  grown  up  along  the  coast  and  up  the  rivers.  But  that 
was  not  to  be.  The  profits  of  such  trade  were  so  great  that 
it  was  considered  highly  desirable  that  the  whole  should  be 
kept  within  the  reach  of  official  power  in  Canton.  Hence 
the  system  of  Co-hongs,  by  which  the  British  East  India 
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Company’s  monopoly  on  the  one  hand  was  met  by  a Chinese 
monopoly  on  the  other.  Yet  profits  were  immense,  so- 
immense  as  to  be  the  direct  cause  of  war.  The  more  the 
Hong  merchants  made,  the  more  the  officials  squeezed  out 
of  them.  Hence  the  abuses  which  were  the  primary  cause 
of  the  subsequent  hostilities. 

It  is  remarkable  that  during  the  early  years  of  British 
intercourse  withChina  our  manufacturers  seemed  to  be  unable 
to  produce  articles  which  natives  cared  to  buy.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  whilst  exports  grew  rapidly  imports  were 
so  small  that  vast  quantities  of  silver  had  to  be  poured  into 
the  country  to  pay  for  tea,  silk,  rhubarb,  and  the  rest.  Later 
i on  the  import  of  opium  eased  matters  with  regard  to  silver, 
but  there  never  was  any  ground  for  the  fiction  started  lay 
i Lin  and  his  contemporaries,  and  supported  by  the  Anti- 
| Opium  League  since,  that  the  country  was  being  robbed 
I of  its  silver.  Later  years,  however,  have  developed  a vast 
import  as  well  as  export  trade,  and  both  these  are  increasing 
steadily  and  must  increase  as  the  country  is  more  and  more 
opened  up,  as  communications  are  improved,  and  as  people 
realize  more  and  more  thoroughly  the  advantages  of  ex- 
changing the  superfluous  native  for  the  desired  foreign 
product. 

A glance  at  the  table  of  exports  shows  how  wide  is  now 
the  field  from  which  the  exporter  draws  his  supplies.  Where 
in  the  olden  days  he  knew  of  but  few  products  outside  the 
general  staples,  he  now  finds  a very  varied  assortment.  Be- 
sides the  tea  and  silk,  which  still  rank  at  the  head,  there  is 
now  raw  cotton  as  a very  good  third,  with  a promise  of  much 
! greater  growth  under  improved  cultivation,  the  crossing  of 
! plants,  and  better  facilities  for  conveyance.  Skins,  furs, 

;|  rugs,  etc.  form  another  staple  export  for  which  the  past  can 

(hardly  serve  as  an  index  to  the  future.  In  times  gone  by 
China  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  scientific  side  of  cattle 
' breeding  or  sheep  raising.  She  has  just  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  such  a thing.  She  now  knows  that  vast 
S quantities  of  the  richest  food,  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and 
| flesh,  are  attainable  at  comparatively  small  cost  on  land  com- 
] paratively  worthless  for  arable  purposes.  She  has  learnt 

I that  in  connexion  with  these  things  there  are  many  by-pro- 
! ducts,  hair,  wool,  fur,  bristles,  hides,  hoofs,  bones,  and  other 
things.  What  the  future  of  this  section  of  the  export  trade 
will  be  remains  to  be  seen,  but  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  the 

[growth,  though  slow,  will  by  and  by  attain  large  proportions. 
Beans  have  recently  sprung  into  prominence  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  West  is  as  yet  largely  ignorant  of  the  im- 
mense value  of  bean-curd  as  a food.  Straw-braid  should 
have  an  almost  unlimited  market  in  the  West,  but  here,  as  in 
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so  many  other  cases,  trickery  has  done  much  to  kill  trade. 
Dishonest  producers  and  rascally  middle-men  have  contriv- 
ed to  spoil  their  nation’s  trade  and  name,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  cut  their  own  throats.  It  is  only  a question  of  time  when 
merchants, however  eager  to  buy, will  refuse  faked  work  and 
watered  cotton.  Oils,  paper,  hemp,  sugar,  and  eggs  are 
amongst  the  exports  now  despatched,  and  serve  to  show  the 
type  of  product  producible  in  China  in  large  quantities. 
There  are  many  more.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention 
that,  in  taking  the  direction  it  is  now  doing,  Chinese  trade  is 
following,  as  closely  as  artificial  restrictions  will  allow,  the 
natural  course.  As  imports  increase,  exports  increase  in 
order  to  pay  for  them.  Commerce  is  but  regulated  barter 
after  all,  worked  by,  and  sometimes  to  the  great  advantage 
of,  the  middle-man. 

When  we  turn  to  the  question  what  the  Chinese  will 
buy,  the  outlook  is  just  as  promising.  Given  money,  there 
are  few  people  more  willing  to  spend  it  than  the  Chinese. 
Hoarding  has  been  a national  trait  only  so  far  as  it  was 
necessary,  for  obvious  reasons,  for  every  man  to  make  himself 
appear  as  poor  as  possible.  Once  he  finds  himself  safely 
ensconced  within  the  protective  portals  of  the  Shanghai 
Settlement,  his  expenditure  is  on  a par  with  his  income.  He 
provides  himself  with  a good  house  often  in  foreign  style,  he 
buys  good  furniture,  expensive  knick-knacks,  keeps  his 
brougham  or  motor,  drinks  champagne,  and  generally  makes 
the  money  fly  as  freely  as  ever  merchant  could  desire.  Were 
there  no  native  Empson  or  Dudley  to  squeeze  in  proportion 
to  his  expenditure,  the  native  wherever  found  would  follow 
his  bent  in  the  same  direction.  The  commercial  countries  of 
the  world,  therefore,  have  a direct  interest  in  the  reform  of 
the  Chinese  civil  service. 

As  it  is,  a list  of  the  principal  imports  shows  the  direction 
in  which  native  demand  points  at  present.  Piece  goods, 
mainly  cotton,  have  reached  an  annual  value  of  some  TIs. 
200,000,000 ; metals  follow,  with  opium  a good  third,  kerosene 
oil,  railway  plant,  sugar,  rice,  coal  and  coke,  tobacco,  flour, 
and  a number  of  other  miscellaneous  articles  following.  Since 
1891,  that  is  to  say  during  the  past  20  years,  the  total  trade, 
exports  and  imports,  has  grown  some  300  percent.  A full 
half  of  the  whole  is  British.  Shanghai  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  its  nearest  competitor,  though  Hankow  is 
rapidly  advancing  and  Tientsin,  notwithstanding  a set-back, 
must  continue  to  grow.  Canton,  Newchwang,  Swatow,  and 
Chefoo  follow  in  order,  and  the  tendency  is  towards  increase 
in  all  these  and  in  most  of  the  many  other  ports  now  open. 
For  details  of  all  such  matters  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
admirable  returns  of  the  l.  M.  C. 
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Further  reference  should  be  made,  however,  to  the  loss 
China  has  sustained  owing  to  the  sins  of  omission  and  com- 
mission of  her  producers.  Sixty  years  ago  a British  naturalist, 
Robert  Fortune,  came  to  China  and  after  some  difficulty 
secured  tea-plants,  tea-seed,  and  tea-planters  to  be  taken  back 
with  him  to  India.  Till  that  time  China  supplied  the  world 
with  tea.  Singe  then,  and  from  that  small  beginning,  has 


change.  Improvement  in  cultivation  and  curing  in  India:  none 
in  China.  Iron  filings,  sand,  and  Prussian  blue  have  caused 
the  rejection  of  large  quantities  of  China  tea,  whilst  such 
doubtful  additions  are  carefully  guarded  against  in  the  Indian. 
The  loss  to  China  can  be  measured  only  by  scores  of  millions 
of  taels  per  annum.  Nor  is  this  foolish  trickery  confined  to 
tea.  Silk,  strawbraid,  cotton,  and  most  other  things  capable 
of  adulterative  “manipulation”  have  been  so  treated,  in  every 
case  without  exception  resulting  in  natural  and  inevitable 
loss.  Two  causes  account  for  this  lamentable  state  of  affairs 
— low  morality,  and  still  lower  official  supervision.  A little 
simple  legislation,  honestly  applied,  would  prevent  all  such 
chicanery,  to  the  vast  advantage  of  the  nation’s  name  and 
exchequer. 

One  other  point  bearing  directly  on  the  question  of 
China’s  trade  is  the  need  for  improved  communications  for 
the  sake  of  the  farmer.  Even  in  England  agricultural 
pursuits  still  employ  more  people  than  any  other  form  of 
occupation.  In  China  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  farmer  is  the  nation.  And  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  though  the  Government  has  steadily  taken  its  per- 
centage year  by  year  from  his  scanty  earnings,  it  has  never 
given  any  adequate  return.  A more  enlightened  regime  will 
see  that  what  the  farmer  wants  most  of  all  is  more  facility 
for  the  disposal  of  his  spare  products.  Roads  and  railways, 
therefore,  must  become  prime  factors  in  the  future  of 
China’s  trade.  With  facilities  provided,  the  enterprise  and 
industry  of  the  people  will  soon  make  use  of  them.  In  the 
l immediate  neighbourhood  of  Shanghai  the  value  even  of 
mere  arable  land  goes  up  with  the  making  of  every  road 
through  it.  When  the  metropolitan  and  provincial  admini- 
strations of  this  country  have  become  convinced  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  something  more  to  be  done  with  the  people’s 
money  than  the  fattening  of  officials,  a new  day  will  have 
dawned  for  China.  Meanwhile  the  innate  ability  of  the 
Chinese  trader  is  taking  advantage  of  every  new  experience, 
and  every  fresh  invention.  He  points  out  to  his  officials 
that  the  Tientsin  Provisional  Government  by  foreigners  for 
only  a few  months  during  the  Boxer  times  did  more,  in  the 
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way  of  public  .works,  than  native  administration  during  all 
the  preceding  centuries.  They  collected  no  more  than  the 
usual  taxes,  and  yet  left  Tls.  180,000  in  the  exchequer  when 
they  had  done.  With  such  honesty  and  with  modern  ap- 
pliances, what,  they  ask,  could  not  China  achieve?  And  echo 
answers,  What? 


Chapter  XXVII. 


MINING  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PROMISE. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  “The  Provinces  of  China,” 
we  know  of  no  publication  in  which  the  Western  seeker 
for  information  concerning  China  can  see  at  a glance  the 
possibilities  for  mining,  industry,  and  trade  in  each  of  the 
provinces  one  by  one.  We  propose  in  this  chapter  to  supple- 
ment that  work,  premising  that  the  information  is  necessarily 
condensed  as  much  as  possible  for  reasons  of  space.  Having 
done  with  the  provinces  we  shall  devote  a little  space  to  each 
of  the  territories,  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Sinkiang,  or  Chinese 
Turkestan,  and  Tibet.  Beginning  then  with  the  six  Coast 
Provinces,  we  take  the  northern-most  first. 

Chihli. — Is  not  one  of  the  richest  provinces  in  minerals, 
its  chief  inorganic  resources  being  coal,  kaolin,  (the  granitic 
clay  so  much  valued  for  porcelain)  and  good  sandstone.  The 
well-known  Kaiping  Coal  Mines  are  in  this  province,  and 
further  energy  will  doubtless  open  others  in  time,  for  coal 
beds  are  found  over  a wide  area.  At  present  Chihli  depends 
for  her  wealth  rather  on  her  agricultural  riches.  These  in 
good  seasons,  when  rain  comes  at  the  right  time,  are  very 
valuable,  and  we  find  distilleries,  cotton  manufacture,  dye- 
works,  etc.  whilst  amongst  the  exports  are  skins,  bristles, 
camel-hair,  wool,  ropes,  bean-cake,  and  straw-braid. 

Shantung. — Is  far  more  mountainous  than  Chihli,  and 
contains  the  following  minerals:  Coal,  iron,  copper,  argenti- 
ferous lead,  gold,  diamonds,  gypsum,  good  pottery  clay,  and 
excellent  building  stone.  The  gold  is  found  in  combination 
with  sulphur,  and  has  not  as  yet  been  successfully  worked 
to  any  great  extent,  though  about  3,000  oz.  a year  reach 
Shanghai  from  this  source.  The  Germans  are  the  chief 
exploiters  of  minerals  in  this  province.  All  along  the  coast- 
line, wherever  the  position  is  favourable,  sea-salt  in  large 
quantities  is  secured.  Of  industries  we  find  pottery,  brick- 
making, enamel  cloisonne,  beancake,  sauce,  strawbraid,  etc., 
all  of  which,  with  fruit  and  other  vegetable  products,  are 
exported  to  some  extent.  The  Poshan  valley,  some  20  miles 
in  length,  is  one  vast  coal  bed.  Both  “ soft”  and  “ hard” 
coal  are  found. 
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Kiangsu.— Being  almost  entirely  alluvial  shows  slight 
signs  of  mineral  wealth,  though  coal  and  iron  are  known, 
and  there  is  marble  in  the  south.  What  the  province  loses  in 
this  respect  it  more  than  makes  up  in  its  immense  fertility. 
It  is  this  which  makes  it  the  foremost  province  in  China, 
the  richest  and  most  influential.  A walk  through  South 
Kiangsu  during  summer  never  fails  to  recall  the  description 
of  the  plain  of  Jordan,  “even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like- 
the  land  of  Egypt,  as  thou  comest  unto  Zoar.”  Rice,  beans, 
cotton,  wheat,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  everything  else  that  the 
farmer  cares'to  cultivate  will  thrive  here.  Mulberry  trees; 
provide  food  for  innummerable  silkworms,  tea  grows  along 
the  slopes  of  the  bordering  hills,  and  in  this  district  famine- 
is  never  known.  The  principal  manufactures  are  silks  and 
satins,  cotton  yarn,  nankeen,  oils,  and  household  furniture. 
Having  Shanghai  as  its  “open  door”  the  trade  of  Kiangsu 
is  highly  favoured. 

Chekiang. — The  next  province  to  the  south  is,  so  far,  not 
known  to  possess  much  mineral  wealth.  Some  coal  is  found 
but  no  metals  in  paying  quantities.  Good  building  stone, 
gypsum,  alum,  and  sea-salt  are  plentiful.  Excellent  tea  is 
found  amongst  the  districts  inland  from  Ningpo,  and  silk 
piece  goods,  carpets,  matting,  and  furniture  are  amongst 
the  manufactures.  There  is  a fair  export  of  some  of  these, 
as  well  as  of  rice,  oranges,  and  other  farm  products.  Fishing 
is  one  of  the  greatNingpo  industries.  Shaohing  wine  is  noted. 

Fukien. — Has  but  a small  percentage  of  arable  land 
when  compared  with  either  of  the  two  last-named  provinces. 
It  produces  tea,  timber  (not  replaced  by  planting),  potatoes, 
(introduced  by  foreigners),  and  many  excellent  fruits,  such 
as  the  pumelo,  lichee,  and  orange,  besides  sugar,  tobacco, 
etc.  It  manufactures  bricks,  umbrellas,  lacquer-ware  (a  very 
beautiful  variety),  and  exports  timber  on  a rather  large  scale. 
Of  its  mineral  wealth,  which  is  large,  little  has  yet  been  made. 
Gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  and  coal  are  found.  What  Fukien, 
is  most  celebrated  for  just  now,  however,  and  especially ■ 
since  the  decay  of  her  tea  trade,  is  her  export  of  muscle, 
and  brawn  in  the  form  of  coolies. 

Kwangtung. — Southernmost  of  the  six  provinces  border* 
ing  on  the  sea,  contains,  besides  a considerable  amount  of 
elevated  land,  the  immensely  rich  valley  of  the  Si  Kiangwith 
its  fertile  delta.  Coal,  iron,  sea-salt,  silver,  copper,  lead  and' 
tin,  are  amongst  the  mineral  products.  The  manufactures 
are  more  varied  than  those  of  any  other  Chinese  provinceJ 
a tribute  at  once  to  the  fertility  and  general  richness  of  the 
province,  as  much  as  to  the  enterprise  of  its  people.  Cloths 
of  silk,  satin,  cotton  and  wool  are  produced.  There  are 
manufactures  of  tortoise-shell  articles,  jewellery,  glass,  em- 
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broidery,  cutlery,  porcelain,  matting,  matches,  lacquer,  stone- 
ware, pottery,  and  iron.  Large  quantities  of  sugar  are  pro- 
duced near  Swatow.  Indigo,  tea,  tobacco,  oils,  and  luscious 
fruits  are  amongst  the  farm  products.  Many  of  the  fruits,  e.g. 

1 bananas,  lichees,  guavas,  peaches,  mangoes,  etc.  are  of  a sub- 
tropical kind.  Not  a little  of  the  machinery  imported  into 
the  south  goes  to  Canton. 

Turning  now  to  the  six  inland  boundary  provinces,  we 
come  to  the  most  northern : — 

Shansi. — Which,  in  the  matter  of  coal  and  iron,  is 
perhaps  the  richest  province  in  the  world,  comes  first. 
r‘  Nothing  but  the  want  of  roads  and  civilized  means  of 
inter-communication  prevents  the  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  Shansi,  and  competition  in  the 
world’s  markets  with  the  iron  of  Britain  and  America.” 
The  coal  and  iron  strata  are  said  to  belong  to  the  old  car- 
boniferous formations;  the  deposits  are  described  as  inex- 
haustible, the  coal  seams  reaching  to  40ft.  in  thickness  are 
mostly  undisturbed,  easily  worked,  and  at  an  altitude  which 
favours  the  easy  distribution  of  their  supplies.  “The  price 
of  lump  coal,”  says  “ The  Provinces  of  China,”  “varies  at 
the  different  mines  from  10  to  30  cash  a picul,  that  is  to 
say  from  13  to  40  cents  per  ton,  the  price  varying  less  in 
regard  to  quality  than  in  regard  to  the  distance  from  places 
of  supply.  Cast  and  wrought  iron  are  quoted  at  20  cash 
per  catty  or  20  cents  per  140  lb.  which  works  out  at  $2.25 
per  long  ton.” 

Shansi  exports,  besides  iron  and  sulphur,  some  gold- 
smith’s work,  paper,  salt,  skins  and  ropes  from  Mongolia. 

Shensi. — The  next  westward  province,  is  also  very  rich 
in  minerals,  having  iron  and  coal  in  abundance,  (no  anthra- 
cite, apparently,  hence  the  Chinese  make  no  use  of  the 
iron,)  and,  it  is  said,  petroleum.  There  are  also  gold,  nickel, 
magnetite,  and  beautiful  building  stones,  such  as  granite, 
porphyry,  and  marble.  Manufactures  are  confined  to  un- 
important articles  such  as  tin-ware,  straw-shoes,  incense- 
j sticks,  and  articles  made  from  bamboo.  Skins,  furs,  var- 
nish, and  vegetable  tallow  are  exported. 

Kansu. — Has  not  been  sufficiently  prospected  for  us  to 
say  much  respecting  her  minerals.  But  it  is  known  that  there 
I is  gold,  silver,  iron  and  petroleum,  whilst  there  are  extensive 

1 coal-fields.  Small  manufactures  of  cloth  are  found,  and 
tobacco,  furs,  musk,  wool,  and  medicinal  plants  are  amongst 
the  exports. 

■ Szechwan. — Lies  south  of  Shensi  and  Kansu,  and  is  the 

■ largest  and  most  populous  of  the  18  provinces.  Salt  (from 
deep  wells)  coal,  iron,  copper,  gold,  and  petroleum  are 
amongst  its  minerals.  Silver,  tin,  lead,  and  zinc  have  also 
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been  discovered.  Being  a comparatively  rich  province  Sze- 
chwan has  numerous  manufactures  of  cloth,  silk,  paper,  indigo, 
Indian  ink,  and  cooking  utensils,  and  it  exports,  besides  sev- 
eral of  these,  skins,  vegetable  wax,  musk, hemp,  sugar,  oil, 
medicinal  plants,  tobacco,  bristles,  feathers,  some  metals,  and 
straw-braid.  Szechwan  is  one  of  the  most  well-to-do  of 
Chinese  provinces. 

Yunnan. — Lies  to  the  south  of  Szechwan, andis  abundant- 
ly blessed  with  minerals,  copper  especially,  though  silver, 
lead,  zinc,  and  tin  are  known.  There  are  also  copper  and  salt. 
A good  deal  of  work  is  done  in  ore  extraction.  There  is  a 
little  business  done  in  copper  work,  and  some  in  iron  and  tin. 
All  these  figure  amongst  the  exports,  as  do  hides,  medicines, 
and  tea.  There  are  forests  of  fir,  cedar,  and  other  fine  timber 
trees,  and  many  fruit  trees.  Grazing  land  is  abundant,  and 
the  produce  of  cattle  and  sheep  might  well  be  very  largely 
developed  for  export. 

Kwangsi. — The  last  of  the  six  inland  boundary  provinces 
lies  between  Yunnan  and  Kwantung  in  the  extreme  south. 
It  possesses  deposits  of  iron,  copper,  tin,  gold,  silver,  antimony 
and  coal,  but  none  of  them  are  worked  to  any  extent.  The 
province  has  been  too  much  disturbed  in  past  times  for 
industries  or  mining  to  be  developed,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  its  employment  has  been  practically  confined  to  agricul- 
ture, and  its  exports  to  sugar,  oil,  timber,  cinnamon  and 
indigo.  Wheat,  maize,  millet  and  buckwheat  are  grown. 

There  are  now  the  cluster  of  six  Central  Provinces, 
Anhwei,  Honan,  Hupeh,  Kweichow,  Hunan,  and  Kiangsi. 

Anhwei,  or  Nganhwei,  lies  west  of  Kiangsu  and  Che- 
kiang, and  contains  coal,  iron,  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead. 
It  is  engaged  in  various  small  industries  amongst  which  are 
copper  engraving,  Indian  ink,  varnish,  silk,  and  iron.  It  also 
makes  porcelain  and  paper,  both  of  which  are  found  amongst 
its  exports,  as  are  tea  and  tobacco. 

Honan,  west  of  north  Anhwei,  contains  some  iron, 
tin,  and  argentiferous  lead,  but  its  chief  mineral  is  coal,  of 
the  same  bed  as  that  in  Shansi  to  the  north  of  it.  The  seam 
worked  varies  between  four  and  thirty  feet  in  thickness 
with  about  an  average  of  twelve.  Price  at  pit  mouth  from 
100  to  150  cash  a picul.  Amount  won  per  annum  from  200,000 
to  300,000  tons.  Modern  methods  have  been  introduced  at 
Jamiesan  by  foreign  enterprise.  There  are  manufactures  of 
iron  and  earthenware,  whilst  the  amazing  fertility  of  the  land 
in  many  parts  of  the  province  allows  of  the  export  of  a great 
deal  of  agricultural  produce.  The  western  half  in  particular  is 
especially  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  Less  fertile 
tracts  grow  dwarf  oaks  on  which  wild  and  other  silkworms 
feed,  with  the  result  that  a great  deal  of  silk  is  produced. 
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Hupeh,  south  of  Honan,  is  not  specially  noted  for  its 
minerals.  Still,  the  presence  of  several  has  been  proved. 
Coal,  iron,  chalk,  zinc,  rock-crystal, and  a little  gold  are  found. 
A Chinese  saying  which  makes  the  province  “Three  parts 
hills,  six  parts  water,  and  one  part  arable  land”  is  but 
slightly  exaggerated.  The  industries  and  exports  suffer 
accordingly,  cotton  growing  and  weaving  being  perhaps 
the  principal.  The  tea  trade,  in  common  with  that  in  some 
other  districts,  has  declined  considerably.  Hides  got  from 
the  animals  grazing  on  the  hills  are  exported. 

Kweichow, south  of  Szechwan,  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth, 
especially  in  quicksilver.  This  somewhat  uncomnon  ore  is 
worked  in  several  parts  of  the  province  both  north  and  south. 
Other  ores,  worked  as  yet  only  after  the  primitive  native 
fashion,  are  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  silver-lead,  coal,  sulphur, 
nitre,  fine  marble,  and  mineral  waters  are  also  found.  Several 
of  the  minerals  figure  amongst  the  exports,  quicksilver  and 
coal  particularly,  as  also  do  timber,  cloth,  silk,  beans,  indigo, 
camphor,  varnish,  etc.  Only  about  a fourth  of  the  114  persons 
to  the  square  mile  are  Chinese ; the  rest  are  aboriginal 
tribes. 

Hunan,  lies  east  of  Kweichow,  and  whilst  being  one  of 
the  most  fertile  of  Chinese  provinces  is  also  well  supplied 
with  mineral  resources.  Of  these  coal  is  chief,  but  gold, 
silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  antimony  and  sulphur  are 
known  though  most  of  them  are  little  worked.  Hunan  exports 
a great  number  of  vegetable  products,  as  also  pottery, 
bricks,  coal,  silver,  antimony-ore,  hides  and  preserved 
eggs. 

Kiangsi,  east  of  Hunan,  has  extensive  coal  deposits  and 
much  kaolin,  from  which  the  famed  Kiangsi  porcelain  is  made. 
Its  main  vegetable  products  are  tea,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
hemp.  Paper  making,  from  the  bamboo  and  irom  the  bark  of 
a variety  of  the  mulberry  tree,  is  carried  on.  Indigo  seems 
likely  to  extend.  The  Imperial  porcelain  furnaces  destroyed 
by  the  Taipings  have  not  been  rebuilt.  Small  establishments 
are  engaged  in  the  making  of  soap,  glass,  and  matches. 

We  now  turn  to  the  territories. 

Manchuria,  by  far  the  most  important,  consists,  so  far 
as  China  is  concerned,  of  the  “Three  Eastern  Provinces”  of 
Shengking  or  Fengtien,  Kirin,  and  Heilungkiang.  By  the 
outer  world  these  are  rather  looked  upon  as  being  “spheres” 
into  the  northern  of  which  Russia  has  thrust  herself,  and  into 
the  southern,  Japan.  Vast  and  very  rapid  changes  are  in  con- 
sequence being  effected  in  these  territories.  Of  minerals,  coal, 
iron,  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  are  known  to  exist,  and  will 
doubtless  in  the  course  of  a few  years  be  fully  exploited. 
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There  are,  too,  vast  tracts  of  fertile  soil  on  which  grow  im- 
mense crops  of  beans,  millet,  and  other  cereals.  There  are 
valuable  forests  of  oak,  elm,  pine,  walnut,  birch,  spruce,  and 
plane,  with  dense  undergrowth  affording  cover  to  quantities 
of  game.  Opium,  tobacco,  and  ginseng  are  grown,  with  a 
wide  variety  of  household  vegetables.  Silk  of  the  tussah 
variety  is  produced.  Furs  naturally  form  a large  article 
of  export.  Distilleries  make  use  of  much  of  the  kaoliang 
grown.  Bean-oil  and  bean-cake  are  exported  in  large 
quantities. 

Mongolia,  the  vast  territory  between  China  Proper  and 
Siberia,  consists  largely  of  wffiat  the  late  Lord  Salisbury 
described  as  “light  soil ”.  The  remainder  is  mainly  mountain 
ranges,  valleys,  and  rolling  upland  plains.  Nomadic  is  little 
by  little  giving  place  to  village  life,  and  China  is  encouraging 
immigration  into  the  agriculturaldistrictsas  much  as  possible. 
Horses  and  cattle,  with  sheep,  form  thechief  sources  of  wealth. 
Vast  numbers  of  camels  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden  and 
their  “wool”  is  a valuable  article  of  export.  Trade  is  carried 
on  by  caravans.  Of  the  mineral  wealth  little  is  known,  but 
salt,  coal,  marble,  granite,  and  graphite  exist.  Felt  for  tents 
is  made. 

Tibet,  the  mountainous  region  north  of  the  Himalayas, 
is  even  less  familiar  than  Mongolia.  Its  minerals,  so  far  as 
are  known,  include  gold,  iron,  borax,  rock-crystal,  mercury, 
and  salt.  It  exports  woollen  cloths,  shawls,  earthemvare, 
Buddhist  statues,  and  some  copper  and  iron  work.  Some 
people  believe  that  Tibet  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
gold-producing  countries  in  the  world,  but  this  is  yet  to  be 
seen. 

Chinese  Turkestan  or  Sinkiang,  the  “New^  Dominion,” 
stretches  well  into  Central  Asia.  Its  minerals  are  little 
worked,  but  are  known  to  contain  coal,  copper,  sulphur,  rock- 
salt,  saltpetre,  alum,  jade,  lead,  and  naphtha.  On  the  various 
oases  there  are  manufactures  of  silk  stuffs,  carpets,  felt, 
cotton,  leather,  copper,  saddles,  etc.  w’hilst  dyeing  also  is 
carried  on.  Many  of  these  are  exported  to  Russia,  whilst  some 
go  with  fruits,  etc.  to  China.  The  Newr  Dominion  derives  most 
of  its  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  great  connecting 
link  between  China  and  the  western  countries  of  Asia. 

We  have  now  completed  our  survey,  and  must  refer 
readers  who  desire  more  detailed  information  to  such  works 
as  Richard’s  “Comprehensive  Geography  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,”  and  “ The  Provinces  of  China,"  (The  National 
Review’  Office,  Shanghai,)  together  with  other  authorities. 
The  following  table  will  be  of  use  in  estimating  possible 
developments  in  the  near  future.  The  provinces  are  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order. 
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Province,  etc. 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Total 

Population. 

Population 

1 per  sq.  m. 

Anhwei 

54,826 

23,672,300 

432 

Chekiang  

36,680 

11,580,000 

310 

Chihli  

115,830 

20,930,000 

180 

Fukien  

46,332 

23,870,000 

492 

Honan  ... 

67,954 

23,317,820 

373 

Hunan  ... 

83,398 

22,169,000 

265 

Hupeh  

71,428 

35,280,000 

495 

Kansu  ... 

125,483 

10,386,000 

82 

Kiangsi 

69,498 

26,532,000 

382 

Kiangsu 

38,610 

23,980,000 

620 

Kwangsi 

77,220 

5,142,000 

66 

Kwangtung  

100,000 

31,865,200 

318 

Kweichow  ...  

67,182 

7,650,000 

114 

Shansi  

81,853 

12,200,000 

149 

Shangtung  ...  

55,984 

38,247,900 

683 

Shensi  

75,290 

8,450,000 

112 

Szechwan  

218,533 

68,724,800 

314 

Yunnan 

146,718 

12,721,500 

86 

Manchuria  

360,000 

16,000,000 

44 

Mongolia  

1,300,000 

2,500,000 

2 

Sinldang  

550,000 

1,200,000 

2 

Tibet  ...  

463,000 

4,000,000 

9 

(It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the  above  figures  are 
only  estimates,  and  that  they  vary  considerably  from  some 
others.  A rough  average  has  been  aimed  at.) 

There  have  been  many  reasons  why  the  Chinese  with 
such  vast  wealth  beneath  their  feet  have  failed  to  make  use 
of  it.  Superstition  has  played  a great  part  in  preventing  the 
opening  of  the  soil.  Feng-shui,  which  has  not  inaptly  been 
described  as  “terrestrial  astrology”,  is  still  a power  in  the 
land,  to  be  used  or  ignored  by  officials  according  to  circum- 
stances. Then  there  are  a dragon  and  a tortoise  to  be  con- 
sidered. Even  when  let  alone  they  are  not  always  comfort- 
able, and  then  an  earthquake  marks  their  displeasure!  Mines 
sometimes  need  tall  chimneys,  and  in  times  gone  by  tall  chim- 
neys were  tabu.  These,  and  other  superstitions  respecting 
the  peaceful  resting  of  ancestors,  have  combined  to  deter  the 
Chinese  from  indiscriminate  probing  into  the  ground.  The 

I barbarian  foreigner,  having  no  sense  of  propriety  in  these 
things,  and  being  moreover  able  to  see  several  feet  into  soil 
or  rock  with  the  naked  eye,  is  always  ready  to  dig,  regard- 
r1  less  of  native  prejudice.  The  foreigner,  too,  has  knowledge 
which  the  native  regards,  until  he  has  passed  through  a 
college  course,  as  something  uncanny.  The  Chinese  find 
their  minerals:  foreigners  discover  them.  The  latter  needs 
I science,  the  former  is  mere  accident.  Then  again,  the  native 
lacks  the  money  to  buy,  the  skill  to  make,  and  the  ability  to 
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use,  such  machinery  as  is  needed  in  modern  mining.  Nor 
has  he  as  yet  sufficient  confidence  in  his  officials  or  his 
fellows  to  launch  out  into  large  joint-stock  operations.  For 
all  these  and  other  reasons,  particularly  legislative,  the  vast 
mineral  wealth  of  China  has  as  yet  been  barely  scratched. 

If  its  development  is  to  be  rapid  enough  tobeof  immediate 
use  to  the  Government  and  the  country  at  large,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but,  under  due  safeguards,  to  admit  the  use  of 
foreign  capital  and  the  direction  of  foreign  experts.  The  need 
for  these  would  not  be  perennial.  Every  mine  manager,  every 
mining  engineer  could  not  fail  to  be  a practical  teacher  for  a 
number  of  Chinese  young  men  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
learn.  It  would  then  be  but  a few  years  before  China,  in  the 
same  way  as  other  countries,  would,  so  far  as  knowledge 
goes,  be  able  to  take  in  hand  the  full  direction  of  her  own 
mines  and  industries.  What  is  wanted  at  present  is  legis- 
lation to  attract  rather  than  to  repel  foreign  capital.  In  a 
word,  China  should  take  as  her  model  other  countries  who 
at  one  time  and  another  have  needed  the  aid  of  money  from 
other  lands.  The  United  States  may  be  cited  as  an  example. 
So  may  the  Germany  of  this  present  year,  1911.  Both  these 
and  many  others  have  built  up  their  prosperity  by  their 
readiness  to  accept  aid  from  whoever  could  give  it.  There 
is  no  alternative  course  but  self-dependence,  and  whilst  that 
i$  slowly  developing  bankruptcy  draws  on  apace.  The  time 
is  critical.  Large  revenues  might  be  derived  from  mining 
royalties,  a hitherto  untapped  source.  Will  the  new  regime 
now  looked  for  be  wise  enough  to  tap  it? 
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THE  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE  OF 
RAILWAYS. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  we  used  to  hear,  sometimes 
from  Western  debaters,  that  as  the  Chinese  were  not  a 
travelling  race,  therefore  the  attempt  to  introduce  railways 
amongst  them  could  only  end  in  failure.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  such  a contention  was  never  true,  that  it  could 
never  have  been  used  by  any  man  acquainted  with  the  inner 
longings  of  awakened  Chinese  nature,  and  that  it  has  been 
triumphantly  refuted  by  experience.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
there  is  probably  no  nation  more  ready  to  spend  money  in 
riding.  The  poorest  coolie  in  times  gone  by  was  willing  to 
disburse  a few  of  his  hard-earned  “cash”  to  get  a seat  on  a 
wheelbarrow.  Now  he  does  it  with  even  more  readiness  on 
the  tramcar.  Indeed,  there  are  so  many  signs,  past  and 
present,  of  a Chinese  love  of  travel  that  we  need  not  further 
refer  to  them. 

We  do  need,  however,  to  take  a glance  backward  to  a 
time  when  there  was  a golden  opportunity  for  the  moderniz- 
ation of  China’s  methods  of  locomotion,  an  opportunity  which, 
missed  as  it  was,  should  ever  go  down  in  Chinese  history  as 
an  error  which  cannot  fail  to  wring  tears  of  regret,  however 
unavailing,  from  all  patriotic  eyes.  It  was  in  1863  that 
the  first  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  permit  the  introduction  of  railways.  We  need 
not  dwell  on  the  position  at  the  time.  The  war  with  Eng- 
land and  France  was  over,  but  the  Taiping  rebellion  had 
not  yet  been  finally  crushed.  The  Government  was  utterly 
without  funds.  That,  however,  need  not  have  stood  in  the 
way,  for  when  Sir  M.  Stephenson  came  to  Shanghai  in  the 
autumn  of  1863,  he  came  with  the  certainty  of  a backing 
sufficient  to  carry  out  whatever  undertakings  might  be 
agreed  on.  To  the  everlasting  sorrow  of  the  best  men  of  China 
and  of  her  well-wishers,  it  was  determined  to  do — nothing. 

All  the  glorious  opportunities,  all  the  promises,  all  the 
certainty  of  success  were  haughtily  waved  aside  by  the 
hopelessly  ignorant  band  of  re-actionaries  then  in  power. 
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There  is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune: 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

Never  was  there  a more  characteristic  fulfilment  of  this, 
great  truth  than  inthecase  before  us.  Imagination  hardly  dares 
to  trace  the  many  ramifications  in  the  web  of  amelioration 
that  would  have  spread  over  China  had  Sir  M.  Stephenson’s 
offers  been  accepted.  More  than  half  a century  has  elapsed 
since  that  time.  Time  enough  for  the  full  carrying  out  of 
the  whole  of  his  comprehensive  scheme.  And  at  whose  cost  ? 
At  the  cost  of  the  foreigner,  for  the  repayment  of  loans  and 
interest  could  easily,  by  this  time,  have  been  completed  out 
of  earnings,  and  China  would  to-day  have  been  in  the  proud 
position  of  owner  of  a vast  network  of  lines  which  would  have 
enabled  her  to  enrich  herself,  to  safeguard  her  frontiers, 
increase  her  commerce,  build  up  her  industries,  and  look  the 
whole  world  in  the  face  as  one  of  the  Great  Powers ! We 
isay  advisedly  at  the  cost  of  the  foreigner,  for  it  would  have 
been  British  money  that  would  have  been  used  had  the  1863 
scheme  gone  through,  and  British  money  is  content  with  a 
small  percentage  of  profitwhen  there  isgood security.  Britons 
have  invested  some  fourteen  to  fifteen  billions  of  pounds 
sterling  in  lands  not  their  own,  and  in  some  with  far  less  safety 
than  would  have  been  the  case  in  China.  And  the  capital 
would  have  been  forthcoming  with  no  arriere  pensee  respect- 
ing “conquest  by  railway,”  a fact  lacking  in  some  subsequent 
agreements. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  wdth  what  enthusiasm  a great 
railway  engineer  would  gaze  upon  the  virgin  field  of  a Chinese 
map.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  skill,  for  imagination,  for 
such  perfection  as  should  avoid  all  the  errors  hitherto 
made  in  the  tentative  experiments  of  other  lands.  They 
were  not,  at  that  time,  far  on  the  way  in  railway  construction. 
England,  the  leader,  had  had  but  fifty  years’  experience,  and 
most  of  the  rest  much  less.  But  all  had  had  time  enough, 
and  opportunity  enough,  to  make  mistakes  which,  with 
their  experience  before  him,  Sir  M.  Stephenson  would  have 
been  able  to  avoid,  so  that,  had  the  opportunity  been  seized. 
China  would  probably  have  been  the  first  country  in  the 
world  to  have  possession  of  a well-balanced,  well-contrived, 
and  well-executed  scheme  of  railways. 

Hap-hazard  in  railway  construction  is  like  hap-hazard 
in  all  other  matters,  very  easy  to  enter  upon,  impossible  to 
escape  from.  Certain  fundamental  principles  must  be  con- 
sidered if  success  is  to  be  assured.  And  that  is  particularly  so 
when  the  undertaking  is  of  so  vast  an  importance  as  that  of 
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railways.  There  are  three  necessities  to  begin  with,  consider- 
ation of  the  needs  of  trade,  of  passengers,  and  of  strategy. 
First  and  foremost  there  is  the  question  of  trade  in  all  its 
divisions.  A study  of  our  last  chapter  will  show  in  what 
provinces  railway  communication  is  of  the  most  vital  import- 
ance. Mines  cannot  be  developed  properly  until  their  ores 
can  be  removed.  Industries  demand  fuel  for  their  engines 
as  well  as  raw  material,  and  carriage  for  their  products 
outwards.  Agriculture  similarly  must  be  prbvided  for,  and 
considerations  with  regard  to  these,  to  mining,  industry,  and 
agriculture,  would  go  far  to  settle  the  direction  of  many 
main  lines.  It  would  not  be  in  China  as  it  was  in  Russia, 
when  the  Tsar,  asked  to  decide  on  the  direction  to  be  taken  by 
the  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow  line,  called  for  a map,  ruled 
a bee-line  on  it  and  said,  “There,  that  is  the  direction!” 

Absolutely  straight  lines  are  admirable  when  their  main 
object  is  the  conveyance  of  passengers  to  whom  time  is  every- 
thing, and  in  most  countries  now,  examples  approximating 
such  lines  may  be  found.  But  there  is  another  consideration 
to  be  remembered  with  regard  to  railway  construction,  and 
for  this,  the  best  country  to  study  is  Germany.  Germany  is 
“hedged  about  with  bayonets”,  and  her  rulers  have  had  to 
take  this  fact  into  very  serious  consideration.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  so  many  lines  in  Germany  which  serve  strat- 
egical rather  than  commercial  or  passenger  purposes.  Im- 
mense preparations  have  been  made  for  the  conveyance  of 
troops,  not  only  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  Russia  and 
Austria,  but  also  to  such  minor  lands  as  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  Denmark. 

Similarly,  Sir  M.  Stephenson  would,  besides  laying  down 
the  reproductive  commercial  and  passenger  lines,  have 
recommended  to  the  Chinese  Government  the  construction 
of  certain  lines  along  which  their  fighting  resources  might 
have  been  brought  into  play  as  occasion  required.  In  not  a 
few  cases  such  lines  would  have  been  remunerative  as  well 
as  defensive,  so  well  is  China  peopled,  and  so  wide-spread 
are  her  natural  resources.  And  here,  again,  the  imagination 
fails  to  picture  all  the  beneficial  results  that  might  have 
followed  the  introduction  of  the  iron  horse  on  the  iron  road. 
In  all  probability  not  a single  one  of  the  wars  that  have  occurr- 
ed since  would  have  happened  at  all.  So  far  as  they  were 
brought  about  by  Chinese  defencelessness  they  certainly 
would  have  been  prevented.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the 
foolishness  and  ignorance  which  helped  so  much  to  cause 
them  would  have  ceased  to  exist  after  the  existence  of  rail- 
ways had  made  travel  easy  and  thus  brought  the  knowledge 
of  the  West  into  practical  touch  with  the  Far  East.  The 
imbroglio  with  France  in  1884-5  would  have  been  avoided; 
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the  disastrous  war  with  Japan  ten  years  later  would  not 
have  occurred;  Port  Arthur  would  not  have  been  seized;  the 
immense  Japanese  indemnity  would  not  have  been  incurred; 
Russia  would  not  have  come  into  Manchuria,  Germany 
to  Kiaochow,  England  to  Wei-hai,  nor  France  to  Kwang- 
chaowan.  The  Boxer  rising  would  not  have  occurred,  the 
Legations  would  not  have  been  beseiged,  there  would  have 
been  no  “War  of  the  Nations”  with  its  crushing  penalties, 
nor  would  the  present  revolutionary  movement  have 
been  necessary.  The  position  which  Japan  now  holds 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  would  have  been  held  by  China,  who, 
instead  of  being  within  an  ace  of  losing  all  her  northern 
possessions,  Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  would  have  held  them 
securely  and  without  question,  safe  in  her  own  strength, 
respected  in  her  own  territory. 

What  the  cost  of  the  error  of  1863  has  been  is  all  too 
evident.  We  need  not  dwell  further  on  it,  nor  on  the  vain 
regrets  felt  by  all  at  its  painful  incidence.  We  might  note 
more  fully  the  immensity  of  the  difference  in  the  financial 
position  had  railways  been  begun  at  the  early  date  recom- 
mended. As  things  are,  China  now  owes  to  foreign  financiers 
something  like  £125,003,000  sterling,  say  Tls.  1,000,000,000, 
mostly  on  account  of  wars,  armaments,  and  indemnities,  and 
therefore  unproductive.  If  we  take  an  average  of  but  6 per 
cent,  to  be  payable  on  this  amount  there  is  an  annual  loss 
of  Tls.  60,000,000  to  say  nothing  of  the  amortization.  Not 
only  might  all  this  have  been  prevented,  the  picture  might 
have  been  reversed.  An  opening  up  of  the  vast  resources 
outlined  in  our  last  chapter  would  have  so  enriched  China 
that  she  could  easily  have  paid  her  way,  secured  her  posi- 
tion, and  enabled  her  sons  to  develop  a wealth  for  them- 
selves undreamt  of  before.  But  the  chance  was  missed.  The 
stagnation  of  despotism  had  an  inertia  impossible,  at  that 
time,  of  movement,  and  the  result  is  the  deplorable  situation 
now  so  painfully  apparent. 

For  months  there  has  been  a situation  bordering  on  civil 
war  over  the  question  of  railway  control.  Was  Peking  to 
rule,  and  thus  secure  a national  system,  or  was  each  pro- 
vince to  work  its  own  will,  plan  its  own  lines,  construct  them 
with  its  own  money,  and  work  them  with  its  own  people?  In 
all  this  contest  there  was  unfortunately  apparent  to  the  ex- 
pert foreign  onlooker  an  ignorance  little  less  dense  than 
that  which  wrought  such  evil  in  1863.  Then  perhaps,  there 
was  more  excuse  for  it  than  there  is  now.  Now,  having 
shown  the  evils  which  have  accrued  from  the  mistakes  of  the 
’sixties,  we  require  little  prophetic  power  to  foretell  similar 
results  in  the  future  unless  expert  direction  is  assured  from 
the  beginning.  Railway  construction,  railway  administration. 
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and  railway  management  are  at  once  sciences  and  arts.  It 
is  quite  impossible  for  any  man  to  learn  them  except  by  ex- 
perience. We  do  not  mean  that  there  are  no  books  on  such 
matters.  There  are  whole  libraries,  enough  to  frighten 
away  the  most  enthusiastic  beginner,  and  to  discourage  the 
most  determined  seeker  for  knowledge,  whose  inevitable 
experience  it  is  to  find  that  before  he  has  covered  a score 
of  pages,  he  is  hopelessly  out  of  his  depth  in  a whirlpool  of 
unintelligible  technicality.  Then,  if  not  before,  he  is  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  railway  knowledge,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  learn  is  to  do — to  gain  understanding 
by  experience. 

Men  are  divided  over  the  question  of  nationalization, 
and  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  and  against  it.  In  England  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
national  railway.  All  are  in  the  hands  of  private  companies. 
In  Germany  it  is  the  other  way.  There  the  railways  are 
mostly,  if  not  all,  national.  A study  of  the  two  systems, 
therefore,  may  well  be  made  in  these  two  lands.  I n Germany 
nationalization  has  practically  been  forced  on  the  Government 
from  the  fact  of  its  position.  Surrounded  by  possible  enemies 
Germany  could  tolerate  no  interference  with  her  manage- 
ment of  lines  in  time  of  war,  and  such  interference  might  have 
resulted  were  the  lines  owned  by  private  companies.  Eng- 
land, on  the  contrary,  “girt  about  by  the  silver  sea”,  has 
little  to  fear  in  this  respect.  A recent  writer  has  ridiculed 
the  assertion  that  the  balance  of  advantage  in  railway 
management  lies  with  the  German  system.  Competition  in 
England  has  had  its  natural  result,  and  has  brought  about  a 
number  of  advantages  unknown  to  the  continental  system. 
The  British  passenger  has  a liberal  allowance  of  free  lug- 
gage. His  German  contemporary  has  none.  There  is  a 
ticket  tax  in  Germany,  and  none  in  England.  If  the  German 
traveller  likes  fast  travelling,  he  finds  he  has  a supplement- 
ary fare  to  pay,  whereas  British  fast  trains  charge  the  same 
as  the  rest.  Higher  porterage  fees  are  compulsory  also,  as 
are  platfornutickets,  fines  for  slight  breaches  of  regulations, 
etc.  There  are  no  reduced  return  tickets,  and  practically 
no  cheap  excursions.  These  are  things  to  be  counted  amongst 
the  other  “benefits”  of  the  German  system.  What  China 
needs  in  the  development  of  her  lines  is  such  a system  as 
shall  work  for  the  public  good,  and  not  merely  for  the 
enrichment  of  an  endless  number  of  share-holders  and 
hangers-on  in  all  the  different  provinces.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  if  there  is  legislation  which  shall  have  for  its  object  the 
attainment  of  this  end,  the  question  of  more  or  less  metropol- 
itan, or  more  or  less  provincial,  control  might  well  be  left  for 
decision  as  experience  suggests. 
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Why  expert  aid  must  be  sought  at  first  is  because 
without  it  the  cost  of  experience  will  be  so  tremendous  as 
to  threaten  the  success  of  the  whole  scheme.  It  is  a hun- 
dred times  cheaper  to  prevent  mistakes  than  it  is  to  rectify 
them.  Besides,  as  we  have  pointed  out  before,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  China  that  she  should  be  able  as 
soon  as  possible  to  draw  heavy  drafts  on  the  only  bank  she 
has  that  can  never  fail  her — the  Bank  of  Nature.  Here  she 
has  stored  up  resources  of  untold  value,  resources  against 
which  her  thousand  million  taels  of  foreign  debt  are  as  a drop 
in  the  ocean  of  herwealth.  Mineral  wealth,  agricultural  wealth, 
industrial  wealth,  animal  wealth,  there  they  are,  all  awaiting 
a development  which  depends  on  railway  construction  and 
management.  Within  fifty  years,  if  she  begins  now,  and 
goes  on  with  resolution,  the  position  of  China  may  be  so 
changed  from  what  it  is  to-day  that  her  sons  of  that  time 
may  look  back  with  amazement  and  regret  on  the  fact  that 
their  fathers,  and  especially  their  grandfathers  and  great 
grandfathers,  should  have  been  so  slow  to  take  the  advice  and 
the  offers  of  help  so  freely  made  to  them. 

How  matters  stand  at  the  present  moment  the  reader  may 
find  in  detail  in  The  National  Review  of  14th  October  1911. 
In  still  greater  detail  the  story  of  railway  construction  and 
legislation  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Kent’s  well  known  book,  “Rail- 
way Enterprise  in  China,”  and  to  both  of  these  the  reader  de- 
sirousof  thefullest  possible  information  is  referred.  There  are 
about  5,500  miles  of  railway  now  in  operation  in  the  Chinese 
Empire,  and  of  these  2,430  belong  to  the  Manchurian  provinces 
and  are  worked  by  the  Russians  and  Japanese.  About  as 
many  more  miles  have  been  surveyed  or  are  projected.  The 
Central  System  has  a line  amounting  to  a little  over  2,000 
miles,  more  than  3,000  more  being  projected.  The  Yangtze 
Valley  system,  which  for  some  reasons  one  would  have 
expected  to  develop  much  faster,  has  but  328  miles  in  oper- 
ation, with  another  1300  miles  surveyed  and  projected.  The 
Southern  System  boasts  314  miles  already  constructed  and 
about  2,000  more  which  it  is  hoped  to  construct.  The  South- 
western system  consists,  so  far,  only  of  the  Laokai-Yunnan 
French  line  of  291  miles,  and  only  a metre  guage. 

Of  all  these  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  Shanghai- 
Nanking  railway  bears  off  the  palm  for  excellence  of  con- 
struction, finish,  and  management.  It  was  comparatively 
expensive  to  build,  but  if  there  is  anything  in  which  good 
work,  good  material,  and  good  management  are  cheap  in  the 
end,  it  is  in  railways.  Its  average  cost  was  £17,000  per  mile, 
the  line  running  through  a thickly  settled  country  with  a 
population  nearly  twice  as  dense  as  that  of  Belgium,  through 
a land  intersected  with  countless  creeks  and  therefore 
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^necessitating  an  endless  number  of  bridges,  besides  being 
subject  to  the  most  devastating  floods.  The  average  cost  of 
American  railways,  lighter  in  construction,  and  often  through 
virgin  country  where  material  was  close  at  hand,  and  nothing 
had  to  be  paid  for  the  land  occupied,  was  £14,000  per  mile. 
There  is  little  to  choose  between  these  figures  when  the 
circumstances  are  duly  considered.  In  the  S.  N.  R.  China 
has  what  is  practically  a model  line  so  far  as  construction 
goes,  and  if  the  authorities  wish  it  to  pay  as  it  ought  to  pay 
they  have  but  to  permit  its  use  to  its  fullest  limit.  Hitherto 
! vested  interests  in  other  directions  have  prevented  this. 

The  house  of  Emile  Larose  in  Paris  has  very  recently 
published,  from  the  pen  of  M.  Edouard  de  Laboulaye,  an 
j authoritative  statement  of  the  position  of  Chinese  railway 
finance.  M.  de  Laboulaye  describes  the  “Battle  of  the  Con- 
cessions” with  its  international  bitterness,  meanness,  and 
jealousy,  and  traces  the  long  story  of  the  development  of 
railway  enterprises  in  China  through  three  periods,  the  first 
or  “Arms’  Length,”  period  which  as  we  have  seen  began  in 
1863;  then  the  Concessions,  or  Spheres  of  Influence  period, 
which  ended  with  the  defeat  of  Russia  in  1905,  and  then  the 
“Young  China”  period,  full  of  “rights  recovery”  and  other 
patriotic  if  mistaken  movements.  What  the  fourth  period, 
that  upon  which  we  have  now  entered,  may  bring  forth  no 
man  can  foresee,  but,  as  its  promise  is  so  great  in  many  other 
ways,  we  may  well  hope  that  in  this  also,  there  will  be  an  end 
to  the  most  glaring  of  the  errors  of  the  past. 

“M.  de  Laboulaye,”  we  quote  “The  Times,”  “maintains  a 
dignified  silence  on  many  questions  where  the  general  reader 
might  welcome  information  of  an  authoritative  kind.  For 
instance  he  dismisses  the  Chinchow-Tsitsihar-Aigun  Railway, 
-a  subject  of  the  highest  international  importance,  in  twelve 
lines.  He  says  nothing  of  the  Russo-Japanese  Agreement 
in  regard  to  Manchuria,  nothing  of  the  British  Government’s 
acquiescence  in  the  veto  which  practically  debars  China  from 
"building  railways  anywhere  in  that  part  of  her  alleged  ter- 
ritories, nothing  of  the  collapse  of  America’s  ‘open  door’ 
policy,  which  was  to  internationalizeall  railways  inthat  region. 
Ndr  does  he  criticize  China’s  gross  mismanagement  of  the 
Peking-Hankow  line  since  its  repurchase,  nor  the  inefficiency 
and  corruption  which  have  strewn  the  path  of  provincial 
railway  enterprises  with  wreckage  and  recrimination.  He 
prefers,  omitting  causes,  to  state  briefly  the  essential 
facts.” 

So  far,  the  only  lines  made  in  China  without  foreign  aid 
either  in  money,  engineers,  or  both,  are  the  Kalgan  line,  125 
miles,  and  the  100  miles  of  the  Sunning-Canton-Hankow  line 
made  by  Canton  capitalists.  All  the  rest  have  been  con- 
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structed  by  foreign  capital,  much  of  which,  thanks  to  the 
mistaken  policy  of  Germany  in  waiving  the  demand  for 
construction  account  certificates,  expert  accountancy,  and 
European  engineers-in-chief,  has  gone  the  way  of  so  much 
more  of  the  money  expended  in  China.  The  amounts  provid- 
ed by  the  several  nations  as  given  by  M.  de  Laboulaye  are- 
as follow: — 

British  c 

German 

French  

Franco-Belgian 

U.S.A  

Japan  


£ 32,500,600 


...  6,833,320 

..  ...  5,600,000 

1,640,000 

1,500,000 

267.280 


If,  however,  China  were  by  and  by  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard,  and  which  for 
many  reasons  would  be  so  grave  an  error  just  now,  viz.  the 
redemption  of  all  the  lines  within  her  territories  over  which 
foreigners  now  have  control,  the  amounts  required  would  be 
as  follow: — . 


England,  Capital  in  railway  loans 

France,  do.  

,,  Repurchase  of  Yunnan  railway 

German,  Capital  in  Chinese  loans  

,,  Repurchase  Shantung  railways 

Franco-Belgian,  Capital  in  Chinese  loans 

Japan,  Capital  in  Chinese  loans  ... 

,,  Repurchase,  S.  Manchurian  railway... 

,,  do.  Antung-Mukden  railway 

Russia,  do.  Manchurian  railway 

,,  do  Harbih-Kwangchengtzu... 

United  States,  Capital  in  Chinese  loans 


£16,660,000 

£ 5,600,000 

6,600,000 

12,200,000 

6,833,320 

2,645,520 

9,478,840 

1,640,000 

297,280 

6,616,000 

2,392,000 

9,275,2S0 

12,224,000 

1 ,696,000 

13,920,000 

1,500,000 

Total,  estimated  and  actual  amounts  £64,674.120 


To  sum  up:  China,  thanks  to  her  mistaken  railway  policy 
in  the  past,  has  suffered  untold  evils,  in  war,  in  defeat,  and  in 
indemnities;  positive  losses  which  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  for 
generations.  Her  negative  losses,  less  obtrusive,  are  not  less 
severe.  Her  country  remains  undeveloped,  its  resources 
untouched.  Money  is  needed  in  a thousand  different  direc- 
tions. Instead  of  being  provided  by  the  natural  wealth  of 
the  country  it  is  sought  for  in  foreign  loans.  But.  perhaps, 
the  worst  evil  of  all  is  that  of  a moral  nature.  China  lifts 
sunk  in  the  eyes  of  her  own  sons.  Instead  of  being  con- 
sidered the  superior  of  all  the  world,  the  only  civilized  state 
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in  a universe  of  barbarians,  she  is  now  looked  on  only  as 
ranking  somewhere  below  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  about  on 
a level  with  Turkey. 

One,  and  only  one,  offset  is  there  to  this  accummulation 
of  disgrace — she  is  now  really  alive  to  the  true  facts  of  the 
situation.  Hence  her  present  action,  her  determination  to 
make  an  end  of  the  old  stagnation,  and  to  begin  afresh.  We 
earnestly  hope  for  proofs  of  the  new  wisdom  in  an  enlightened 
railway  policy. 


Chapter  XXIX. 


THE  LACK  OF  ROADS. 

If  we  were  asked  to  decide,  especially  in  these  days  of 
motor  engines,  which  were  of  greater  importance  to  a coun- 
try, roads  or  railways — one  only  of  the  two  being  used — we 
should  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  roads.  Per- 
fection, of  course,  lies  in  the  ample  possession  of  both.  Nei- 
ther secures  its  full  benefit  without  the  aid  of  the  other. 
Roads  are  necessary  for  collection  of  material,  railways  for 
•the  carriage  of  it  expeditiously,  cheaply,  and  in  bulk.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  better  proof  of  advanced  civilization  than 
good  country  roads,  and  plenty  of  them.  When  the  foreign 
critic  of  things  Chinese  learns,  therefore,  that  China  is  almost 
a roadless  land^  he  immediately  jumps  to  the  conclusion 
that  her  civilization  must  be  to  that  extent  backward,  and 
l for  once  the  saltatory  judgement  will  be  right.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  we  do  not  say  China’s  civilization  is  non-existent, 
but  that  it  is  merely  backward.  Again,  if  it  were  necessary’, 
we  could  go  through  the  story  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
and  show  that  though,  to  the  present  generation,  and  espec- 
ially to  such  as  are  under  forty  years  of  age,  the  possession 
of  roads  and  railways  everywhere,  in  England  for  example, 
seems  to  have  been  an  heirloom  handed  down  from  Roman 
times,  it  is  really  not  so.  The  Romans  did  indeed  make  a 
few  roads  in  Britain,  but  they  were  military  roads,  the  roads 
of  a conqueror,  excellent  in  their  way,  but  their  way  led 
from  camp  to  camp,  and  not  from  homestead  to  homestead. 
From  their  times  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  there  was  no 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  nation’s  roads.  They  had  indeed 
not  yet  emerged  from  the  second  of  the  three  stages — foot- 
paths, by-ways,  highways — through  which  roads  run.  Not 
till  the  times  of  the  Merry  Monarch  did  the  first  turnpike  road 
make  its  appearance  in  England.  A traveller  as  late  as 
1770  declares  the  road  between  the  important  cities  of  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  to  have  been  such  that  travellers 
should  “avoid  it  as  they  would  the  devil,  for  a thousand  to 
one  they  break  their  necks  or  their  limbs  by  overthrows  or 
breakings-down.’’  Ruts  four  feet  deep,  and  floating  with 
mud,  loose  stones,  and  broken  down  carts  were  amongst  the 
customary  sights  of  this  wonderful  track.  Between  Edinburgh 
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and  Glasgow  a stage  coach  ran.  What  now,  in  a fast  train, 
is  a matter  of  minutes  then  occupied,  to  and  fro,  six  days  ! / 
Another  stage  coach  took  a fortnight  from  London  to  Edin-J 
burgh,  one  way  only.  Such  are  specimens  of  the  state  of  \ 
British  civilization  in  terms  of  roads  in  the  days  of  ourj 
grandfathers  and  great  grandfathers.  Another  test  that  serves/ 
the  same  purpose  admirably  is  the  use  or  non-use  of  pack-l 
animals  for  the  carriage  of  goods.  The  present  writer  has\ 
told  elsewhere  how  he  remembers  the  running  of  a stage 
coach  from  London  to  Exeter.  That  was  along  a greatly/ 
improved  road,  and  the  distance  was  covered  in  three  days. 
He  cannot  remember  pack-horses,  but  these  animals  were 
in  constant  use  in  slightly  earlier  years,  and  were  well 
remembered  by  his  father.  Such  facts  as  these  serve,  or 
should  serve,  to  render  the  Western  man  in  China  a little 
more  modest  than  he  is  sometimes  inclined  to  be,  for  if  such 
was  the  condition  of  England  we  may  be  certain  that  of 
most  Continental  lands  was  still  more  backward. 

It  will  now  be  possible  to  examine  into  China’s  lack  of 
roads  with  something  approaching  sympathy.  We  have  seen 
that  theChinese  love  travel  quite  as  much  as  any  other  people. 
We  know  that  they  have  been  a civilized  race  for  thousands 
of  years,  and  yet  we  find  them  practically  roadless.  Why  is  it? 
There  must  be  reasons.  It  cannot  be  that  they  have  never  felt 
the  need.  Thousands  of  times  in  their  long  national  exist- 
ence the  inability  to  do  something  owing  to  lack  of  means  of 
conveyance  must  have  been  brought  painfully  home  to  them. 
In  this  province  of  Kiangsu  we  have  all  the  three  stages  of 
road-making  before  our  eyes.  Down  by  the  sea-wall,  amongst 
the  polders  of  the  new-made  alluvial  land,  there  are  the  most 
primitive  of  paths  leading  sometimes  only  to  a single 
squatter’s  hut.  Between  the  more  important  country  towns 
and  villages  we  see  what  may  well  be  called  by-paths,  not 
infrequently  roughly  paved  with  flagstones.  Round  about 
the  Settlements  we  have  well  made  high-roads,  the  property 
for  the  most  part  of  the  Shanghai  Municipal  Council.  We 
know  of  a few  native  by-paths  in  the  district  about  Soochovv 
that  might  almost  be  called  roads,  one  or  two  of  them, 
according  to  tradition,  having  been  made  for  use  during  a 
visit  of  one  of  the  Ming  Emperors.  Farther  north,  formerly 
more  fitly  provided,  there  are  still  roads,  or  tracks  honoured 
by  that  name;  and  wheeled  vehicles,  the  celebrated  Peking 
cart  with  a body  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a big  Saratoga 
trunk,  are  actully  used  on  them.  We  know  of  no  others 
anywhere. 

And  again  we  shall  be  asked,  Why?  There  are  three 
main  reasons,  not  entirely  peculiar  to  China.  In  the  first 
place  roads,  good  roads,  are  a sign  of  wealth  in  the  com- 
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munity,  and  China  is  not  particularly  wealthy,  thanks  to  her 
exploitation  of  only  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,. 
"We  had  no  roads  in  England  till  wealth  had  begun  to  accum- 
mulate  somewhat.  It  is  so,  in  the  United  States  to-day 
wherever  the  country  is  not  fully  developed.  In  the  newelr 
districts  the  roads  are  mere  tracks.  France  and  England 
lead  the  world  in  roads  at  this  present  moment.  Till  China 
has  a little  more  ready  money  to  dispose  of  for  such  pur- 
poses she  will  have  to  wait  for  her  roads.  But — that  day 
may  come  almost  immediately.  It  is  said  that  three 
taels  have  been  collected  from-thc  GhinoGftjaepple  for  every 
one  that  has  gone  in_toJJie-GeverAm&aCexchequer.  EeFThe 
same  collection  continue,  with  the  two  taelsT  hitherto  absorbed 
by  corruption,  going  to  the  development  of  the  country,  and 
especially  to  the  making  of  roads.  Something  of  the  kind 
will  be  needed  since  the  second  obstacle  in  the  way  of  good 
roads  is  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  What  this  is,  China’s 
officials  can  find  at  anytime  by  examining  the  reports  of  the 
Shanghai  Municipal  Council. 

The  third  and  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  preventives 
of  road-making  in  China  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of 
the  Ta  Ching  dynasty.  We  have  said  that  the  Romans  made 
roads  in  Britain  as  they  did  elsewhere,  but  that  they  were 
the  roads  of  conquerors,  made  with  the  one  object  of  permitt- 
ing concentration  of  troops,  stores,  and  war  material.  Once 
these  were  made,  the  Romans  constructed  no  more  roads. 
They  had  no  special  desire  to  care  for  the  needs  of  the 
barbarian  Britons  amongst  whom  they  lived.  England  has 
made  one  similar  road  in  India,  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  from 
Calcutta  to  Peshawar,  but  she  has  not  rested  content  with 
that.  The  Manchus  in  their  conquest  of  China  found  little 
need  for  roads.  Previous  to  their  advent  there  were  not  many 
Chinese  roads  though,  as  we  shall  see,  there  were  some,  and 
as  the  Manchu  fighting  men  possessed  far  more  horses  than 
the  Chinese,  the  lack  of  roads  was  rather  a Manchu  advant- 
age than  otherwise.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  they  were  in  no 
hurry  to  add  to  them.  It  is  not  more  difficult  to  understand 
why  they  should  have  gone  a step  farther,  as  we  find  them 
accused  of  doing  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  W.  Kingsmill  in  an  account 
of  his  travels  through  the  northern  provinces.  In  his 
“Sketches  of  Travel  in  Lu  and  Tsi”,  the  writer  discusses 
the  ruin  of  the  roads.  As  an  interloper,  he  says,  the 
Manchu  would  desire  to  restrict  as  much  as  possible 
Chinese  freedom  of  intercourse  between  one  part  of 
the  country  and  another.  By  so  doing  he  would  make  risings 
difficult,  the  collection  of  large  forces  impossible,  from  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  them  supplied,  and  hence  lighten  the 
task  of  preserving  the  quietude  of  the  nation,  and  the  safety 
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<>f  the  dynasty.  That  this  reasoning  was  correct  has  been 
proved  by  the  uniform  failure  of  every  rebellion  which  has 
so  far  run  its  course  since  Manchu  power  came  into  existence. 
Even  the  widespread  Taiping  uprising  finally  came  to  grief 
owing  largely  to  this  very  cause.  The  immense  initial 
success  of  the  rising  which  began  at  Wuchang  in  October 
last,  (1911),  was  due  not  to  better  means  of  travel  but  to  the 
presence  of  revolutionary  elements  at  widely  separated 
centres.  So  far,  the  amount  of  travel  done  by  revolutionary 
or  Imperial  troops  in  the  present  conflict  has  been  practically 
confined  to  the  Peking-Hankow  and  the  Shanghai -Nanking 
lines  of  rail.  There  has,  therefore,  been  no  great  need  felt,  so 
far,  for  better  roads  in  connexion  with  the  revolution.  That 
there  were  better  roads  in  the  north  in  times  gone  by  is 
evident  from  what  Mr.  Kingsmill  writes.  “Here  and  there,” 
he  says,  “the  traveller  comes  across  the  remains  of  former 
high  roads  of  the  Empire,  handsome  bridges  span  the  rivers, 
viaducts  cross  the  valleys,  now  alas,  reduced  to  a state  of 
utter  decay,  their  arches  broken  and  their  stones  carried  off 
by  any  one  desiring  them.”  Hence  comes  to  pass  the  present 
condition  of  these  districts,  their  constant  decay  as  the 
arteries  of  their  social  life  degenerate,  and  the  apparently 
inevitable  fate  impending  over  them,  that  every  generation 
shall  be  a little  poorer  than  that  preceding.  Telford,  the  road 
engineer,  says  Mr.  Kingsmill,  should  precede  Stephenson  in 
such  districts  as  these.  “ In  Shantung  especially  is  this  the 
case.  The  husbandman  sows  and  reaps  his  grain,  and  if  it 
be  an  average  crop  he  has  but  just  enough  to  support  his 
family  and  dependents  till  the  next  harvest.  If  it  fall  short, 
he  and  they  have  to  starve  or  live  on  roots  and  weeds,  for 
supplies  of  food  he  cannot  obtain  from  elsewhere.  He  has 
not  the  means  of  storing  or  preserving  it,  and  the  want  of 
roads  prevents  him  from  sending  it  to  those  who  need  it. 
Absolutely  he  has  no  market  for  his  surplus,  for  his  immediate 
neighbours  have  like  himself  a superfluity,  and  the  carriage 
to  any  district  in  need  of  it  would  more  than  absorb  the 
entire  value  of  what  he  has  to  offer.  A paternal  Government 
besides  forbids  him  to  export  it,  so  as  a matter  of  fact  the 
industrial  check  to  over-population  is  removed,  and  his 
family  and  dependents  increase  till  they  themselves  eat  up 
the  entire  produce.  Now  such  a state  of  things  cannot  last 
for  ever,  the  time  for  trouble  comes:  his  crops  fail,  or  floods 
destroy  the  growing  grain:  he  has  no  alternative  but  either 
to  die  of  famine  or  become  an  outcast  or  a freebooter. 
Money  he  has  none,  for  he  had  no  opportunity  of  selling 
-his  surplus  when  he  had  it:  and  now  when  the  time  of 
'trouble  comes  he  succumbs  to  the  first  blast.  Is  it  any 
’wonder  that  he  grows  listless  and  careless,  and  that  each 
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generation  finds  itself  lower  in  the  scale  of  humanity?  His- 
house  is  a mud  cabin  thatched  with  reeds,  unhealthy  in 
summer  from  stagnant  effluvia,  and  in  winter  affording  little 
more  comfort  than  a wild  beast’s  lair." 

So  the  writer  goes  on.  We  stop  only  because,  if  we  quote 
much  further,  the  reader  will  have  forgotten  that  this 
terribly  graphic  sketch  made  on  the  spot,  true  to  the  life, 
and  as  correct  to-day  as  when  it  was  first  penned,  shows 
that  all  this  misery,  all  this  woeful  waste  of  life,  of  comfort, 
and  of  civilization  is  due  largely  to  one  thing — the  lack  of 
means  of  communication,  the  want  of  roads!  Mr.  Kingsmill’s 
picture  was  drawn  in  Shantung.  There  are  many  other  prov- 
inceswherethe  sameconditionsmightbe  found.  Someare even 
worse.  North  Kiangsu,  and  parts  of  other  Yangtze  provinces 
are  suffering  even  more  terribly  this  winter  than  they  did 
last,  but  there  are  no  new  roads  along  which  food  might 
easily  be  conveyed  to  them.  The  Manchu  Government, 
before  the  recent  uprising,  was  full  of  projects  for  loans  to 
be  applied  to  the  expansion  of  the  navy  and  the  armament' 
of  troops,  but  though  suggestions  were  made  that  the  starving 
population  should  first  be  cared  for,  there  was  no  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  need  for  roads.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  done  for  prevention  until  foreigners 
insisted  on  a beginning  in  that  direction.  Then  even,  the 
object  was  negative  rather  than  positive.  The  aim,  very 
excellent  in  its  way,  was  to  prevent  further  floods  if  possible. 
Nothing  was  said  respecting  roads. 

How  these  are  to  be  provided  is  a matter  which  must 
needs  require  a vast  amount  of  careful  thought  when  the 
hoped-for  reform  in  the  Chihese  Government  has  come  to 
pass.  Never  in  all  the  world’s  history  was  a government 
confronted  with  such  a task.  In  our  own  little  island,  boasting 
the  name  of  Great  Britain,  we  have  in  the  England-Wales 
portion  a length  of  149,975  miles  of  roadways,  which  are 
kept  up,  so  far  as  those  in  country  places  are  concerned, 
for  an  average  of  £23.10.0  per  mile.  China  has  yet  to  make 
hers,  and  if  we  have  to  count  in  hundreds  of  thousands  for 
the  road  miles  of  the  United  Kingdom,  we  shall  have,  by-and- 
by,  to  count  by  the  million  for  those  of  China.  Fortunately 
roads  are  held  to  be  largely  affairs  for  local  management, 
and  as  materials  in  many  parts  of  China  are  very  cheap,  whilst 
labour,  especially  in  the  winter,  is  even  cheaper,  there  should 
be  no  such  word  used  in  this  connexion  as  “impossible."  If 
China  is  to  succeed  during  this  twentieth  century  whose 
first  decade  is  already  “with  the  years  before  the  flood",  she 
must  adopt  the  only  fundamental  courses  open  to  her  for 
that  purpose.  We  have  already  enumerated  some.  Here  is 
another — the  construction  of  roads. 
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There  is  no  need  for  us  to  go  into  the  technical  question 
as  to  how  her  roads  are  to  be  made.  In  this  as  in  everything 
else  China  has  before  her  the  experience  of  the  world,  to  be 
neglected  at  her  peril,  and  certainly  at  her  expense.  She  may 
follow  the  example  of  Telford  who  believed  in  solidity  of 
foundation,  or  she  may  take  Macadam  as  her  mentor,  and 
watch  carefully  how  his  followers  in  Shanghai  succeed  in 
securing  such  excellent  roads  as  are  made  by  the  Shanghai 
Municipal  Council.  She  will  find  that  neither  of  the  two 

9 plans  is  perfect  under  all  conditions,  that  whilst  one  has  ad- 
vantages over  the  other  under  certain  circumstances,  all  such 
advantages  vanish  if  the  conditions  are  changed.  In  cities 
where  there  is  much  traffic,  in  London  for  example,  it  has 
long  been  found  that  both  systems  were  badly  wanting,  and 
all  sorts  of  experiments  have  been  tried  to  secure  the  ideal 
road  at  not  too  great  a cost.  Granite  blocks  were  used,  but 
the  noise  resulting  from  them,  before  india-rubber  tyres  were 
known,  was  deafening.  Horses,  too,  were  sometimes  unable 
to  maintain  their  foothold  on  them.  This  last  drawback  was 

I still  more  evident  when  asphalt  came  to  replace  granite  setts, 
though  owing  to  the  smooth  surface  of  the  new  material  noise 
was  lessened  considerably  and  there  was  a minimum  of  dust. 
Last  of  all,  wood  blocks  were  tried,  and  these,  though  ex- 
pensive, have  so  far  proved  more  satisfactory  in  use  than 

I1  any  other  material  emploj^ed  on  a large  scale.  We  have  a 
specimen  in  the  Nanking  Road  at  Shanghai,  and,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  the  authorities  are  as  well  satisfied  with  it  as  the 
general  public  certainly  are.  Experiments  are  still  going  on, 
| however,  not  only  with  new  substances  such  as  cork  waste, 

I india-rubber,  and  waste  leather,  but  with  tar  and  other  ap- 
plications used  in  connexion  with  the  “metal”  of  macadamiz- 
ed roads.  An  ideal  road  should  be  smooth,  dustless,  durable, 
and  cheap,  four  qualities  extremely  difficult  to  combine. 

Amongst  the  newer  developments,  which  China  will  take 
note  of  before  she  enters  upon  a great  scheme  of  road-making 
and  road-traction,  is  that  of  the  motor.  We  know  how  rapidly 
this  means  of  travel  has  developed  of  late  years,  and,  in 
British  example,  China  has  something  to  imitate  and  some- 
thing to  avoid.  She  has  already  seen  how  terrible  has  been, 
the  result  of  the  ruin  of  such  roads  as  she  once  had.  There- 
in may  be  traced  the  hand  of  the  ignorant  and,  perhaps, 
malevolent  legislator,  the  will  of  the  enemy  of  the  people, 
and  the  destroyer  of  the  energies,  and  therefore  of  the 
civilization,  of  a race.  We  have  had  ignorant  legislation  in 
England,  too.  Our  inventors  are  second  to  none,  but  they 
have  been  badly  handicapped,  and  even  now  are  not  entirely 
free  from  the  evil  effects  of  foolish  legal  trammels.  Imagine 
a motor  compelled  by  law  to  have  a man  walking  before  it 
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carrying  a red  flag!  That,  until  recent  times,  was  an 
example  of  land-owners’  legislation  in  England,  a law  which 
postponed  the  development  of  mechanical  traction  by  at 
least  a quarter  of  a century,  and  then  drove  it  across  to 
France  instead  of  retaining  it  in  its  native  land.  With 
such  glaring  errors  before  her,  China  ought  to  see  clearly 
how  to  avoid  them.  It  may  be  that  new  developments  in 
motor  locomotion  may  make  it  possible  for  her  to  spring  at 
once  from  the  Alpha  to  the  Omega  of  traction.  She  has 
never  employed  horses,  mules,  or  donkeys  to  any  extent  for 
this  purpose,  except  in  the  north:  her  pack-horse  has  been 
man.  Now,  possibly  within  the  first  half  of  this  present 
century,  we  may  see  a leap  from  man  to  motors!  Then  what 
a revolution  there  should  be! 

We  have  seen  in  a previous  chapter  that  China  is  not 
without  oil  fields  of  her  own.  They  are  found  in  Shensi, 
Kansu,  and  Szechwan,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  scientific 
exploration  will  discover  yet  other  sources.  The  develop- 
ment of  these,  the  simplification  of  motor  machinery,  its  stan- 
dardizing, and  consequent  cheapening,  cannot  fail  to  effect  an 
almost  miraculous  change  in  the  opening  up  of  this  great 
Empire.  All  that  is  wanted  is  capacity  in  government,  honesty 
in  officials  and  others  employed  in  the  work,  and  education 
of  the  people  up  to  the  higher  life  which  lies  before  them. 
For  after  all,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  better 
civilization  has  always  been,  and  must  always  be,  dependent 
on  a certain  standard  of  creature  comfort.  Great  thoughts 
probably  never  come  into  heads  occupied  by  a consuming 
anxiety  as  to  where  the  next  meal  is  to  come  from. 

The  Yu-ch’uan  Pu,  or  Board  of  Communications,  has,  or 
will  have,  when  the  present  complications  have  once  been 
settled,  a great  problem  before  it.  So  far  as  has  been  made 
public,  its  attention  has  hitherto  been  devoted  to  railways 
alone.  But,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  successful  railways  need 
feeders,  and  these  are  roads.  Railways  and  road  construc- 
tion should  advance  with  equal  steps.  The  former  may  perhaps 
be  left  to  the  initiative  of  the  Central  Government,  the  latter 
to  the  people  of  the  provinces.  Both  will  need  careful  pre- 
vision and  oversight  if  the  result  is  to  be  what  it  should 
be.  In  the  first  place  the  errors  of  the  past  must  be  fully 
recognized;  their  deadening  effect,  and  their  sins  of  omis- 
sion and  commission  must  no  longer  be  ignored.  The  needs  of 
the  present  and  the  future  must  be  sketched  with  a skilled  hand, 
so  that  even  the  earliest  efforts  may  fit  by  and  by  into  the  great 
and  comprehensive  whole  which  is  to  revivify, regenerate, and 
re-establish  theChinese  Empire.  Oncethere  is  a metropolitan 
administration  fully  up-to-date  in  its  knowledge,  its  aspirations, 
and  its  determination,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  effect  will 
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lie  felt  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land.  There  are  two 
"“old  forces”  to  be  noted  with  regard  to  the  particular  portion 
of  New  China’s  development  now  under  consideration.  One 
of  these  has  laid  its  “ dead  hand  ” on  the  Empire  for  ages. 
That  was  the  force  of  despotism,  the  force  which  instead 
of  trusting  the  people  suspected  them.  Instead  of  encour- 
aging intercourse,  this  paralysing  influence  did  all  it  could 
to  suppress  it.  Repression  took  the  place  of  stimulation, 
every  impulse  forward  was  withstood,  every  desire  for 
betterment  frowned  down.  All  this  blind  absolutism  must 
go — is  going,  in  fact,  if  it  be  not  already  gone.  The  other 
force  is  one  to  be  cultivated,  stimulated,  nursed,  and  intensi- 
fied. It  is  that  re-awakened  force  of  Young  China  which  is 
■so  full  of  promise  so  long  as  it  is  wisely  directed.  With 
the  banishment  of  one  and  the  birth  of  the  other,  the  outlook 
for  China,  if  left  alone  to  work  out  her  own  salvation,  is 
promising  enough.  The  sky  is  somewhat  lurid  as  the  old 
regime  sinks  to  its  rest,  but  a ruddy  sunset  is  always  the 
harbinger  of  a brighter  day. 
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A perusal  of  the  preceeding  chapters  will  have  long: 
since  prepared  the  way  for  this,  for  though  China  is  indebted 
to  the  West  for  developments  in  the  most  rapid  forms  of  com- 
munication,telegraphy  and  telephony,  she  had  nothingtolearfi 
so  far  as  the  distribution  of  letters  was  concerned  except  that 
there  are  very  strong  reasons  why  this  particular  branch  of  : 
national  administration  should  be  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  | 
Government.  To  a nation  devoted  to  letters  in  the  literary 
sense,  letters  in  the  epistolary  sense  come  with  so  persistent 
a demand  for  transmission  that  no  one  need  be  surprised  to- 
learn  that  the  Chinese  Government  had  a system  of  couriers 
fully  worked  out  some  3,000  years  ago.  This  was  the  well- 
known  I-Chan  or  Official  Service  of  Couriers.  But  this  was 
not  enough  for  national  use,  seeing  that  it  was  confined  to 
the  use  of  the  Government  alone.  We  have  traced  in  earl- 
ier pages  the  inter-communication  between  province  and 
province  for  commercial  purposes  and  the  needs  of  travel. 
We  have  seen  that  a vast'  internal  trade  has  been  carried  on 
for  ages,  and  when  a nation  is,  over  and  above  this,  a writing 
nation.it  demands  a postal  system  open  to  all  who  are  prepared 
to  pay.  Thedemand  produced  the  supply  in  the  form  of  a num- 
ber of  “ Postal  or  Letter  Hongs,”  which  made  it  their  duty 
to  convey  letters  and  small  packages  by  the  quickest  possible 
routes  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  These  hongs  doubtless 
arose  in  the  first  instance  from  the  private  necessities  of 
bankers  and  merchants  who,  in  course  of  time,  had  widely 
extended  their  operations.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  out 
their  growth  in  detail;  suffice  it  to  say  that  when  foreigners 
first  became  acquainted  with  China  they  found  that  she 
was  in  possession  of  a postal  system  equal  if  not  superior  to 
the  very  best  that  Europe  at  that  time  could  show. 

All  this,  however,  was  in  private  hands.  It  was  the 
result  of  ages  of  experience,  practice,  and  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Armies  of  couriers,  fleets  of  boats,  legions  of  collectors 
were  employed.  The  hongs  knew  exactly  how  muclvblack- 
mail  to  pay  this  or  that  set  of  brigands  in  order  to  “frank  . 
their  parcels:  they  were  prepared  to  do  anything  required  of 
them  by  their  constituents,  even  to  the  extent  of  gathering 
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( their  postal  matter  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  and  of 
larranging  for  such  flexibility  in  procedure  as  would  turn 
(jgrey  the  hair  of  a Western  postal  official  accustomed  to 
‘ Tegular  opening  and  closing  hours.  We  ourselves  have  had 

[personal  experience  in  this  ready  adaptibility.  It  was  our 
fortune  once  to  spend  a summer  holiday  inland  amongst 
the  hills  of  a little  known  part  of  China.  A long  and  tiring 
; journey  was  necessary  to  reach  the  steamer  on  our  return. 

; There  was  first  of  all  a tedious  chair  journey,  then  a boat  trip 
down  a mountain  stream  for  many  miles,  and  finally  another 
in  a “foot-boat”  to  the  steamer.  It  was  here  the  “hong” 
came  in.  The  boat  was  ready  to  the  moment,  and  for  six  and 
a half  hours  the  foot-sculler  worked  without  intermission, 
reaching  our  destination  with  half  an  hour  to  spare,  and 
thus  earning  not  only  his  fee  but  the  grateful  “cumshaw” 
which  accompanied  it.  The  distance  covered  in  the  foot-boat 
was  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  miles  probably. 

The  Customs’  Decennial  Reports  covering  the  period 
between  1892  and  1901  contain  much  interesting  information 
respecting  these  native  postal  hongs  and  to  these  reports 
the  student  of  such  matters  may  turn  with  confidence.  But 
to  give  some  idea  of  their  variety  we  may  record  here  that 
Shanghai  alone  had  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  no  fewer 
than  46  registered  and  27  unregistered  native  postal  hongs. 
One  of  these  was  so  localized  that  it  merely  carried  letters 
to  and  from  Shanghai  and  Woosung,  a distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles.  This  it  did  daily  at  the  rate  of  16  cash  per 
letter,  say  a cent  and  a half.  This  stands  in  sharp  contrast 
to  another  hong  which  had  50  stations  on  its  list,  covering 
several  provinces  and  reaching  as  far  as  to  Chungking  some 
I 1500  or  1600  miles  up  the  Yangtze,  some  of  it  the  most  diffi- 
cult travelling  possible.  The  price  per  letter  for  this  dis- 
; tance  was  200  cash,  and  as  a rule  weights  were  not  too  closely 
scrutinized.  Various  regulations  are  in  force  with  regard 
to  payment  for  letters  thus  sent.  The  sender  or  the  receiver 
may  pay  the  whole,  but  as  a rule  it  seems  to  be  the  custom 
j for  part  to  be  borne  by  one  and  the  remainder  by  the  other. 
Letters  are  forwarded  by  the  quickest  and  earliest  route  if 
they  are  of  any  importance.  Otherwise  they,  with  all  unim- 
portant parcels,  take  the  route  that  is  cheapest. 

1 When  the  Government  first  decided  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a national  service,  it  knew,  of  course,  that  it  would 
| have  to  enter  on  its  task  in  competition  with  these  registered 
; and  unregistered  hongs.  In  some  countries  negociations 
would  have  been  entered  into  and  the  existing  service  would 
have  been  bought  out.  In  others  a limit  of  time  would  have 
been  fixed  when  the  private  establishmentsshould  cease  toact. 
But  things  are  not  so  managed  in  China,  where  vested  in- 
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terests  are  tremendously  strong,  where  the  ruling  power  has 
long  boasted  that  it  proceeds  by  reason — carefully  avoiding 
any  reference  to  the  fact  that  it  has  never  had  power  enough 
to  do  otherwise.  Hence  compulsion, and  the  resulting  monop- 
oly found  in  Western  lands,  were  quite  out  of  the  question* 
and  the  Imperial  Post  found. itself  compelled  to  request  the 
co-operation  of  its  rivals.  It  did  not  hesitate  to  underbid 
them  however,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  its  efforts  to  secure  a 
complete  monopoly  are  on  the  way  to  success. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Imperial  Courier  Sendee  dates, 
back  at  least  to  the  Chow  Dynasty  some  3,000  years  ago.  On 
urgent  occasions  mounted  relays  carried  despatches  at  the 
rate  of  200  miles  per  day,  but  on  ordinary  occasions  foot 
couriers,  even  when  travelling  day  and  night,  cover  no  more 
than  the  same  number  of  li,  say  65  miles  per  day.  Occa- 
sionally even  now,  for  the  I-chan  still  remains  in  operation, 
being  a remunerative  branch  of  the  Government  service  to 
many  officials,  a hurrying  mandarin  is  granted  permission 
to  travel  with  the  Imperial  couriers.  It  was  not  till  1875  that 
any  particular  deviation  from  the  old  custom  took  place. 
But  in  that  year  China,  for  the  first  time  in  her  existence, 
sent  representative  Ministers  to  foreign  lands,  and  it 
was  found  desirable  to  communicate  with  them  as  swiftly 
and  with  as  much  security  as  possible.  This  led  to  the 
establishment  of  an  off-shoot  of  the  I-chan,  the  Wenpao  Chii, 
which  at  first  had  offices  only  at  Tientsin  and  Shanghai 
outside  the  capital,  but  subsequently  widened  its  field  of 
operations  until  it  covered  a great  deal  of  the  coast  work 
hitherto  done  by  its  parent  establishment.  Nor  has  the 
establishment  of  the  Imperial  Post  as  yet  caused  any  cess- 
ation of  its  functions,  probably  from  the  same  cause  that 
secures  the  life  of  its  prototype.  The  first  governmental  under- 
taking which  took  charge  of  general  as  well  as  of  official 
correspondence  was  set  up  by  Liu  Ming-chuan,  Imperial 
High  Commissioner  and  Governor  of  Formosa  after  the 
Franco-Chinese  war  of  18S4-5.  He  established  several  post- 
offices  and  got  3-cent  and  5-cent  stamps  from  England.  Butas 
the  island  was  taken  by  Japan  after  the  war  of  1S94-5  we  need 
not  dwell  further  on  its  isolated  experience  in  this  particular. 

Turning  to  the  first  steps  which  led  the  way  to  the 
present  Imperial  Postal  Department,  we  find  that  as  early 
as  1861  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  despatch  of  the  official  and  private  correspondence  of 
foreign  Ministers  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  at  the 
capital  after  the  war  of  1860.  This  was  especially  necessary 
during  the  winter  months  when  the  northern  ports  were 
frozen  up  and  there  was  no  steamer  service.  The  work 
devolved  on  the  I.  M.  Customs,  as  most  modern  work 
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did  in  the  beginning,  and  we  have  the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert 
Bredon,  the  highest  possible  authority  after  that  of  the  now 
deceased  that  in  the  future,  men  in  China  will  probably 

rank  the  services  of  Sir  Robert  Hart  in  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Postal  Service  higher  than  those  which  have 
secured  the,  at  present,  much  more  highly  praised  Customs. 
As  years  went  by,  Mr.  Detring  and  other  Commissioners  had 
their  share  in  widening  and  improving  the  early  efforts  of 
the  ’sixties.  In  1876  we  find  that  the  Chinese  Government 
had  become  so  much  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  a 
modern  post  that  Li  Hung-chang  was  authorized  to  pro- 
mise to  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  during  the  negociations  which 
ended  in  the  Chefoo  Convention,  that  China  would  willingly 
agree  to  the  establishment  of  a national  postal  system. 
For  various  reasons,  however,  the  Convention,  as  given 
to  the  world,  was  silent  on  the  point.  Two  years  later, 
another  step  was  taken  by  the  introduction  of  Customs  post- 
age stamps,  and  China  was  formally  invited  to  take  steps  to 
join  the  Postal  Union.  This  was  not  possible  at  the  time, 
but  further  extensions  of  existing  arrangements  were  made 
in  1882,  and  finally  on  20th  March  1896,  an  Imperial  Decree 
established  the  Imperial  Post.  The  first  Postal  Secretary 
was  Mr.  H.  Kopsch,  who  held  the  appointment  only  for  a 
year  or  so,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  A.  van  Aalst,  and 
in  1901,  after  another  four  years,  by  Mr.  T.  Piry,  to  whose 
organizing  power  is  largely  due  the  success  of  subsequent 
years.  The  head  office  is,  of  course,  that  of  Peking,  but 
important  provincial  cities,  such  as  Shanghai,  have  branch 
offices  corresponding  to  their  importance.  The  foreign 
contingent  includes  the  Inspector  General  and  his  Head- 
quarters Staff,  Post  Masters  ex-officio,  Postal  Commissioners, 
Postmasters,  Deputy  Postmasters,  and  Assistants,  District 
Inspectors,  Postal  Officers,  aqd  Mail  Escort  Officers,  whilst 
op  the  native  staff  there  are  Inspecting  Clerks,  Chinese 
clerks — linguists  and  non-linguists,  Postal  Agents,  Writers, 
Sorters,  Letter-carriers,  and  miscellaneous  workers  number- 
ing all  told  several  thousand  men.  Mr.  Morse  in  his  book  on 
1 “The  Trade  and  Administration  of  the  Chinese  Empire,” 
p.  387,  says  “Chinese  clerks  are  all  guaranteed,  and  the  whole 
system,  which  in  the  main  rests  on  their  honesty  and  their 
efficiency,  works  satisfactorily,  cases  of  loss,  misbehaviour, 
or  peculation  being  of  extremely  rare  occurrence.”  We  re- 
gret that  information  which  we  ourselves  have  received  from 
reliable  sources  does  not  quite  bear  out  this,  optimistic 
report.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Mr.  Morse  men- 
tions “Chinese  clerks”  only,  and  our  own  information  bears 
more  on  native  Agents,  amongst  whom  old  official  traditions 
respectingthe  perquisites  ofoffice  do  notseem  to  have  entirely 
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died  out.  Perhaps  another  quotation  from  Mr.  Morse,  p. 
389,  may  help  to  explain  this  as  well  as  to  throw  light  on 
other  financial  matters  pertaining  to  the  service.  “The 
Post  Office  is  ‘worked  on  the  cheap’.  Chinese  cheap  labour 
is  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  compatible  with  paying  a 
sufficient  living  wage  to  remove  from  the  staff  the  necessity 
of  supplementing  it  by  peculation.  [We  know,  as  has  already 
been  said,  that  it  is  not  altogether  successful  in  this  respect.] 
In  addition,  much  is  still  provided  from  the  funds  of  the 
Revenue  Department  of  the  Customs.'’  The  salaries  of  the 
higher  foreign  officials,  the  money  for  the  printing  of  the 
millions  of  forms  necessary,  office  expenses,  and  subsidies 
to  mail  steamers  all  come  from  the  funds  of  the  Customs. 
This,  however,  is  not  likely  to  continue  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary. As  the  service  grows,  it  will  be  first  in  a position  to  pay 
its  way,  and  then  doubtless  prove  a source  of  revenue  as 
similar  services  do  in  other  lands. 

At  the  outset  the  Government  charged  a four  cent,  rate 
for  all  domestic  letters  and  maintained  it  for  about  four 
years,  during  which  time  it  was  seen  that,  at  such  a rate, 
there  was  no  hope  of  cutting  into  the  long-established 
business  of  the  letter  hongs  whose  charges  were  lower. 
Consequently  the  rate  was  lowered  by  three-fourths,  and 
only  a single  cent  charged.  This  very  soon  began  to  effect 
its  object.  The  old  firms  were  unable  to  compete  with  any- 
thing like  their  previous  success,  and  from  that  time  to  this 
the  Imperial  Post  has  gradually  improved  whilst  the  letter 
hongs  have  as  gradually  lost  their  position.  In  1904  the 
Government  felt  themselves  so  strong  that  the  rate  was  rais- 
ed from  one  to  two  cents,  and  in  1910  from  two  to  three  cents 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  financial  position  of  the  service. 
The  last  rise  gave  some  little  encouragement  to  the  private 
system,  and  there  was  for  a time  some  loss  in  bulk  of  postal 
matter  on  that  account,  but  the  outlook  seems  to  show  that 
it  is  only  a question  of  time  before  the  official  service  will 
have  everything  in  its  own  hands.  In  some  of  the  open  ports 
there  yet  remain  foreign  post-offices.  In  Shanghai,  for 
example,  there  are  the  British,  French,  German,  Russian, 
American,  and  Japanese.  The  first  named  was  established 
long  years  ago  for  the  benefit  of  merchants  and  of  the  Shang- 
hai community  generally,  “the  others  all  date  from  the 
general  scramble  for  political  influence  of  the  past  dozen 
years.”  (Morse.) 

Though  China  was  not  a member  of  the  Postal  Union 
her  postal  practice  from  the  beginning  has  been  an  obser- 
vance of  its  rules,  and  hence  all  Postal  Union  mail  matter, 
if  fully  prepaid  according  to  tariff  rates,  is  passed  free  at 
Chinese  offices.  Printed  matter  and  heavy  mail  articles  are 
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however,  charged  extra  when  theirdelivery  involves  expensive 
land  carriage  by  couriers. 

The  Commissioners  report  on  the  working  of  the  service 
during  1910  has  recently  been  issued,  and  is  on  the  whole 
very  promising  and  satisfactory,  and  shows  a steady  advance. 
We  can  do  no  better  in  order  to  prove  this  than  to  reprint 
just  enough  of  its  statistics  to  illustrate  our  point.  For  this 
purpose  we  take  the  main  heads  as  given  for  the  years  1906 


In  1906. 

In  1910. 

Head  and  Sub- Head  Offices  

38 

46 

Branch  and  Inland  Offices  

484 

736 

Agencies 

1,574 

4,572 

Articles  dealt  with  

1 13,000,000 

355,000,000 

No.  of  parcels  

1 ,383,000 

3,766,000 

Letters  in  native  clubbed  mail 

7,892,000 

7,409,000 

Registered  articles  

10,577,000 

29,013,000 

Express  letters  

95,000 

1 ,893,000 

Articles  collected  from  letter-boxes, 

box-offices,  and  pillar-boxes 

7,232,000 

20,068,000 

Money  orders  issued  in  Hk.  Taels  ... 

1,538,900 

3,520,000 

* This  refers  to  mail  matter  carried  for  Letter  Hongs,  etc. 

No  one  can  deny  that  this  return  contains  much  ground 
for  congratulation.  The  Chinese  are  a conservative  people 
clinging  to  “old  custom”  with  all  the  force  of  long  association, 
and  hence  are  inclined  to  look  askance  on  anything  that  calls 
for  a disturbance  of  the  status  quo.  If  the  new  postal  system 
had  come  in  frankly  as  an  official  undertaking  to  be  forced 
willynilly  on  everybody,  there  would  have  been  one  of  those 
popular  uprisings  with  which  old  residents  in  China  are  so 
familiar.  When,  however,  the  innovation  came  as  a competi- 
tion with  others,  then  it  was  merely — so  far  as  public  opinion 
went — a matter  of  comparative  cheapness  and  convenience. 
That  which  best  combined  these  must  win  in  the  long  run, 
and  it  is  growing  plainer  every  year  that  the  Governmental 
system  will  be  successful.  It  has,  however,  a tremendous 
amount  of  leeway  to  make  up  before  it  can  hope  to  show 
anything  like  the  returns  of  the  West,  of  the  British  General 
Post  Office  for  example.  It  still  takes  many  days  for  a letter 
to  reach  distant  provincial  capitals  from  Peking  owing  to  the 
lack  of  roads,  railways,  and  modern  means  of  conveyance. 
Thus  a letter  might  go  from  Peking  to  London  and  back 
again  twice  over,  that  is  to  say  it  might  go  four  times  over 
The  ground  from  Peking  to  London  whilst  it  was  going  once 
from  Peking  to  Lhasa,  the  time  occupiedi  being  from  50  to 
-55  days.  That  is  one  more  argument  to  strengthen  those 
dealing  with  the  lack  of  roads  in  our  last  chapter.  We  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  China  will  overcome  all  these  difficul- 
ties in  due  time.  There  is  now  such  a spirit  abroad  amongst 
her  younger  sons  as  must,  within  the  lifetime  of  the  generation 
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now  growing  up,  bring  about  vast  and  far-reaching  changes.. 
All  such  as  facilitate  communications  in  any  way  can  hardly 
be  anything  else  than  pure  gain.  The  old  desire  for  this  will 
assuredly  come  to  the  aid  of  the  new  determination  to  get  it. 

A brief  glance  at  the  history  of  European  experience  in 
Chinese  postal  matters  will  serve  as  a stimulus  to  the  reformer 
as  well  as  a means  tending  to  fairer  comparison  between 
East  and  West  on  the  part  of  the  Western  critic.  In  the 
first  place,  we  find  that  it  was  not  till  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  that  modern  letter-carrying  came  into  vogue 
in  Europe,  and  then  only,  as  in  China  twenty-four  centuries - 
earlier,  for  official  despatches.  The  first  English  post-office 
dates  from  the  seventeenth  century.  Up  to  1 839  postage  aver- 
aged no  less  than  7d.  per  letter,  and  during  the  latter  part  of 
this  time  it  was  a crime  to  send  a letter  otherwise  than  by  the 
official  carriers.  Previous  to  this  private  carriers  of  letters 
for  local  delivery  had  in  one  or  two  instances  tried  the  uniform 
penny  system.  As  early  as  1681  Mr.  Robt.  Murray,  a 
London  upholsterer,  tried  this  plan  in  the  capital,  and  in 
1774  it  was  begun  in  Dublin.  It  was  not  till  1840,  however, 
and  then  only  after  some  years’  experiment  at  a uniform  rate 
of  4d.,  that  the  penny  post  under  Sir  Rowland  Hill  was 
established  by  the  British  Government.  The  effect  at  first 
was  a serious  loss  to  the  revenue,  the  old  rate  for  1839 
showing  a gain  of  £2,500,000,  whilst  that  of  the  following 
year  fell  to  £471,000.  But  what  was  a loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  time  being  was  far  more  than  made  up  by  the 
gain  to  the  people.  By  1870,  even  at  the  penny  rate,  the 
revenue  had  risen  to  £1,500,000. 

When  we  turn  to  the  latest  of  British  reports,  that  which 
brings  our  knowledge  down  to  31st  March  1911,  we  find  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  a cheap  postal  policy.  The  figures  are 
stupendous,  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  human  conception. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  number  of  postal  packets  of  all  descrip- 
tions dealt  with  during  the  year  preceding  was  5,281,100,000, 
a total  which  shows  an  increase  of  3.4  per  cent,  on  the  year 
previous  and  makes  an  average  of  116  packages  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  Kingdom.  As  we  have 
seen  above,  the  corresponding  number  in  the  Chinese  returns 
is  355,000,000,  and  yet  there  are  ten  times  as  man5r  people 
in  China  as  there  are  in  the  British  Isles.  Here  then  is  an 
incentive.  The  more  China  is  opened  up,  the  more  she 
develops  her  resources,  and  the  wider  her  intercourse  with 
the  outer  world,  the  greater  will  be  her  growth  in  wealth,  in 
wisdom,  and  in  profits.  The  net  postal  revenue  of  Great 
Britain  last  year  was  £5,468,685,  but  against  this  we  have 
to  set  losses,  that  on  the  telegraphs  £1,182,321,  that  on 
telephones  £41,830,  leaving  a true  net  revenue  of  £4,244,534.. 
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It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  Why  this  loss  on  telegraphs  and 
telephones?  and  the  answer  is  instructive.  The  postal 
service  was  never  intended  for  the  making  of  profits. 
That  it  has  done  so  is  rather  the  result  of  accident  than 
design.  The  penny  postage  proved  profitable  when  least  ex- 
pected to  do  so.  But  the  rate  was  retained  because  it  was  so 
small  that  everybody  could  afford  it.  Post-cards,  however, 
at  a half-penny  were  introduced  to  meet  a want,  and  have 
been  largely  used.  The  general  figures  show  that  there 
were  sent  through  the  post,  3,047,500,000  letters,  871,400,000 
| post-cards,  1,044,100,000  halfpenny  packets,  and  196,300,000 

(newspapers.  These  do  not  exhaust  the  energies  of  the  British 
Post  Office.  It  is  also  the  banker  of  all  who  have  small-  sums 
I to  save,  and  these  “mickles”  make  a “muckle”  amounting  to 
£46,205,870  in  deposits  in  a single  year.  Another  additional 
duty  put  on  the  Post  Office  of  late  is  the  payment  of  Old  Age 
Pensions.  On  this  account  last  year  there  was  paid  out  no 
less  a sum  than  £9,675,293. 

The  sending  of  telegrams  at  a minimum  charge  of  6d.  has 
proved  for  many  years  so  valuable  a privilege  to  the  country 
at  large  that  although  the  work  is  carried  on  at  an  apparent 
1 loss,  it  is  really  but  taking  money  from  one  of  the  nation’s 
pockets  to  put  it  in  the  other.  The  same  is  true  of  the  more 
recent  telephone  development,  and  China  would  be  well 
advised  to  look  on  her  great  national  service  on  similar  lines, 
that  is  to  say,  as  a useful  necessity  of  great  value  to  the  nation 
even  if  the  revenue  does  not  benefit  directly  thereby. 

Such  men  as  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  have  for  years  taken 
the  utmost  interest  in  postal  matters.  It  is  largely  due  to 
them  that  postage  from  Shanghai  to  England  has  dropped 
from  15  pence  or  more  to  one  penny.  There  is  now  a uni- 
versal penny  postage  throughout  the  British  Empire  in  which 
letters  are  carried  sometimes  as  many  as  15,000  or  16,000 
miles  for  that  simple  coin.  We  have  confidence  in  the 
postal  future  of  China,  once  her  internal  difficulties  have  been 
overcome.  Thefield  is  immense:  the  outlook  highly  promising. 
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EARLY  TREATIES. 

The  question  of  treaties  goes  to  the  very  foundation  of 
the  difficulties  which  at  first  arose  between  China  and  the 
West.  We  pass  over  those  with  Russia  beginning  with  the 
Treaty  of  Nerchinsk  in  1689,  since  they  did  not  result  in 
anything  more  than  local  agreements  involving  little  or  no- 
thing of  principle,  and  come  at  once  to  the  consideration  of 
the  period  immediately  before  the  outbreak  of  the  first 
hostilities  between  China  and  Great  Britain.  Sufficient  time 
has  now  elapsed  for  this  to  be  treated  with  all  the  impartialit\r 
of  history,  for  not  only  have  material  changes  produced 
immense  results  but  the  mental  and  moral  outlook  of  the 
educated  amongst  the  Chinese  people  has  been  so  widened 
in  the  interval  as  to  have  produced  the  events  amongst 
which  we  live  now  in  this  year  of  grace  1911.  The  plain, 
simple  truth  may,  therefore,  be  told  without  fear  of  offence 
to  a world  ready  to  recognize  it  as  such. 

We  do  not  propose  to  turn  back  to  the  first  appearance 
of  Europeans  in  Chinese  waters.  For  three  hundred  years 
China  had  had  experience  of  Western  visits  and  visitors,  and 
if  that  experience  had  not  been  altogether  pleasant  the  fault 
lay  quite  as  much  with  visitor  as  with  host.  When,  there- 
fore, it  become  the  turn  of  the  British  to  take  the  lead  in 
Chinese  commerce  there  were  a good  many  reasons  why  the 
Chinese  should  have  determined  as  far  as  possible  to  keep 
them  at  arm’s  length  except  on  Chinese  terms. 

What  these  terms  were  is  well  known.  China  had  no 
notion  of  international  law,  a defect  in  her  education  which 
was  irrevocably  fated  to  bring  her  into  conflict  with  those 
who  had.  This  is  a point  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  dwell 
for  a moment.  Some  of  her  own  apologists,  and  even  some 
foreign  supporters,  have  attempted  to  exhibit  her  in  the 
character  of  an  ill-used,  much  abused,  and  entirely  to  be 
commiserated  state  which  was  vindictively  assailed  by  would- 
be  despoilers  of  her  rights.  If  she  wished  to  hold  aloof, 
who  was  to  say  her  nay  ? Was  she  not  independent,  and 
could  she  not  do  what  she  would  with  her  own?  We  have  en- 
deavoured with  no  little  care  to  discover  whether  there  is  any 
foundation  for  this  course  of  argument, and  we  have  to  confess 
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our  inability  to  find  anything  in  any  authority  on  Inter- 
national Law  which  gives  the  smallest  support  to  such  a con- 
tention. For  what  was  the  situation  ? China  was  willing  to 
have  intercourse  with  the  outer  world  but  only,  as  we  have 
said,  on  her  own  terms.  What  those  terms  were  may  be 
summed  up  in  four  words,  “Our  supremacy:  your  depen- 
dence.” Here,  then,  was  direct  conflict,  since  the  theory  on 
which  all  international  intercourse  is  carried  on  is  that  of 
equality.  Just  as,  in  all  civilized  states,  all  citizens  are 
equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  so  is  it  with  the  comity  of 
states.  Nothing  is  more  clearly  laid  down  by  Grotius, 
Vattel,  Wolf,  Wheaton,  and  other  authorities,  ancient  and 
modern,  than  this.  When,  therefore,  China  scouted  the  idea 
of  equality,  it  was  evident  either  that  she  would  have  to  give 
way  or  that  the  West  must  retire.  She  did  not  belong  to 
the  family  of  nations  for  the  simple  reason  that  she  thought 
herself  above  them.  With  so  much  certain,  the  next  ques- 
tion is  whether  she  was  justified  in  her  attitude?  We  do  not 
mean  whether  her  own  estimate  of  her  importance  was 
correct — her  own  sons  know  now  that  it  was  not — but 
whether  she,  or  any  other  nation,  has  the  right  to  place  a 
ring  fence  round  its  territory  and  refuse,  with  equal  abso- 
lutism, ingress  and  egress.  The  common  sense  of  the 
people  of  the  world  has  prevented  such  a claim  from  finding 
any  place  amongst  the  archives  of  international  law.  Much 
stress  is  thus  laid  on  questions  of  independence  and  what 
they  mean,  but  the  most  exclusive  independence  is  tacitlj'- 
assumed  to  be  the  independence  of  the  member  of  a society, 
and  not  that  of  a Robinson  Crusoe.  It  is  important  that 
this  fact  should  be  remembered,  as  without  it  many  passages 
from  authorities  might  be  cited  to  show  that  China  could, 
of  right,  refuse  to  have  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  right  of  entering  into  international  covenants 
with  foreign  states  is  one  of  the  rights  which  Lord  Philli- 
more  considers  incident  to  independence.  Another  is  the 
right  to  a free  development  of  national  resources  by 
commerce. 

This  brings  us  to  an  important  fact,  viz.  that  China  was 
not  opposed  to  commerce.  So  long  as  trade  was  carried 
on  by  a subservient  Company  such  as  the  East  India  Co. 
there  was  little  to  complain  of.  The  supervisors  of  the 
traffic  at  Canton  were  content  to  eat  humble  pie,  often  of 

1*  the  most  offensive  kind,  because  they  were  making  their 
fortunes  so  rapidly  as  to  be  willing  to  put  up  with  anything. 
But  even  they  kicked  sometimes  against  exactions,  and  after 

Ia  while  could  be  relied  on  to  resist  a much-loved  Chinese 
ciistom  which  makes  a community  of  innocent  people  res- 
| jponsible  for  the  misdeeds  of  one  who  is  guilty.  Beyond 
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this,  however,  they  did  not  go.  That  eveiji  under  sucht 
circumstances  life  was  worth  the  living  is  plain  from  the 
graphic  accounts  left  us  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  recently  repub- 
lished. It  was  not  till  after  the  termination  of  the  East 
India  Company’s  monopoly  in  1834  that  real  trouble  began. 
Lord  Napier  came  as  a representative  of  the  Majesty  of 
England,  and  not  as  a mere  Superintendent  of  Trade.  Lord; 
Napier,  therefore,  demanded  access  to  officials  of  the  highest 
rank  on  equal  terms.  But,  of  course  this,  under  the  con- 
ditions then  existent,  was  impossible,  and  in  the  worry  of  it 
all,  Lord  Napier  took  ill  and  died.  Captain  Charles  Elliot 
who  succeeded  him  went  to  extremes  in  conciliation,  failing 
all  the  more  certainly  on  that  account.  Neither  he  nor 
his  successors  were  altogether  to  blame  for  this.  The}7  were, 
placed  by  their  instructions  on  the  horns  of  a dilemma.  On 
the  one  hand  they  were  directed  to  communicate  with  the 
officials  on  terms  of  equality,  on  the  other  they  were  enjoined 
to  use  all  possible  means  of  conciliation.  The  British 
authorities  in  the  Foreign  Office  may  perhaps  be  excused 
for  not  knowing  that  these  two  orders  were  mutually  des- 
tructive. At  any  rate  the  upshot  was  that  Napier  was 
impaled  on  the  horn  of  equality,  whilst  Elliot  came  to  condign 
grief  over  his  efforts  at  conciliation. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  two  nations  drifted  into  war.  There 
was  no  other  possible  way  out  of  the  deadlock.  Something 
must  bend  or  break  in  all  such  cases.  This  was  really  an 
example  of  one  country  against  all — China  contra  mundum. 
The  catastrophe  was  finally  due  to  two  misconceptions  which 
arose  after  the  arrival  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner  Lin  in 
Canton.  With  characteristic  impetuosity  he  set  about  the 
attainment  of  his  objects,  the  destruction  of  opium  being 
one.  Such  tactics  were  not  by  any  means  new.  Our  dealers 
in  Canton  were  accustomed  to  the  thunders  of  the  vamen. 
They  had  heard  them  many  times  and  knew  what  they  por- 
tended. Whoever  the  Jupiter,  he  had  previously  been 
placated  by  means  well  known  to  the  Hong-merchants  and 
their  business  contemporaries.  The  thunder-bolts  were  all 
sham  ; the  lightning,  stage  lightning.  There  would  be  a great 
deal  of  noise,  and  then  everything  would  go  on  as  before. 
The  Chinese  trading  community  fully  believed  this,  and  as 
fully  depended  on  our  continued  submissiveness. 

They  were  wrong  in  both.  Lin,  whatever  his  faults,  was 
a comparatively  honest  man,  and  incorrupt  when  measured 
by  the  practice  of  his  class.  He  was,  moreover,  of  strong 
character,  and  for  once  what  emanated  from  the  yamen  as 
an  order  was  expected  to  be  carried  out.  In  England,  too. 
there  was  a Lin,  whose  surname  was  Palmerston.  Of  all 
British  Foreign  Ministers  up  to  that  time,  he  alone  had 
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jgrasped  the  true  inwardness  of  the  Chinese  situation.  Once 
for  all  he  was  determind  that  the  absurdities  of  the  Peking 
claims  to  the  overlordship  of  the  world  must  be  resisted 
and  exposed! 

That  meant  war.  The  alternative  between  a recognition 
of  the  rules  accepted  by  the  general  body  of  civilized  states 
or  isolation  was  to  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  first  principles 
in  which  neither  academic  reason  nor  reverence  have  any 
part.  Academic  discussions,  which  so  often,  especially  in 
China,  lead  to  nothing,  were  to  be  set  aside,  the  diplomatist 
gave  place  to  the  soldier,  and  the  pen  to  the  sword.  China 
♦did  not  desire  to  be  recognized  as  a member  of  the  family  of 
nations  unless  she  could  be  recognized  as  supreme  over  them 
all.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  reluctant  England  to  show — all  other 
lands  looking  on  with  approval  so  far  as  they  understood 
the  matter — -that  the  Imperial  attitude  could  not  be  main- 
tained. We  need  not  pursue  the  course  of  the  operations 
which  followed.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  on  the  29th  August 
1842,  there  was  signed  at  Nanking  (where,  possibly,  an 
even  more  important  treaty  may  be  arranged  ere  long),  the 
first  “Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship,  and  Commerce”  to  which 
the  sign  manual  of  China  had  ever  been  attached  on  the  new 
footing  of  equality.  Two  years  before  this  British  merchants 
ffiad  suggested  to  the  British  Government  the  lines  on  which 
;such  a treaty  should  be  drawn.  We  cannot  better  show 
their  moderation  than  by  summarizing  their  main  points.  It 
was  first  held  desirable  that  other  ports besidesCanton  should 
be  opened.  Subsequent  events  have  more  than  justified  this 
■even  in  the  eyes  of  China  herself.  It  was  next  declared  that 
instead  of  the  close  monopoly  held  by  the  Hong  merchants  at 
Canton — forthe  greater  convenienceof  official  squeezing — the 
right  to  trade  should  be  thrown  open  to  every  native  merchant 
who  cared  to  avail  himself  of  it.  For  the  few  Cantonese  who 

■ objected  to  this  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  to  welcome 
it.  Next  it  was  suggested  that  the  treatment  of  Europeans  as 
•inferiors  should  cease,  and  that  foreigners  should  be  permitted 
tohave  their  wives  and  families  living  with  them  at  open  ports. 
The  necessity  for  such  a stipulation  as  this  raises  a smile  in 
these  days.  Fourthly,  it  was  hoped  that  a fixed  tariff  of  im- 
port and  export  duties  would  be  drawn  up  and  adhered 
to.  One  of  the  greatest  curses  attached  to  Cantonese 
trade  had  been  the  arbitrariness  of  the  official  exactions 
.against  which  there  was  no  appeal.  Direct  communication 
with  the  Emperor  was  recommended  as  well  as  with  the 
officials.  This,  however,  was  not  attained  till  long  after. 
The  suggestion  that  the  British  community  should  not 

■ collectively  be  held  responsible  for  individual  misdeeds 
♦closed  the  list. 
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If  now  we  glance  at  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Nanking: 
we  shall  see  how  far  these  recommendations  were  carried  out. 
Article  I opened  five  ports  all  told.  Article  II  placed  Consuls 
at  them  in  order  to  see  that  the  British  merchant  behaved 
himself.  Article  III  ceded  Hongkong.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  not  so  very  long  before,  the  British  community  at  Canton 
found  itself  homeless.  It  had  been  driven  from  Canton  to 
Macao,  whence,  in  face  of  a Chinese  army,  it  was  driven 
again,  to  find  shelter  on  board  ships  which  lay  in  the  harbour 
of  Hongkong,  then  the  home  of  a few  farmers  but  mainly 
the  resort  of  pirates,  professional  and  amateur.  To  provide 
against  a recurrence  of  so  inconvenient  an  incident  as  this,  the 
practically  worthless  island  was  ceded,  and  its  native  inhabi- 
tants to-day  will  remember  with  pleasure  that  for  one  dollar 
made  there  by  the  original  inhabitants  there  are  at  least  an 
hundred  thousand  pocketed  now  by  their  successors.  The 
following  articles  dealt  with  the  indemnity,  abolished  the  Hong 
merchants’  monopoly, imposed thefixed tariff, andsettled  terms 
under  which  equality  in  correspondence  was  to  be  secured.. 

Such  a treaty  as  this  was  of  vastly  more  importance 
than  many  which  figure  more  largely  in  the  world's  archives. 
It  affected  three  parties.  Many  treaties  are  confined  to 
two — those  who  make  them.  But  over  and  above  England 
and  China  there  was  a third  great  party,  to  wit,  the  outer 
world.  It  was  openly  recognized  by  other  nations,  and  com- 
mented on  with  much  appreciation,  that  British  action  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  the  acts  of  a mandatory  carrying  out 
the  wishes  of  the  civilized  world.  Nothing  that  she  gained 
was  gained  for  herself  alone.  France  and  America  im- 
mediately entered  into  the  fruits  of  her  labours,' their  am- 
bassadors acknowledging  in  the  handsomest  manner  their 
indebtedness.  A brief  enquiry  into  the  effect  of  this  epoch- 
marking agreement  will  show  its  main  results.  To  England 
and  the  outer  world  its  consequences  were  highly  important, 
laying  as  it  did  the  foundation  on  which  all  the  rest  of  China's 
development  has  been  built.  So  far  as  England  herself 
was  concerned,  it  should  have  secured  permanent  peace. 
That  it  did  not  was  largely  the  fault  of  the  manner  in  which 
England  carried  out  her  part  of  the  bargain.  Without  the 
slightest  desire  to  quarrel  with  China  in  any  way,  indeed, 
with  the  strongest  wish  to  be  friendly,  England  not  only  took 
no  adequate  care  to  see  that  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  were 
rigorously  observed,  but  actually  reverted  to  her  old  con- 
ciliatory method,  hoping  that  everything  desirable  would  by 
and  by  be  attained  from  Chinese  good-will.  But  England 
had  utterly  misread  the  China  of  that  day.  So  soon  as  it 
was  seen  that  treaty  stipulations  were  to  be  infringed  with; 
impunity,  the  foundation  was  laid  for  another  war. 
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The  effect  on  China  was  very  different  from  what  was 
hoped,  if  not  expected.  She  had  given  way  to  superior  force, 
and  therefore,  according  to  her  teaching,  was  not  morally 
bound  by  her  promises.  From  the  very  outset,  then,  her 
determination  was  to  upset  the  Treaty  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  to  observe  only  those  of  its  obligations  which  could  not 
be  broken  with  impunity.  The  easiest  of  all  to  break  was 
that  ordaining  equality.  In  a thousand  different  ways,  in 
the  pettiest  and  most  ridiculous  manner,  this  stipulation  was 
made  a dead  letter  and  continued  so  to  be  for  decades  after, 
The  character  “I”  (barbarian)  was  found  in  official  corres- 
pondence nearly  thirty  years  later,  and  to  this  day  is  used  by 
natives  outside  in  their  name  for  the  Shanghai  Settlement. 
Contempt  for  the  foreigner  led  to  the  flouting  of  his  rights. 
Trade  regulations  were  ignored  or  set  aside.  Many  wordy 
conflicts  resulted.  Contradictory  stipulations,  or  those  which 
under  the  circumstances  might  be  made  to  appear  contradic- 
tory led  to  endless  disputes.  To  take  an  example.  The 
treaties  of  the  early  days  very  properly  left  natives  living  in 
the  Settlements  to  the  control  of  their  own  officials.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  laid  down  that  foreign  merchants  should  be 
at  liberty  to  employ  as  much  native  labour  as  they  might 
need  for  their  business.  Then  cases  arose  in  which  native 
officials  used  their  right  of  control  over  their  countrymen  in 
such  a way  as  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  foreigner  to 
native  labour.  This  would  never  have  happened,  of  course, 
had  the  relations  been  friendly  and  comparable  with  those  of 
the  West.  As  they  were  not,  the  eastern  world  saw  at  times 
Western  authorities  defending  a wrong  for  fear  of  forfeiting 
a right,  and  native  authorities  attacking  a right  for  fear  of 
suffering  a wrong.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  these  battles  were 
fought  out  by  British  Consuls,  often  with  the  loyal  co-oper- 
ation of  their  American  colleagues.  But  it  was  evident  that 
events  which  led  to  so  much  friction  must  in  the  end  engender 
heat  enough  to  cause  another  explosion.  And  so  it  was.  The 
next  war,  based  on  many  grievances,  came  to  be  known  as 
the  “Arrow  War”  from  the  name  of  the  lorcha  which  was  its- 
immediate  cause.  The  incident  itself  took  place  in  October, 
1856,  but  what  with  negociations,  dragged  out  in  the  hope 
that  war  might  be  averted,  the  intervention  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  and  the  repulse  at  Taku,  25th  June  1859,  it  was  not 
till  the  24th  October  1860,  that  peace  was  made  at  Peking,, 
and  a new  basis  of  intercourse  laid  down  in  the  Treaty  then 
signed. 

This  widened  the  foundation  on  which  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  build  the  present  structure.  It  was  arranged  that 
ambassadors  might  visit  and  reside  in  Peking,  that  there 
should  be  no  derogatory  ceremonies  required  of  them,  that 
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religious  toleration  should  be  the  law  of  the  land,  that 
foreigners  might  travel  under  passport  anywhere  throughout 
the  Empire,  that  other  ports  should  be  opened,  that  foreigners 
should  be  at  liberty  to  employ  natives  “in  any  lawful 
capacity”,  whilst  extraterritoriality  was  expressty  laid  down 
for  the  first  time  in  a British  treaty.  China  was,  in  fact,  to 
be  for  the  future,  a nation  amongst  nations,  not  a secluded 
community  isolated  by  a mistaken  conceit. 

We  have  said  above  that  early  treaty  days  are  so  far 
distant  from  the  present  time  that  they  may  be  looked  at 
with  all  the  impartiality  with  which  we  view  events  of  still 
earlier  days.  It  would  be  interesting  at  this  present  j uncture 
to  have  the  opinion  of  a well-educated  native  on  our  present- 
ation of  the  facts.  By  such  a man  we  mean,  of  course,  one 
versed  in  Western  as  well  as  Eastern  lore,  such  a one,  for 
example,  as  H.  E.  Wu  Ting-fang,  now  appointed  Foreign 
Minister  to  the  Revolutionary  party.  The  attitude  of  the 
revolutionists  is  so  strongly  anti-official  that  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  contentions  raised  above  would  be 
accepted  by  them.  The  Revolutionary  party  hold  their 
official  class  under  the  Manchu  Imperial  regime  responsible 
for  all  the  evils  which  have  befallen  China  ever  since 
1840.  In  one  sense  this  condemnation  is  just:  in  another, 
not  so.  It  is  just  in  regard  to  such  results  as  are  due  to 
wilful  ignorance  and  perversity.  But  who  is  to  decide  how 
far  the  ignorance — illimitable  as  it  was, — and  the  perversity, 
however  obstinate,  were  wilful.  There  lies  the  difficulty 
in  awarding  blame.  In  the  early  days  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
before  the  teaching  of  travel  and  the  arrival  of  the  practical 
knowledge  of  the  West,  the  belief  in  Chinese  superiority  was 
honest  in  every  way.  It  was  based  on  what  was  known  of 
the  immediate  surroundings,  and  being  so  based  was  well 
based.  China  zvas  superior  to  her  neighbours.  Till  recent 
times  she  was,  as  we  have  seen,  superior  even  to  the  West  in 
many  ways.  Hereditary  beliefs  in  this  respect  were  not  to 
be  abandoned  in  a day  or  at  the  challenge  of  any  upstart. 
Denunciation  of  such  men  as  Lin,  Ki-ying,  Yeh,  Sang-ko- 
lin-sin,  Tseng  Kuo-fan,  and  others  of  that  type  ought  to  be 
indulged  in  with  extreme  caution.  Many  of  the  men  of  that 
day  were  true  patriots,  doing  what,  according  to  their  lights, 
was  the  only  right  and  proper  thing  to  do.  It  is  quite  a 
common,  and  a remarkably  easy,  practice  to  accuse  a man 
of  one  era  and  condemn  him  by  the  standards  of  another. 
We  wish  to  avoid  that  error,  and  we  feel  sure  the  most 
enlightened  of  our  revolutionary  friends  would  like  to  do 
same. 

When,  however,  they  come  to  recent  times,  when  they 
arrive  at  the  events  of  the  present  day.  their  condemnation 
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and  ours  may  have  a little  more  reason,  for  there  is  no 
excuse  for  ignorance  in  these  times  of  travel,  of  elec- 
tricity, of  the  modern  press,  and  of  a score  of  other  means 
of  enlightenment.  If  igorance  now  remains  it  may  well  be 
described  as  wilful.  If  there  is  perversity  in  the  main- 
tenance of  old  abuses,  old  wrongs,  old  errors,  and  there  has 
been,  then  we  agree  that  such  perversity  is  wilful  per- 
versity and  as  such  should  be  reprobated.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  decide  how  far  it  is  deserving  of  punishment.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  punishment  in  the  ordinary  sense 
is  uncalled  for,  and  that  removal  of  the  obstacles  to  progress 
should  meet  all  requirements. 

One  final  thought  with  regarded  to  the  early  treaties 
remains  to  noted.  We  have  good  ground  to  believe  that  most 
of  the  enlightened  Sons  of  Han  in  these  days  feel  that  they 
have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  fact  that 
their  conflicts  with  the  West  during  their  weakest  days  were 
principally  with  Great  Britain.  She  has  left  them  with  an 
Empire  intact  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  and  in  her  they 
have  to-day  one  of  the  staunchest  of  their  well-wishers.  If 
ever  the  desires  of  the  people  of  China  are  frustrated,  it  will 
not  be  with  her  desire  or  consent.  Things  might  have  been 
far  different. 
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Our  last  chapter  should  have  made  it  plain  that  the  two 
conflicts  in  which  England  was  engaged  against  China,  in 
the  second  of  which  she  was  the  ally  of  France,  were,  in  no 
international  sense  of  the  word,  wars  of  aggression.  It 
would  only  be  in  accordance  with  our  desires  if  we  could 
with  equal  truth  and  certainty  report  the  same  of  all  the 
conflicts,  diplomatic  and  other,  which  have  occurred  since. 
But,  unfortunately,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  that  is  impossible. 
Indeed  aggression  had  begun  before  1860,  though  not  in  the 
form  of  war.  By  virtue  of  her  early  connexion  with  China, 
Russia  had  secured  as  early  as  1727  the  right  to  a residence 
in  Peking  for  an  Ecclesiastical  Mission,  and  thus  had  an 
advantage  over  other  Powers  in  the  insight  gained  into  the 
methods  of  Chinese  diplomatic  and  political  procedure,  as 
well  as  in  the  opportunities  arising  from  time  to  time  to 
forward  her  own  interests.  Her  extraordinarily  rapid  con- 
quest of  Siberia  had  reached  a crucial  point  about  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Yermak,  Cossack, 
pirate,  freebooter, and  hero,  had  crossed  the  “Girdle”  (Ural* 
in  1581.  In  fifty-five  years  his  companions  and  followers  had 
reached  the  Pacific!  To  some  extent  they  had  even  subjugated 
the  immense  territory  between.  No  such  feat  was  ever 
accomplished  by  any  other  race,  if,  perhaps,  we  except  that 
of  Genghis  Khan.  But  the  Pacific  which  Russia  had  reached 
was  the  frozen  Pacific,  and,  as  if  she  smelt  open  water,  her 
tendency  was  to  the  south.  In  1644,  Poyarkoff  reached  the 
Amur.  KhabarofF  followed,  but  the  Treaty  of  Nerchinsk 
provided  for  the  relinquishment  of  all  Russian  claims  to  the 
Amur.  It  was  not  till  1847  that  the  energetic  Muravieff,  just 
in  the  prime  of  life,  became  Governor  in  Siberia,  and  set 
himself  to  acquire  a Russian  right  to  the  great  river.  The 
Crimean  War,  strange  to  say,  assisted  him,  since  he  had  to 
oppose  the  French  and  English  on  the  coast.  This  he  did 
successfully,  at  the  same  time  gaining  concessions  from  the 
Chinese.  In  1858  the  convention  of  Aigun  secured  the 
coveted  prize,  the  left  bank  of  the  Amur,  and  two  years  later 
the  coast  district  down  to  the  border  of  Korea  and  including 
Vladivostok  also  became  Russian.  Thus  it  was  that,  owing. 
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to  the  Taiping  rebellion  and  the  war  with  France  and  Eng- 
land, these  vast  territories  were  lost  to  China  without  the 
firing  of  a shot.  Russia  had  made  good  use  of  her  oppor- 
tunity. It  may  be  argued  that  China  had  never  made  any  use 
of  her  northern  confines  and  that  it  was  better  for  them  to  be 
;n  the  hands  of  a people  who  both  could  and  would.  There 
is  much  force  in  the  argument.  But  there  was  far  more  in 
the  position  which  Russia  thus  attained,  a position  which  she 
has  ever  since  sought  to  improve  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
pressure  on  the  Chinese  Government.  From  that  time  to 
this  the  relations  of  China  with  Russia  have  been  those  of  a 
small  boy,  who  has  an  apple,  with  a bigger  one  who  wants 
it.  Ili,  Kashgaria,  Tibet,  Mongolia,  and  Manchuria  have  all 
at  one  time  or  another  been  subject  to  nibbles  and  similar 
efforts  in  that  direction.  Such  was  Russian  land  hunger 
till  1904.  What  it  may  be  in  the  future,  probably  she  herself 
does  not  know.  Only  the  future  can  unfold  the  destinies  of 
to-day.  But  the  Chinese  student  cannot  fail  to  note  the 
difference  between  nations  whose  aim  is  mutual  profit, 
and  others  whose  advance  is  marked  only  for  and  by 
conquest. 

Turning  to  the  British  treaties  with  China  since  1860, 
we  find  few  that  may  be  classed  as  political,  many  which  are 
purely  or  almost  purely  commercial.  One  agreement,  come 
to  in  1866,  dealt  with  the  question  of  Coolie  Emigration. 
The  Coolie  traffic  had  become  what  was  virtually  a slave 
trade,  marked  by  all  the  atrocities  common  to  the  collection 
of  African  slaves  except  the  actual  raiding  of  villages.  Native 
kidnappers  were  sent  out  to  inveigle,  to  entrap,  and  to  decoy 
unsuspicious  coolies  with  the  promise  of  high  wages  and 
other  alluring  baits.  These  men  were  shipped  off  to  the 
West  Indies,  Brazil,  or  elsewhere,  being  at  times  treated  on 
the  way  in  the  most  shameful  manner.  The  1 866  convention, 
therefore,  was  specially  intended  to  secure  justice  and  right 
treatment  to  these  men. 

In  1875  there  arose  the  Margary  murder  case,  and  for 
more  than  a year  the  relations  between  England  and  China 
were  strained,  Sir  Thomas  Wade  at  one  time  being  on  the 
point  of  calling  on  the  British  Government  to  use  force. 
Fortunately  this  disaster  was  avoided.  Negociations  con- 
tinued, and  the  Chefoo  Convention  was  the  result.  This, 
though  signed  at  Chefoo  on  the  13th  September  1876,  was  not 
finally  ratified  till  6th  May  1886. 

It  was  found  necessary  even  so  late  as  1880  to  make  a 
new  effort  to  place  the  business  relations  of  British  and 
Chinese  officials  on  a better  footing,  and  a draft  memo- 
randum was  drawn  up  and  left  attheTsungli  Yamen  by  Mr. 
Brenan  on  the  22nd  January  1880.  This  suggested  certain 
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improvements,  such  that  “whether  at  a port  or  in  the 
interior,  a Consular  officer  having  occasion  to  speak  to  the 
Governor-General,  or  Governor,  of  a province,  should  be 
assured  access  to  the  high  authority,  and  that  when  admitted 
into  his  Yamen  should  be  treated  as  a visitor,  and  not  as  the 
subordinate  of  the  Chinese  official.'’  Their  correspondence 
was  not  to  be  in  such  a form  as  to  imply  subservience.  Red 
circles  drawn  on  documents,  to  show  that  they  are  in  the 
nature  of  a command,  should  not  be  used  in  communication 
with  British  officials.  The  fact  that  any  such  communication 
should  have  been  necessary  forty  years  after  the  first  war- 
points  to  two  things — the  tenacity  with  which  the  Chinese 
authorities  clung  to  their  supposed  superiority,  and  the  com- 
plaisance of  the  British  in  not  effectively  resenting  it 
earlier. 

Amongst  treaties  which  have  contained  some  portion  of 
political  reason  for  their  negociation  may  be  mentioned  those 
connected  with  China’s  southern  boundary.  Here  France 
and  England  were  interested  respectively  in  Tongking  and 
Burma.  China’s  suzerainty  over  these  was  of  so  shadowy 
a character  that  she  was  never  able  to  do  more  than  protest 
against  the  interference  of  these  Western  Powers,  but  the 
rivalry  of  these  Powers  themselves  more  than  once  brought 
her  into  antagonism  with  one  or  the  other,  and  in  a small 
fway  there  was  a re-introduction  of  a state  of  affairs  similar 
/-to  that  which  a century  before  had  caused  so  much  Anglo- 
French  rivalry  in  India.  China  knew  to  what  an  extent 
British  influence  had  extended  in  the  Indian  peninsula,  but 
she  did  not  know  how  much  that  spread  was  due  to  the 
necessity  Great  Britain  was  under  of  fighting  her  formid- 
able European  rival.  Fortunately,  however,  nothing  worse 
happened  to  the  Chinese  than  the  semi-successful  conflict 
which  they  waged  against  France  in  1SS4-5,  and  the  recti- 
fication of  the  southern  boundary.  Great  Britain  partici- 
pated with  the  other  Powers  in  the  Final  Protocol  after 
the  Boxer  War,  and  was  the  first  to  negociate  a new  treaty 
subsequent  to  that  event.  This  was  the  Mackay  Treaty  of 
1902,  in  which,  even  so  soon  after  the  Boxer  trouble,  Brit- 
ain showed  unmistakable  signs  that  she  was  fully  aware 
that  the  China  of  the  future  would  be  a new  China,  a China 
with  whom  it  would  be  possible  to  treat  as  one  Power  treats 
with  another  Power  in  the  West. 

The  Mackay  Treaty,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many 
of  its  provisions  have  remained  a dead  letter  so  far.  is  never- 
theless a highly  important  document.  It  showed  that  Brit- 
ain was,  even  immediately  after  such  an  outburst  as  that 
of  the  Boxers,  prepared  to  look  upon  China  as  she  had  pre- 
viously looked  on  Japan,  as  a nation  fitted  for  a great  future. 
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and  only  needing  sympathy  and  guidance  to  attain  it.  Eng- 
land had  taken  this  course  in  Japan  with  complete  success. 
Hence  we  find  in  the  Treaty  of  1902  glimpses  into  a future 
which,  however  obscured  with  clouds  at  the  moment,  may 
at  any  time  burst  forth  into  the  resplendent  glories  of  a 
bright  noon-day.  Article  II  in  that  Treaty  notified  the  fact 
that  a national  coinage  was  to  be  secured,  and,  but  for  the 
revolutionary  outbreak,  this  would  riow  be  in  process  of 
realization.  Article  VI  provides  for  increased  facilities  at 
the  open  ports  for  bonding  and  re-packing  merchandise  in 
bond.  Article  VII  deals  with  the  protection  of  Trade  Marks, 
respecting  which  Great  Britain  has  entered  into  reciprocal 
relations  with  other  Foreign  Powers.  Article  VIII  deals 
with  an  even  more  important  matter,  the  abolition  of  likin 
and  other  dues  which  impede  the  free  circulation  of  com- 
modities and  injure  the  interests  of  trade.  Under  the  same 
Article  it  was  agreed  that  in  addition  to  an  effective  five  per 
cent,  import  duty,  as  provided  for  in  the  Protocol  of  1901, 
a special  surtax  might  be  levied  to  compensate  for  the 
abolition  of  likin.  New  rules  were  laid  down  in  Article  X for 
the  navigation  of  inland  waters,  mining  regulations  being 

I revised  in  Article  IX.  But  the  article  of  greatest  promise 
comes  nearer  the  end:  Article  XII,  providing  for  the  possible  n 
surrender  of  extra-territorial  rights  when  reform  of  the 
Chinese  judicial  system  shall  warrant  that  highly  important U 
step.  Great  Britain  agrees  to  give  every  assistance  to  such  R 
reform,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  whatever  the  upshot  of  the  ' 
1911  revolutionary  movement,  it  cannot  fail  to  awaken  in 
the  hearts  of  its  enthusiasts  a keen  desire  for  the  hastening 
of  the  day  when  China  who,  through  the  ignorance  of  her 
rulers  and  the  isolation  of  her  people,  imagined  herself 
entitled  to  the  homage  of  the  world,  will  be  more  than 
delighted  to  find  herself  admitted  amongst  them  to  the 
equality  she  now  craves  and  will  then  deserve.  Another 
important  Article  in  this  Treaty,  No.  XV,  provides  for  decen- 
I nial  revisions  of  the  tariff.  This  cannot  fail  to  be  a provi- 
sion of  a highly  important  kind,  especially  when  China 
finds  herself  in  a condition  of  greater  freedom  than  she 
now  is. 

China’s  treaties  with  other  powers  have  been  fewer  in 
number  than  those  she  has  contracted  with  Great  Britain. 
Including  agreements,  conventions,  etc.  the  number  of 
Anglo-Chinese  treaties  is  thirty-two,  that  of  Franco-Chin- 
ese  twenty-one,  that  of  Russo-Chinese  seventeen,  after 
which  come  the  United  States  and  Japan  with  eleven  each. 
Germany  claims  seven,  but  no  other  nation  more  than  five. 

How  far  the  Russian  policy  towards  China  may  be 
described  as  aggressive  has  been  partially  considered  above. 
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The  Treaty  of  Ili  in  1881  gave  somewhat  of  a check  to 
Russian  aspirations  in  that  direction,  and  in  1887  China  as- 
serted anew  her  suzerainty  over  Korea,  which  Russia  had 
pledged  herself  to  England  never  to  occupy.  In  1889, 
however,  there  came  the  treaty  between  Japan  and  Korea, 
whilst  two  years  later  there  followed  the  commencement  of 
the  Siberian  railway  by  Russia.  Through  all  these  events 
there  may  be  found  a thread  of  cause  and  effect  which  led 
to  the  far  more  important  occurrences  of  1894-5  when  the 
war  between  China  and  Japan  was  being  fought  out.  Lack 
of  space  forbids  an  examination  into  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  this  war.  Its  result  was  distinctly  aggressive  from  the 
Japanese  side,  for,  in  addition  to  a heavy  indemnity,  the 
island  of  Formosa  and  the  province  of  Liaotung  were  torn 
from  the  Chinese  Empire.  When  such  terms  are  placed 
alongside  those  exacted  by  England  half  a century  earlier, 
there  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  contrast.  The  intervention 
of  Russia,  France,  and  Germany  merely  resulted  in  still 
greater  loss  to  China,  for  whilst  Japan  gained  an  additional 
Tls.  30,000,000,  Russia  took  over  Port  Arthur,  Germany 
Kiaochow,  and  France  Kwangchow  Wan.  What  was  worse 
than  all  this  was  the  virtual  loss  by  China  to  Russia  of  Man- 
churia. Nor  did  the  vicious  sequence  end  there.  Amongst 
the  many  causes  tending  to  such  an  outbreak  as  the  Boxer 
rebellion  in  1900,  one  of  the  chief  was  undoubtedly  the  general 
anti-foreign  feeling  aroused  by  the  dread  that  all  these 
interventions,  leases,  and  annexations  portended  the  actual 
partition  of  the  Empire  about  which  so  much  had  been 
said. 

China  had  herself  to  blame  for  the  small  amount  of  sym- 
pathy shown  her  under  these  trying  circumstances.  Her  old 
spirit  still  remained.  The  old  forces  were  still  operative,  and 
pro-Chinese  feeling  on  the  part  of  English  and  American  went 
for  nothing  in  the  face  of  outrage  after  outrage:  the  murder 
of  Margary,  the  tearing  up  of  the  Shanghai-Woosung  railway, 
anti-foreign  riots  at  Sungkiang,  Wuhu,  Chinkiang,  and  the 
specially  virulent  series  of  anti-missionary  riots  in  the  Yang- 
tze valley  in  1891-2,  and  in  other  places  in  1893-4.  All  these 
had  come  in  addition  to  the  policy  of  obstruction,  the  practice 
of  every  form  of  corruption,  and  that  general  attitude  of 
antagonism  to  everything  progressive  which  seemed  to  be 
the  delight  of  the  official  class  from  top  to  bottom.  In  1898, 
hopes  were  aroused  by  the  enlightened  Edicts  of  the  Emperor, 
only  to  be  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  cou/>  d'etat  of  the 
22nd  September  of  the  same  year.  To  that  stroke  of  policy 
is  largely  due  the  condition  of  China  to-day.  The  Boxer 
outbreak  followed.  Its  course  and  results  are  too  well  known 
to  need  recapitulation. 
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They  had  a distinct  relation  to  what  followed,  however, 
for,  by  virtue  of  the  attack  made  on  Russian  subjects  and 
forces  in  Manchuria  during  that  period,  there  arose  those 
further  claims  by  the  Russian  Government  which  at  length 
led  to  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  declare 
•ex  cathedra  whether  China  has  been,  or  will  eventually  be,  a 
gainer  from  the  result  of  that  war.  One  thing  is  certain,  she 
was  saved  for  the  time  being  from  the  deadening  pressure 
on  Peking  which  had  for  some  years  been  exercised  by 
Russia,  and  which,  had  all  Manchuria  down  to  Newchwang 
become  Russian,  as  seemed  inevitable,  would,  unless  a foreign 
war  prevented,  have  been  so  much  increased  as  to  have  made 
of  China  a dependency  of  St.  Petersburg.  On  the  other 
hand,  so  far  as  South  Manchuria  is  concerned,  the  result  of 
the  war  has  been  only  to  exchange  one  domination  for 
another,  the  Japanese  for  the  Russian — possibly  King  Stork 
for  King  Log.  But  it  is  more  than  likely  that  Russo-Japanese 
rivalry  will  by  and  by  result  in  another  conflict,  after  which, 
if  China  has  made  the  best  use  of  her  time,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities which  it  is  hoped  she  may  gain,  she  should  be  in  a 
position  to  secure  her  rights. 

The  events  of  the  years  included  in  the  decade  1894  to 
1904  having  shown  with  unmistakable  plainness  that  China 
was  not  in  a condition  to  be  able  to  guarantee  her  own 
integrity  against  any  powerful  antagonist,  the  Powers  began 
to  look  about  for  means  to  prevent  that  general  scramble  for 
title  and  territory  which  such  a condition  of  affairs  invites. 
The  Governments  of  England  and  Germany  took  the  lead, 
coming  to  an  agreement  on  the  16th  October  1900  respecting 
their  policy  in  China.  They  laid  down  principles  according 
to  which  they  proposed  to  act,  and  to  these  principles  Austria- 
Hungary,  Italy,  Japan,  Russia,  and  the  United  States 
adhered.  The  last-named  Power  had  indeed  made  similar 
proposals  and  received  similar  replies  from  various  Powers 
some  time  before.  Hence  it  was  agreed  amongst  these 
Powers  that  it  was  a matter  of  joint  and  permanent  inter- 
national interest  that  China  should  remain  open  to  the  trade 
of  theworld,  that  neither  of  the  agreeing  Powers  should  “make 
use  of  the  present  complication  to  obtain  for  themselves  any 
territorial  advantages  in  Chinese  dominions”,  and  that  they 
would  “direct  their  policy  towards  maintaining  undiminished 
the  territorial  condition  of  the  Chinese  Empire.”  Russia 
made  a reservation  or  two,  but  all  the  others  subscribed 
without  hesitation,  and  thus  secured  for  the  Chinese  Empire 
the  opportunity  which  is  even  now  open. 

Since  that  date  some  half-dozen  treaties  have  been  made 
between  various  Powers  having  for  their  object  the  main- 
tenance of  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  first  of 
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these  was  that  between  England  and  Japan  dated  30th  Jan- 
uary 1902.  Russia  and  France  were  the  next  Powers  to  come 
to  a somewhat  similar  agreement  dated  1 9th  March  1 902.  The 
Anglo-Japanese  understanding  was  renewed  in  1905,  so  far  as 
China  was  concerned,  and  has  since  then  been  repeated 
on  the  renewal  of  the  Alliance.  The  Treaty  of  Portsmouth 
5th  September  1905,  reserved,  in  Article  III,  Chinese  sover- 
eignty over  Manchuria,  but  left  Russia  and  Japan  to  agree  as 
to  the  development  of  that  territory.  On  10th  June  1907,  an 
agreement  respecting  the  integrity  of  China  was  signed  in 
Paris  by  France  and  Japan,  whilst  a similar  convention  was- 
entered  into  in  St.  Petersburg  by  Russia  and  Japan  on  the 
30th  July  of  the  same  year.  The  month  following  saw  an 
Anglo-Russian  Convention  respecting  their  non-interference 
with  the  interior  administration  of  Tibet  and  the  continuance 
of  its  integrity.  Neither  Power  should  send  representatives 
to  Lhasa. 

The  effect  of  all  these  engagements  has  been  to  make  of 
China  a sort  of  Asiatic  Belgium  or  Switzerland  on  a grand 
scale,  and  that  their  terms  are  more  or  less  effective  is  evident 
from  the  attitude  taken  by  the  world  at  large  towards  the 
present  position  of  affairs.  For  two  months  there  has  been 
a revolutionary  movement  having  for  its  avowed  object  the 
subversion  of  the  Manchu  dynasty.  Many  startling  events 
have  occurred  during  the  time,  but,  so  far,  there  has  been 
no  sign  of  open  intervention  by  any  Power  or  Powers. 
But  for  the  existence  of  the  self-denying  ordinances  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  and  the  checks  which  they  impose 
on  those  who  look  and  long  for  opportunities  of  aggrandize- 
ment at  the  expense  of  China,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
events  would  have  occurred  ere  this  which  might  have 
precipitated  a scramble  infinitely  more  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  than  that  for  Africa  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  What  may  yet  happen  in  this  respect  cannot 
be  foreseen. 

But  a forecast  of  the  hopes  of  those  who  look  for  the 
rational  application  of  old  forces  in  a New  China  may  be 
permissible.  When  the  conflict  now  in  progress  is  over,  what- 
ever its  upshot,  so  long  as  China  maintains  her  independence^ 
and  is  permitted  to  guide  her  own  destinies,  there  may  be 
expected  as  rapid  an  advance  towards  the  higher  civilization 
as  ever  was  made  in  Japan.  The  past  two  months  have 
not  merely  completed  the  tardy  awakenment  of  China:  they 
have  published  broadcast  the  fact  that  the  New  China  has 
arrived.  A hundred  indisputable  signs  of  this  have  made  the 
fact  clear  as  day.  The  sporadic  universality  of  the  outbreak 
marks  the  widespread  unity  of  feeling:  the  unexpected 
development  of  a ruling  power  capable  of  controlling  even  the 
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incendiary  elements,  so  easily  aroused  during  any  rebellious 
movement  in  China,  has  astopished  the  oldest  of  foreign 
residents ; the  adhesion  of  men  of  mark  and  learning  to  the 
new  movement,  the  welcome  it  received,  the  organization  it 
was  able  so  readily  to  improvise,  its  civilized  methods  of 
warfare,  its  use  of  the  Red  Cross,  for  example,  the  enthusiasm 
and  active  assistance  of  women  — all  these  have  been  matters 
so  unlooked-for,  so  surprising,  and  so  suggestive  that  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  amongst  the  thoughtful  section 
of  foreign  residents  in  China  it  is  felt  that  once  for  all  Old 
China  has  indeed  gone  and  New  China  has  entered  on  the 
. scene. 

What,  in  the  way  of  treaties,  may  this  new  Power  look 
for?  What  will  she  claim?  That  depends  on  what  she  will 
be  prepared  to  do.  It  is  certain  that  she  will  desire  to  hasten 
the  day  when  extra-territoriality  shall  cease.  That  will  take 
time.  For,  before  it  can  even  be  hoped  for,  two  things  have 
to  be  secured,  or  rather  a combination  of  two,  a capable 
judicial  system,  that  shall  at  the  same  time  be  incorruptible. 
How  great  a task  it  will  be  to  secure  that,  New  China  knows 
better  than  we  can  inform  her.  But  by  energy  and  deter- 
mination she  can  do  much,  ever  remembering  what  Japan 
has  already  done  under  similar  circumstances.  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  China  as  a whole  can  be  thrown  open  to  trade 
until  extra-territoriality  shall  have  disappeared,  and  in  this 
fact,  she  will  have  no  inefficient  stimulus  to  the  attainment 
of  her  desire.  Once  the  old-world  system  of  squeeze  and 
corruption  shall  have  been  banished  from  the  interior  there 
will  be  an  unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of  the  revision 
of  the  treaties  at  present  ruling,  and  a raising  of  duties  in 
such  a way  as  shall  produce  the  maximum  of  revenue  with 
the  minimum  of  burden  on  business.  These  are  amongst 
the  most  important  matters  that  cannot  fail  to  call  for 
attention  once  the  new  organization  has  found  its  feet. 
Many  more  suggest  themselves,  but  guess  work  has  too  little 
value  to  induce  us  to  follow  it  further. 


Chapter  XXXIII. 


THE  CHINESE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS. 

More  than  once  in  these  sketches  of  current  conditions  in 
China  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  correct  a very  common 
error,  viz.  that  in  many  respects  China  is  far  behind  the 
Western  world;  “centuries  behind is  a common  formula. 
In  some  few  very  noticeable  things  this  is  true,  but  in  many 
more  it  is  not,  and  the  explanation  of  the  mistake  is  to  be 
found  in  the  small  amount  of  attention  given  by  Western 
people  to  recent  British  and  European  history.  Our  schools 
revel  in  records  of  Greece  and  Rome.  They  love  to  dwell 
on  the  long  distant  past  of  England,  or  France,  or  Germany, 
as  the  case  may  be.  But  they  all  with  one  consent  ignore 
such  books  as  Mackenzie’s  “ Nineteenth  Century.”  Were 
it  otherwise,  the  British  resident  in  China  would  not  run 
away  with  the  wrong  idea  that  most  of  the  developments 
which  are  essential  factors  in  modern  civilization  are  at 
least  as  old  as  the  Stuarts  or  even  the  Tudors. 

Because  the  first  British  newspaper — a translation,  by 
the  way,  from  the  Dutch — was  published  in  1621,  the  un- 
thinking reader  imagines  that  much  of  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  present  British  press  dates  back  almost  to  that 
time,  little  thinking  such  an  assumption  to  be  utterly  wrong. 
British  newspapers,  and  in  this  regard  they  may  be  taken 
as  typical  of  most  European  journals,  were  under  the  most 
binding  of  trammels  for  centuries.  They  were  subject  to 
the  severest  of  penalties  sometimes  for  no  other  crime  than 
the  mere  publication  of  news.  Heavy  taxes  were  laid  on 
them,  and  especially  on  their  advertisements  if  they  had  any. 
The  stamp  duty  was  at  one  time  as  high  as  fourpence  per 
paper.  Over  and  above  this  there  was  a heavy  duty  on  paper 
itself,  and  to  show  the  modernity  of  the  present  free  British 
press  of  which  we  think  so  much,  it  may  here  be  recorded 
that  the  removal  of  this  last  burden  occurred  well  within  the 
recollection  of  the  present  writer,  in  1861,  in  fact. 

We  strongly  advise  budding  Chinese  journalists  to  study 
the  development  of  the  press  in  England.  Therein  they  will 
find  the  best  of  all  lessons,  what  to  avoid  as  well  as  what  to 
imitate.  For  there  was  a time  when  the  British  press 
partook  of  the  general  corruption  of  British  public  life,  and 
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was  in  some  instances  almost  as  great  a disgrace  to  those 
who  read  as  to  those  who  wrote.  On  the  other  hand  the 
position  which  the  British  press  has  now  attained  is  an 
object  of  admiration  to  all  the  journalists  of  the  world. 
Highest  and  greatest  is  “The  Times.”  We  use  the  present 
tense  advisedly,  for  even  now  the  great  London  daily,  costing 
from  three  to  six  times  per  copy  as  much  as  its  rivals  and 
competitors,  maintains  its  pride  of  place.  If  there  is  not  so 
great  a gap  between  it  and  its  contemporaries  as  there  used 
to  be,  that  is  because  there  has  been  a very  general  levelling 
up.  But  no  Chinese  journalist  who  aspires  to  be  a power  in 
his  own  land  should  be  ignorant  of  the  life  of  John  Delane, 
greatest  of  “Times”  editors,  published  by  John  Murray  in 
1908.  Therein  he  may  discover  the  marvellous  influence 
exerted  by  this  remarkable  journal.  We  could  fill  columns 
with  examples,  but  must  confine  ourselves  to  one  only.  It 
will  be  found  on  p.  58  Vol.  I of  the  “ Life.” 

“You  have  at  this  moment  a great  deal  in  your  power. 
I may  almost  say  that  the  question  of  peace  or  war  is  in 
your  hands.  A little  more  excitement  may  place  it  beyond 
control  in  both  countries  (England  and  France,  1846),  and  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  much  I incline  to  a pacific  course.” 

That  is  a remarkable  statement  to  come  from  the  pen  of 
one  who  was  soon  after  Prime  Minister  of  England,  to  the 
editor  of  a daily  paper,  but  extraordinary  as  it  is,  it  was 
written  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  John  Delane, of  “TheTimes,” 
in  September  1846. 

A journalistic  student  in  China  cannot  fail  to  discover 
wherein  lay  the  secret  of  the  mighty  power  of  the  great 
paper,  and  if  he  is  wise  he  will  not  fail  to  desire  to  adapt  to 
the  differing  conditions  in  China  those  principles  which 
proved  so  conspicuously  successful  in  London.  Reduced  to 
their  essence  we  believe  those  principles  to  have  been  these, 
the  need  of: — 

1.  Unlimited  access  to  the  latest  and  best  sources  of 
intelligence  in  the  press  sense. 

2.  Unlimited  power  of  logical  acumen  in  dealing  with 
such  intelligence,  combined  with  the  literary  art  of  setting 
it  forth  in  forcible  language. 

3.  Unlimited  integrity  and  independence  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  two  first. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  require  a solid  basis  of 
capital  to  work  on.  The  best  brains  of  the  time  are  essen- 
tial; access  to  the  highest  sources  no  less  so.  The  collection 
of  information  is  no  easy  matter.  How  well  “ The  Times”  has 
been  served  in  that  respect  the  past  history  of  the  journal 
shows.  Until  within  somewhat  recent  years  the  world  wait- 
ed impatiently  for  the  letters  of  M.  de  Blowitz  from  Paris 
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just  as  it  now  waits  for  those  of  Dr.  Morrison  from  Peking. 
For  some  remarkable  examples  of  M.  de  Blowitz’  successes, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  his  Memoirs,  infinitely  more  inter- 
esting than  the  most  fascinating  novel. 

We  offer  these  recommendations,  especially  to  Chinese 
journalists,  because  the  Chinese  newspaper  press  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  still  in  the  stage  when  it  may  be  moulded  after 
the  best  or  the  worst  models.  It  has  the  unexampled  oppor- 
tunity of  being  able  to  avoid  the  sins  of  omission  and  com- 
mission which  dogged  the  earlier  footsteps  of  its  foreign 
contemporaries  just  because  they  had  no  suitable  models  on 
which  to  form  their  own  ideals.  The  ideal  Chinese  journal- 
ist has  a future  such  as  never  yet  was  presented  to  any  who 
have  preceded  him.  Five  hundred  millions  await  his  leading. 
The  only  empire  comparable  in  population  with  the  Chinese 
is  the  British,  but  in  that  there  are  perhaps  a hundred 
languages,  and  many  more  dialects.  The  Russian  is  a large 
empire,  but  only  a small  fraction  of  its  inhabitants  can  read, 
or  has  any  regard  for  a written  language.  It  is  far  different 
in  China,  where,  thanks  to  the  fact  that  official  employment 
could  be  got  through  letters  and  letters  alone,  every  man 
has  an  almost  superstitious  regard  for  the  printed  word. 
More  than  this,  the  literary  training  of  the  Chinese  is  fitted 
in  no  small  degree  for  the  production  of  a most  efficient 
class  of  journalistic  writers.  Terseness  of  expression, 
literary  allusion,  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  perfection  of 
literary  form  is  an  essential  portion  of  the  classical  training 
which  every  scholar  has  passed  through.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  under  such  circumstances  the  infant  Chinese  press  has 
made  so  excellent  a start  as  to  surprise  even  those  who  were 
prepared  to  expect  great  things.  That  there  have  been 
grave  faults  in  certain  directions  will  be  acknowledged,  but 
with  wider  experience,  and  a strong  but  reasonable  code  of 
press  laws,  these  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  easily  remediable. 

The  earliest  newspaper  efforts  in  China  came  naturally 
from  the  south  where  foreign  influences  and  foreign  protec- 
tion-very necessary  at  first — were  soonest  available.  “The 
Peking  (or  Court)  Gazette,”  dating  back  at  least  to  the  T’ang 
Dynasty  (a.d.  618-907),  is  not  really  a newspaper  at  all,  but 
a Court  record  of  daily  official  occurrences,  with  the  written 
memorials  of  mandarins  on  selected  subjects,  together  with 
Imperial  rescripts,  edicts,  etc.  The  first  Chinese  newspaper 
published  in  Shanghai  dates  back  to  the  year  1870,  and  a pho- 
tographic representation  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  “Retro- 
spect of  Sixty  Years”  in  the  North  China  Herald  Supplement 
of  3rd  August  1910.  It  was  called  the  “ Shanghai  Hsin  Pao  " 
or  News  Sheet,  but  its  life  was  not  prolonged.  That  asser- 
tion cannot  be  made  of  its  immediate  successor,  the  “ Shen 
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Pao,”  which  has  now  attained  a ripe  and  vigorous  existence 
with  every  appearance  of  long  life  and  prosperity.  Widely 
different  were  the  opinions  of  the  native  commercial  and 
official  communities  respecting  the  early  numbers  of  the“  Shen 
Pao.”  What  delighted  the  former  irritated  the  latter  almost 
beyond  belief.  Open  criticism  of  officials  in  plain  characters 
for  all  the  world  to  read  ! This  was  unbearable,  and  many 
were  the  efforts  made  to  uproot  so  stinging  a journalistic 
nettle.  That,  however,  was  impossible.  The  paper  was  a 
foreign  enterprise,  its  owners  being  Major  Brothers,  and  so 
long  as  it  kept  with  in  due  bounds  according  to  British  law,  so 
long  was  its  position  unassailable.  Minor  officials  fumed, 
Taotais  anathematized,  and  Viceroys  appealed  to  Peking. 
But  a curious  reply  came  thence,  the  gist  of  which  was, 
~“  Suppress  the  i Shen  Pao  V O dear  no!  We  are  learning 
more  of  the  goings-on  in  Shanghai  than  ever  we  knew  before. 
The  ‘ Shen  Pao  ’ is  extremely  useful.  Let  it  be!  ” 

Anent  which  there  Was  a very  evident  moral. 

Shanghai  has  long  been  looked  up  to  as  the  chief 
•centre  of  Chinese  journalistic  enterprise  as  well  as  of  com- 
mercial and  other  developments.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  dwell  somewhat  on  its  experience.  We  may  omit  without 
loss  all  reference  to  the  many  failures  strewing  the  line  of 
advance  and  deal  only  with  such  journals  as  have  for  a time 
wielded  some  influence.  One  of  these  is  the  “ Sin  Wan  Pao,” 
the  property  of  a Limited  Liability  Company  registered  in 
Hongkong,  and  subject  to  foreign  influence.  Others  have 
been  better  known  amongst  foreigners  by  their  English 
titles.  We  may  mention  “The  Universal  Gazette,”  “The 
Eastern  Times,”  “The  National  Herald,”  “Public  Opinion,” 
and  “The  China  Times”  with  which  is  incorporated  the  “Hu 
Pao.”  A few  years  ago,  when  the  Chinese  Government  had 
become  sufficiently  awake  to  the  power  of  the  press  to  be 
very  anxious  to  have  its  influence  as  an  ally  rather  than  as 
an  enemy,  subsidies  were  forthcoming  on  rather  a liberal 
scale,  and  four  of  the  most  important  of  the  journals 
already  mentioned,  the  “ Shen  Pao  ” “ The  Universal 
Gazette,”  “Public  Opinion,”  and  “The  China  Times”  were, 
it  is  said,  actually  bought  from  their  proprietors  by  the 
Shanghai  Taotai.  Before  that  time,  the  “ Shen  Pao”  had 
been  acquired  from  Major  Brothers  by  their  compradore. 
It  continued  under  the  same  management,  however,  whilst 
there  was  some  amalgamation  amongst  the  others.  The 
remaining  papers  continued  an  independent  course.  It  may 
be  recorded  to  the  credit  of  the  officials  who  had  the  man- 
agement of  this,  as  it  proved,  abortive  attempt  at  establish- 
ing a Press  Bureau,  as  well  as  to  the  generally  approved 
•course  taken  by  the  journals  previously,  that  their  taking 
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over  made  but  slight  difference  to  their  tone  and  character. 
With  the  incoming  of  Provincial  Assemblies,  subsidies 
ceased,  and  the  “ Shen  Pao"  and  its  contemporaries  found 
themselves  once  more  in  positions  of  “greater  freedom  and  less 
responsibility.”  It  has  been  no  uncommon  thing  for  native 
journals  to  imitate  the  phoenix  in  its  power  of  rejuvenescence. 
Something  occurs  which  makes  it  desirable  for  a title  to 
disappear,  but  next  morning,  or  shortly  after,  its  trans- 
migration completed,  its  body  reappears  in  all  the  budding, 
freshness  of  journalistic  youth. 

A glance  may  now  be  taken  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
Chinese  journalist  sets  about  his  task.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  whilst  his  work  is  still  in  its  infancy,  his  readers 
are  also  infants  so  far  as  correct  knowledge  of  the  outer  world 
goes,  and  hardly  less  so  with  regard  to  right  information  re- 
specting their  native  land,  its  strength,  weakness,  productions, 
government,  and  international  relations.  We  thus  find  that 
the  native  editor,  usually  a man  with  Western  training,  deals 
a great  deal  in  didactics.  He  feels  that  one  of  his  main  duties  is 
to  teach.  This  he  does  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  intelligent 
to  his  readers,  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  whom  are 
innocent  of  all  scientific  knowledge  of  any  sort  soever.  Thus 
we  find  dialogue  used  in  the  most  natural  way.  Question  and 
answer  are  employed  with  much  effect,  drawings  are  given 
to  point  the  moral  as  well  as  to  adorn  the  tale.  Parable  is 
forcibly  applied,  and  as  readily  understood,  as  it  always  is 
where  people  have  been  for  a long  time  subject  to  a despotism. 
With  this  power  at  the  point  of  his  brush,  the  Chinese  writer 
has  been  enabled  to  do  a far  greater  work  in  the  awakening 
of  his  country  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
shortness  of  the  time  he  has  had  to  do  it  in.  One  of  the 
“Min"  papers  not  so  very  long  ago  (there  have  been  three  or 
four  of  them),  published  a series  of  eight  most  effective  car- 
toons both  in  point  and  drawing.  They  had  for  their  text 
the  attitude  of  Manchu  officialdom  to  the  people  in  the  past, 
present,  and  future.  Now  that  Manchu  rule  has  of  its  own 
accord  gladly  relieved  itself  of  a large  portion  of  its  power  in 
the  hope  of  preserving  the  rest,  men  may  re-peruse  the  lesson 
of  these  pictures,  and  others  like  them,  and  then  make 
up  their  mind  as  to  the  part  played  by  the  press  in  the 
bringing  about  of  the  present  situation.  All  uneducated 
people  delight  in  pictures  for  the  simple  reason  that  but  for 
the  new  ideas  that  may  come  to  them  from  converse  with 
their  fellows,  pictorial  illustration  is  the  only  source  from 
which  instruction  may  be  drawn. 

There  is  one  serious  fault  to  be  found  with  the  Chinese 
newspaper  press.  Taken  as  a whole  there  is  no  adequate 
censorship  of  the  advertisements.  We  of  the  West  must  be 
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very  careful  how  we  criticize  in  this  respect  since  there  are 
many  of  our  own  papers  far  from  perfect  in  this  regard. 
None  but  the  most  depraved  of  journals  in  Europe  or  America 
would  however  publish  some  of  the  advertisements  seen  in 
more  or  less  reputable  journals  in  China.  The  explanation, 
of  course,  is  filthy  lucre. 

Many  interesting  points  with  regard  to  the  Chinese 
newspaper  press  can  only  be  glanced  at.  The  amazing  and 
amusing  war  pictures  call  for  far  more  notice  than  can  be 
devoted  to  them,  so  curious  and  quaint  are  they.  Then  there 
is  the  matter  of  the  purely  vernacular  press,  that  is  to  say 
the  portion  printed  in  dialect  and  not  in  mandarin  or  the 
classical  wen-li.  Fukien  and  Kwangtung  are  the  provinces 
where  these  flourish  best,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  their 
dialects  differ  more  widely  from  the  mandarin  than  perhaps 
any  other.  The  condition  of  the  press  laws  is  another  matter 
which  must  soon  call  for  careful  examination.  Those  of  1909 
were  roundly  abused  almost  everywhere  and  are  now  more 
or  less  of  a dead  letter  except  perhaps  in  the  capital.  As  we 
have  suggested  above,  this  subject  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. But  lack  of  space  prevents  consideration  of  it  here. 
As  a rule  Chinese  efforts  in  journalistic  writing  are  either 
unsigned  or  published  under  a noin  de  guerre.  One  of  the 
most  noted  of  these  may  be  translated  into  English  by  the 
words  “Cold  Blood,”  and  the  productions  thus  signed  are 
amongst  the  most  brilliant,  incisive,  and  intrepid  in  the  native 
press  at  the  moment.  Another  well-remembered  nom  de 
guerre  is  that  of  the  “ Iron  Pen,”  a title  which,  we  are  informed, 
is  shortly  to  be  revived  as  the  name  of  a new  native  journal 
to  be  issued  from  the  offices  of  “The  China  Press.” 

As  we  have  seen,  the  first  native  newspaper  in  Shang- 
hai saw  the  light  about  forty  years  ago.  A comprehensive 
list  of  all  the  weeklies,  monthlies,  and  dailies  now  published 
in  the  Empire  would  run  into  hundreds.  At  least  three 
hundred  and  fourteen  dailies  and  weeklies  are  known,  and  to 
show  how  rapid  is  the  increase  we  may  record  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Dyer  Ball’s  useful  book  of  reference  on  “Things 
Chinese,”  published  so  recently  as  1903,  states  the  number 
then  known  as  “some  sixty  to  seventy.”  It  is  practically 
certain  that  ere  many  years  are  over  there  will  not  be  a 
prefecture  in  the  Empire  without  its  local  journal,  a highly 
important  fact  when  we  consider  the  vast  number  of  un- 
employed scholars  in  the  land.  One  of  the  newest  journals, 
a resurrected  “Mm”  the  “ Min  Li  Pao ” evidently  has  a 
firmer  backing  than  many  of  its  older  contemporaries, 
since  its  news  service  includes  independent  telegrams 
from  various  important  centres,  even  so  far  afield  as. 
London. 
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We  are  unable  to  provide  a complete  list  of  all  the 
journals  of  the  Empire,  nor  would  any  useful  purpose  be 
gained  by  long  strings  of  names  with  little  or  no  meaning  to 
our  readers.  We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
noting  the  present  condition  of  the  press  at  various  typical 
centres.  The  capital  supports  some  sixteen  or  seventeen 
papers,  of  which  the  “Peking  Daily  News,”  printed  in  English, 
is  official  in  tone,  and  is  said  to  be  edited  from  the  Waiwu  Pu. 
Mukden  has  eight  journals  of  which  the  “ Man  Chou  Hua 
Pao”  should,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  name,  be  strictly 
Imperialist.  Others  are  as  evidently  popular.  At  Nanking 
there  is  an  “Official  Gazette,”  and  a “Nanking  University 
Magazine.”  The  latter  is  issued  from  the  university,  whilst 
the  “ Central  China  Christian”  is  published  at  the  Drum 
Tower  within  the  same  area.  Miss  N.  Clark  is  its  editress, 
but  the  editors  of  the  two  others  are  Chinese.  Wuhu  has 
but  one  paper,  the  “ Wan  Chiang  Jill  Pao"  or  “Anhwei 
Gazette”,  its  one  rival  contemporary  having  become  extinct. 
Tsinan  boasts  of  no  fewer  than  seven  papers,  four  of  which 
are  described  as  high  class  journals,  one  as  an  official  gazette, 
one  as  published  by  the  Self  Government  Society  and  the 
other  as  a new  venture  born  of  the  short-lived  independence 
proclaimed  by  Shantung  province.  These  examples  must 
suffice  as  an  index  to  what  is  going  on  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country  from  Manchuria  to  Yunnan. 

As  yet  there  is  one  great  weakness  in  the  Chinese  press 
— there  are  no  large  circulations  such  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  in  England  and  America.  When  an  enthusiast  speaks  of 
the  huge  circulation  of  certain  Shanghai  papers  for  example, 
he  is  thinking  in  tens  of  thousands  and  not  many  of  those. 
He  has  no  idea  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  “ The  Daily 
Telegraph”,  and  the  still  greater  numbers  of  “The  Daily  Mail.” 
The  largest  of  the  Mukden  circulations  is  but  1,700,  whilst  the 
smallest  falls  as  low  as  600.  The  “Nanking  Official  Gazette" 
sends  out  about  3,600  copies,  whilst  its  Christian  contem- 
porary has  but  about  half  that  circulation.  Of  the  Tsinan 
papers,  the  “Jih  Pao"  has  the  highest  rank  in  point  of 
circulation,  4,000  daily,  the  lowest  being  a weekly,  “ Shantung 
Kuan  Pao."  with  1,000  copies.  These  numbers  may  be  taken 
as  typical,  and  when  the  price  per  copy  is  considered,  often 
but  a few  cash,  it  is  plain  that  unless  advertisements  bring  in 
a revenue  there  are  as  yet  few  Harmsworth,  Gordon  Ben- 
nett, or  Pulitzer  fortunes  to  be  made  in  Chinese  newspaper 
enterprise. 

In  conclusion,  we  return  to  a question  couched  upon  the 
above.  What  should  be  the  national  model  recommended  to 
the  Chinese  journalist?  He  must,  of  course,  finally  work  out 
liis  own  type,  but  he  now  has  before  him  at  least  five  varying 
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methods:  American,  British,  French,  German,  and  Russian 
A glance  at  each  may  help  the  beginner  to  realize  the  pre- 
sent position  of  them  all.  Taking  the  last  first,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Russian  press  is  hardly  as  yet  out  of  its 
pupillage.  Nobody  who  has  seen  the  blacked-out  columns 
of  a paper  that  has  passed  through  the  Russian  Censor’s 
hands,  who  remembers  the  suppression  of  those  who  have 
striven  for  too  much  independence,  and  the  general  lack  of 
those  qualities  which  go  bo  the  creation  of  an  ideal  press, 
will  suggest  the  Russian  as  a model.  There  is  a vast  deal 
more  to  be  recommended  in  the  newspapers  of  Germany, 
whose  contributors  and  editors  take  second  place  to  none 
for  knowledge  and  ability.  The  weak  point  in  the  German 
press  from  an  international  point  of  view  is  its  subservience 
to  the  Press  Bureau.  The  outsider  can  never  get  over  the 
feeling  that  in  so  many  points  German  “public  opinion”  is 
supplied  ready  made  by  Government  officials.  Across  the 
border,  in  France,  there  is  so  much  liberty  as  to  degenerate 
at  times  into  licence.  But  for  brilliancy  of  presentation,  for 
readableness,  and  vivacity,  the  French  press  probably  leads 
the  world.  America  provides  specimens  of  all  kinds  of 
journalism  from  the  highest  and  best  to  the  lowest  and 
worst.  On  the  whole  we  are  convinced  that,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  it  is  impossible  to  recommend  to 
the  Chinese  journalist  a higher  or  better  model  than  the 
British.  It  has  freedom  without  licence.  It  is,  as  a rule, 
strongly  independent.  It  is  not  to  be  bought,  except  in 
degraded  cases,  by  politicians  or  market  riggers.  That  does 
not  prevent  its  taking  sides.  Many  readers  are,  as  yet,  im- 
patient of  opinions  not  their  own,  and  refuse  to  buy  or  to  read 
that  which  varies  much  from  their  own  beliefs.  But,  though 
there  is  still  too  much  licence  in  political  comment  in  British 
papers,  their  worst  is  colourles  compared  with  some  to  be 
found  in  other  lands.  In  fact,  it  may  be  asserted  with  little 
fear  of  contradiction  that  whilst  the  British  Press  is  by  no 
means  perfect,  it  has  yet  outgrown  the  errors  of  its  youth, 
and  may  well  be  recommended  as  a model  for  the  rapidly 
developing  press  in  what  is  to  be  either  the  Chinese  Empire 
re-modelled,  or  the  Chinese  United  States  newly  launched. 


Chapter  XXXIV. 


THE  POWER  0£  BOOKS. 

When,  in  the  year  1900,  Professor  Giles  wrote  the  pre- 
face to  his  History  of  Chinese  Literature,  his  first  sentence 
contained  the  proud  boast  that  “This  is  the  first  attempt 
made  in  any  language,  including  Chinese,  to  produce  a his- 
tory of  Chinese  literature.” 

If  the  Professor’s  book  has  met  with  a tithe  of  the  suc- 
cess which  is  its  due,  there  must  now  be  a very  large  number 
of  Western  readers  who  have  been  deeply  impressed  with 
its  contents.  Prof.  Giles  is  careful  to  inform  his  public  that 
what  he  has  written  is  but  a slight  introduction  to  a liter- 
ature which  “was  already  in  existence  six  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,”  and  that  what  is  to  be  found  in  his  little 
volume,  though  sufficient  for  the  foreigner  who  wants  glimp- 
ses only  to  begin  with,  would  be  totally  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  natives  whose  pride  in  their  past  demands  some- 
thing much  more  adequate  to  their  desires. 

One  turns  the  pages  with  an  ever  growing  delight  at 
the  kaleidoscopic  views  presented  by  summaries  and  trans- 
lations from  the  earliest  feudal  times  through  the  essentially 
classical  age  to  the  time  of  the  Hans,  all  of  which,  till  after 
the  “Burning  of  the  Books,”  is  still  marked  b.c.  The  great 
history  of  Ssu-ma  Chien,  with  its  526,500  words  is  brought 
down  to  100  b.c.  that  is  to  say  to  the  writer’s  own  day. 
Buddhism  makes  its  appearance  towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  Han  dynasty,  and,  thanks  to  the  attractive  style  in  which 
one  of  its  early  books  was  couched,  soon  makes  its  mark. 
It  was  not  till  the  Sung  Dynasty,  however,  (a.d.  900 — 1200'' 
that  the  Chinese  Faust  or  Gutenberg,  Feng  Tao,  discovered 
the  art  of  printing  from  blocks,  after  which  the  issue  of  dic- 
tionaries, encyclopaedias  and  other  great  works  followed  in 
rapid  succession.  So,  through  the  ages,  Prof.  Giles  traces 
the  development  of  Chinese  literature  in  poetry,  the  drama, 
the  novel,  and  all  the  miscellaneous  productions  of  a book- 
loving  people.  Finally  we  come  to  the  Manchu  dynasty  and 
the  present  day. 

We  discover  as  we  read  what  are  the  elements  which 
tend  to  perfection  in  Chinese  writing.  First  of  all  comes 
terseness.  It  is  the  terseness  of  a monosyllabic  proverb. 
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“Safe  bind,  safe  find,”  may  serve  as  an  example.  In  Latin, 
“Vox  populi,  vox  Dei,”  short  as  it  may  be,  has  a waste  of 
syllables.  In  the  purest  of  Chinese  no  syllables  are  wasted. 
Its  monosyllabic  character  helps  to  prevent  that.  But 
terseness  is  not  everything.  The  great  writer  is  always 
astonishing  his  reader  with  some  new  and  original  com- 
bination which  adds  to  its  force  by  its  surprise.  Needless 
to  say  there  are  copious  allusions  to  classical  events,  and 
adaptations  of  classical  passages,  so  frequent  as  to  require 
no  small  amount  of  explanation  to  the  unlearned,  just  as 
references  to  “The  Canterbury  Tales,”  the  wood  of  Dun- 
sinane,  “Paradise  Lost,”  or  Mr.  Pickwick  have  to  be  made 
clear  to  the  modern  British  schoolboy.  Then,  Mr.  Giles  tells 
us,  there  is  “a  wealth  of  metaphor  and  an  artistic  use  of 
figures  generally,  to  which  only  the  writings  of  Carlyle  form 
an  adequate  parallel.”  With  such  qualities  as  these,  the 
older  Chinese  writings  have  a beauty  and  purity  of  style 
which  has  done  much  to  deter  and  repress  writers  of  modern 
days.  With  no  new  message  to  tell,  with  no  possibility  of 
surpassing  the  writers  of  antiquity,  and  little  hope  of  equal- 
ling them,  modern  writers  have  felt  themselves  at  a great 
disadvantage,  and  have  thus  taken  refuge  in  the  general 
asylum  of  the  non-original  who,  unable  to  provide  ideas  of 
their  own,  may  yet  write  voluminously  about  the  books  of 
others.  We  propose,  a little  farther  on,  to  examine  into  the 
present  position  regarding  original  thought,  or  what  may 
pass  in  China  for  original,  being  Western.  In  the  meantime 
a glance  at  what  may  be  called  the  natural  history  of  liter- 
ature may  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  subject  as  it  now  stands. 

Literature  and  leisure  are  not  synonymous,  but  there 
is  an  indissoluble  connexion  between  them.  All  literature  in 
the  beginning  was  aristocratic,  cohnected  with  conquerors, 
descriptive  of  their  exploits,  and  redolent  of  their  lives.  It 
has  been  well  termed  Homeric,  for  Homer,  the  bard,  was 
1 essentially  the  poet  of  the  victor.  Hesiod,  on  the  contrary, 
wTas  the  poet  of  the  conquered,  and  as  Homer  in  the  course 
f of  time  becomes  dramatist,  historian,  essayist  and  what  not, 
so  Hesiod  was  the  forerunner  of  the  writer  of  utilities,  the 
! scientist,  and  the  producer  of  the  thousands  of  useful  books 
! — which  never  were  and  never  will  be  literature — of  the 

present  time. 

Great  national  crises  have  rarely  failed  to  leave  their 
mark  on  the  literature  of  the  time.  Athens  reached  the 
acme  of  her  glories  after  the  Persian  wars.  The  Wars 
of  the  Roses  left  their  mark  on  British  literature  in  the 
persons  and  writings  of  Shakespeare  and  his  contempor- 
aries. Milton  was  a product  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  as 
were  Pitt  and  his  compeers  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Goethe 
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and  Schiller  were  part  of  the  German  outcome  of  the  same 
period.  There  are  signs  that  the  upheaval  now  in  progress 
in  China  may  have  some  such  result.  It  is  too  soon  as  yet 
for  any  marked  literary  result  to  have  been  accomplished, 
but  we  may  point  to  the  effectiveness  of  one  entirely  new 
literary  weapon  in  China,  the  use  of  oratory.  Despotism 
has  no  congenial  soil  for  the  orator.  He  is  the  natural 
son  of  a combined  monarchy  and  aristocracy  and  of  the 
democracy  that  succeeds  to  it.  It  was  the  combination 
of  the  aristo-democratic  class  which  brought  oratory  to  that 
height  of  perfection  which  it  attained  in  Athens,  where 
Pericles,  almost  a demagogue,  as  he  is  usually  thought  of, 
was  really  one  of  the  Athenian  Whigs,  “themselves  refined 
aristocrats”,  who  “only  used  the  popular  sympathies  as  a 
weapon  against  another  section  of  their  own  order.”  The 
same  was  true  of  the  great  orators  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  England.  Even  in 
America,  where  the  War  of  Independence  had  the  usual 
effect  on  the  literature  of  the  time,  not  a few  of  the  best 
speakers  and  writers  were  aristocrats  or  sons  of  aristocrats, 
who  had  settled  in  the  Western  continent  for  various  reasons. 
The  Chinese  in  many  instances  seem  to  be  born  orators. 
Their  speech  is  fluent,  and  partakes  of  the  effectiveness  of 
their  writing.  Sometimes  they  become  impassioned  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  recall  the  old  Biblical  description  of  the 
prophets  of  Baal,  who  “ cut  themselves  with  knives  and 
lancets  till  the  blood  gushed  out  upon  them.”  Under  such 
circumstances,  and  cases  have  occurred  within  the  limits  of 
the  Shanghai  Settlement  during  the  past  two  months,  the 
audience  is  worked  up  to  almost  as  delirious  a pitch  of 
excitement  as  the  speakers  themselves,  and  subscriptions  to 
revolutionary  funds  have  to  be  collected  in  sheets  or  bags, 
taking  the  form,  as  they  do,  not  only  of  money  but  of  rings, 
bangles,  bracelets,  and  other  sorts  of  valuable  ornaments. 
For  the  time  being,  however,  over  and  above  the  oratory 
which  is  having  so  marked  an  effect  all  over  the  country, 
the  main  literary  influence  of  the  moment  is  the  journalistic, 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

Probablj'  few  who  have  thought  over  the  choice  which 
now  confronts  the  Chinese,  standing  as  they  do  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways,  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  effect  which 
that  choice  may  have  on  their  future  literature.  We  have 
said  that  in  the  beginning  all  literature  was  aristocratic. 
It  was  either  the  work  of  aristocratic  brains  and  pens, 
or  the  effect  of  aristocratic  support  of  poorer  men,  who 
wrote,  as  a rule,  what  they  knew  would  please  their 
masters.  Pathetic  examples  of  dependence  on  patrons  are 
to  be  found  as  late  as  the  time  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Hobbes- 
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owed  much  to  Cavendish,  Bacon  to  Essex,  Butler  to  the 
Earl  of  Dorset,  Milton  to  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  and  so 
on  through  a long  list  of  equally  noble  writers  and  patrons. 
But  in  time  authors  became  independent.  Pope  flourished 
by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  and  there  is  extant  a cutting 
note  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  a certain  noble  lord  who  had 
refused  aid  when  it  was  needed  only  to  proffer  it  when  it 
was  not  required.  Such  relationships  would  have  been  out 
of  place  in  a democracy.  Except  for  high  literature  which 
comes  from  outside  there  is  in  a democracy  a spirit  that  tends 
to  antagonism  to  eminence  in  literature.  It  is  a spirit  of 
envy,  jealousy,  and  intolerance  to  anything  that  raises  itself 
above  the  general  level.  For  a while  a popular  politician 
may  be  a demi-god,  but  after  another  turn  of  the  wheel  of 
fortune,  he  becomes  a defunct  Caesar,  though  unburied. 
Then  “lies  he  there,  and  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence.” 
The  greatest  efforts  may  be  made  to  attain  a certain  stage 
in  education,  but  this,  when  attained,  too  often  proves  to  be 
only  that  mediocre  stage  from  which  on  the  one  hand  none 
can  escape  ridicule  unless  they  attain  to  it,  and  on  the  other, 
genius  is  assailed  in  terms  of  “envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all 
uncharitableness.”  This  is  a matter  which,  before  China  is 
finally  committed  politically,  her  literary  men  should  ponder 
very  thoroughly. 

How  much  China  owes  to  the  West  in  the  matter  of  her 
renascence  will  become  more  and  more  apparent  both  to  her 
own  sons  and  to  the  world  at  large  as  time  goes  on.  No 
other  comparison  is  possible  but  that  of  the  great  revival  of 
learning  in  Europe  which  followed  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks,  and  the  consequent  dissemination  of 
classical  learning  throughout  the  Western  nations  more  or 
less  sunk  in  ignorance  since  the  fall  of  the  Western  Roman 
Empire.  Yet,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  so  far,  the 
message  of  the  West  to  the  East  has  been  more  material  than 
moral  or  intellectual.  It  has  been  rather  the  literature  of 
the  utilities,  and  especially  of  the  utility  of  force,  than  of 
the  higher  mental  and  moral  worlds.  It  has  been  Hesiodic 
rather  than  Homeric.  Not  what  the  West  thinks,  but  what 
it  does,  what  it  makes,  and  how  it  becomes  strong;  that  has 
been  the  main  enquiry  on  the  part  of  China.  The  rest  has 
been  more  or  less  forced  on  her,  unwillingly  accepted,  and 
thus  inadequately  appreciated. 

Yet,  as  we  have  now  to  show,  the  effect  of  the  unbidden 
doctrine,  the  contemned  teaching,  and  the  despised  lore  of 
the  outer  barbarian  has  been  the  cause  of  a ferment  such 
as,  in  all  her  milleniums,  China  has  never  before  experienced. 
Just  as  the  introduction  of  a new  factor  in  mathematics  or 
a new  element  in  chemistry  may  change  the  whole  course 
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of  a subsequent  process  so  the  coming  of  the  new  thought 
of  the  West  has  brought  about  so  vast  a change  in  the  Far 
East,  in  China  as  well  as  in  Japan,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  future  to  be  what  it  would  have  been  had  there  been  no 
such  intrusion.  Most,  if  not  all,  the  work  done  by  the  early 
foreign  press  in  China  was  connected  with  the  propagation 
of  Christianity.  It  is  sixty-seven  years  since  the  American 
Mission  Press, nowoneofthelargestinthe  Empire,  wasopened 
in  Macao.  Thence  it  was  transferred  after  the  Treaty  of  Nan- 
king to  Ningpo,  and  thence  again,  in  1860,  to  Shanghai  where 
it  has  continued  ever  since,  and  now  gives  employment  to 
considerably  over  two  hundred  employes,  native  and  foreign. 
We  learn  that  the  average  annual  output  from  this  one 
institution  during  the  past  five  years  or  so  has  been  “fully 
94,000,000  of  pages.”  These,  so  far  as  the  Chinese  publications 
are  concerned,  continue  to  be  mainly  for  evangelical  pur- 
poses. Throughout  the  country  there  are  a score  of  mission 
presses,  not  all  doing  work  on  the  same  scale  as  this,  but 
each  adding  its  quota  in  its  own  district  or  province  to  the 
great  work  of  enlightenment  which  never  ceases,  nor  will 
cease  until  the  need  for  it  shall  have  been  fully  satisfied. 

The  Bible  Societies  provide  versions  of  the  Scriptures 
in  no  fewer  than  fifteen  different  forms,  three  in  Wen-li,  two  in 
Mandarin,  four  in  various  dialects  Romanized,  and  the  others 
in  character  dialects  to  suit  various  provinces  and  depart- 
ments. Something  under  two  millions  of  copies  of  these  are 
issued  per  annum  just  now. 

Then  we  have  the  Christian  Literature  Society  for  China 
of  which  the  twenty-fourth  annual  report  has  been  issued. 
The  object  of  this  Society  is  “the  publication  and  circulation 
of  literature  based  on  Christian  principles,  throughout  China, 
her  colonies,  dependencies  and  wherever  Chinese  are  found — 
especially  periodical  literature  adapted  for  all  classes.” 
Here  we  have  the  introduction  of  secular  as  well  as  religious 
subjects,  a great  step  in  advance  from  the  literary  and 
general  point  of  view,  since  man  does  not  live  by  evangelical 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  truth.  A glance  through  the  Society's  Catalogue 
will  show  how  the  object  of  the  founders  is  being  attained. 
We  find  a record  on  the  first  page  of  “The  Chinese  Christian 
Review,”  a monthly  of  seventy  large  pages,  and  the  “Ta  Tung 
Pao,”  a weekly  magazine  of  thirty-eight  pages.  Then  follow 
lists  of  Biblical  and  Historical  works  covering  practically  the 
complete  arena  of  universal  history.  How  such  works  as  these 
must  have  contributed  to  the  uprooting  of  foolish  impressions 
prevalent  amongst  the  Chinese  respecting  their  sole  claim  to 
civilization  need  not  be  dwelt  on.  Comparative  religion  occu- 
pies considerable  space,  and  then  follows  a highly  important 
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•section  dealing  with  Law,  Commerce,  and  Political  Economy, 
a knowledge  of  which  is  more  or  less  spread  amongst  the 
advocates  of  the  revolution  now  in  progress.  Books  for 
the  school  and  home  occupy  many  pages,  and  are  supple- 
mented by  such  aids  as  maps,  scientific  diagrams,  etc.  etc. 
The  catalogue  numbers  of  these  various  books,  etc.  run 
to  considerably  over  nine  hundred. 

Even  this  is  not  the  largest  of  our  establishments  dealing 
with  the  introduction  of  Western  learning  into  the  East.  That 
honour  belongs  to  the  Commercial  Press  Ltd.,  which  was 
started  as  a modest  job-printing  office  by  some  Christian 
Chinese  in  1897,  who  left  the  Mission  Press  to  launch  out  in- 
to life  for  themselves.  Fromsu^h  small  beginnings  there  has 
grown  an  establishmnt  having  a capital  of  a million  dollars, 
of  which  two  thirds  are  owned  by  Chinese  and  the  rest  by 
Japanese.  Its  profits  last  year  amounted  to  20  per  cent. 
More  than  a thousand  nat've  workers  are  employed,  besides 
about  a dozen  Japanese,  and  in  every  way  the  concern  is 
worked  on  the  most  approved  Western  plan,  the  work-people 
sharing  profits,  having  a school  for  their  children,  and  being 
provided  with  sanitary  surroundings  during  their  work  time. 
A great  deal  of  newspaper  printing  is  done,  besides  a vast 
amount  for  the  Government,  including  such  important  matters 
as  the  printing  of  bank-notes.  Large  numbers  of  schoolbooks 
have  been  prepared,  either  in  Chinese  or  in  English  with 
Chinese  explanations,  by  some  of  the  best  educationists  of 
the  day.  foreign  as  well  as  native,  and  the  demand  for  these 
has  been  immense.  The  list  of  English  classics  for  Chinese 
readers  includes  a selection  of  twenty-four  volumes,  several 
being  plays  from  Shakespeare,  Stevenson’s  “Treasure  Island,” 
and  other  works  from  Dickens,  Scott,  Lamb,  Goldsmith,  etc. 
These  are  priced  from  45  cents  to  $2.  So  full  is  the 
j catalogue  of  this  firm  that  the  reader  might  be  excused  if  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  little  more  remained  to  be  done. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  case.  A very  good  beginning  has 
| been  made,  but  there  is  still  a vast  deal  more  to  be  achieved 
before  Chinese  youth  is  put  on  as  good  a footing  as  its 
| contemporaries  in  Western  countries. 

What  the  most  advanced  native  student  is  now  expected 
i to  be  conversant  with  may  be  gathered  from  the  requirements 
of  the  College  of  Foreign  Languages  at  Peking,  where  a 
senior  is  expected  to  “pass  consecutively  in  one  examination 
before  receiving  his  diploma: — Foreign  Literature,  Chinese 
} Literature,  Chinese  Ethics,  Jurisprudence,  International 
Law  in  Peace  and  War,  Pedagogy,  Private  International  Law, 
j Commercial  Economy,  Finance,  Chinese  History,  Foreign 
History, Political  Economy,  Geography  of  the  World,  Biology, 
S Botany,  Mineralogy,  Physiology,  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry, 
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Plane  Trigonometry,  Drawing,  Chemistry,  Physics,  and 
Military  Drill.”  A pretty  little  list!  (China  Mission  Year 
Book,  p.  117,  1911.)  There  is  a general  demand  for  good 
translations,  good,  that  is  to  say  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
literary  native,  who  will  no  more  read  bad  Chinese  than  an 
Oxford  don  would  read  bad  English.  Darwin,  Huxley,  Mill. 
Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Kidd,  and  still  more  modern  authors 
are  being  read,  and  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  ferment  in 
Young  China.  Carlyle’s  “French  Revolution”  is  especially 
popular,  for  obvious  reasons.  It  is  said  that  native  scholars 
have  been  brought  to  Christianity  through  the  study  of  Hyde's 
“Practical  Idealism”  and  Kidd’s  “Social  Evolution.’’  “No 
second-rate  tracts”,  says  Mr.  Burgess  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  Peking. 
“ written  on  the  basis  of  a mediaeval  theology,  are  calculated 
to  influence  the  man  whom  these  works  can  lead  to  the  light.  ’ 
With  this  dictum,  we  feel  sure,  the  great  majority  of  our 
readers  will  agree.  The  one  doubt  respecting  mission  work, 
which  many  of  its  well-wishers  have,  lies  in  this  very  fear, 
that  there  continues  to  be  too  much  teaching  based  on 
“mediaeval  theology,”  and  the  question  is  becoming  more  and 
more  insistent.  Is  it  right  to  lay  on  China  a burden  of  which 
the  West  is  striving  hard  to  rid  itself?  Native  students  must 
find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  orthodoxy  with  the  teaching  of 
Darwin  and  Huxley. 

Still,  as  English  has,  by  Imperial  Edict,  been  made  the 
official  language  for  all  scientific  and  technical  examinations, 
there  will,  as  time  goes  on,  be  less  need  for  translations  for 
the  higher  scholars,  who  then  will  have  command  of  the 
illimitable  stores  of  learning  preserved  in  the  English  tongue. 
The  Chinese  have  long  been  given  rather  to  philosophy 
than  to  science.  Strictly  speaking  they  had  no  science  till 
the  West  revealed  it.  Much  undigested  knowledge,  doubtless, 
was  theirs, but  its  strictly  scientific  classification,  the  methods 
it  employs  in  research,  and  the  materials  it  uses  were 
innovations  to  be  introduced  by  the  foreigner.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  find  the  Chinese  with  an  hereditary  taste  for  theory 
in  many  things,  especially  the  theory  of  economics,  of 
government,  and  their  bearing  on  sociology.  Possibly  the 
strong  desire  to  rush  into  republicanism  is  born  of  these 
studies  and  reading  of  Rousseau  and  Carlyle.  The  books 
which  are  said  to  have  most  influnced  the  thought  of  Young 
China  to-day  are  Huxley’s  “Evolution  and  Ethics  " and 
Spencer’s  “Principles  of  Sociology.”  (China  Mission  Year 
Book  p.  123.) 

Herein  then  lies  the  power  of  books.  It  has  moulded 
and  is  moulding  the  young  minds  of  the  greatest  nation  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  We  agree  with  certain  Western  heads 
of  Eastern  institutions  that  it  is  of  the  very  highest  import- 
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ance  that  the  best  of  Western  thought  should  be  selected  for 
translation  into  Chinese.  But  what  is  the  best?  Evidently 
not  the  “mediaeval  theology”  above  referred  to.  That 
may  be  what  is  frequently  denominated  “Christian  truth.” 
But  Truth  knows  no  adjectives.  If  so-called  truth  is 
Truth,  it  is  free  from  limits,  and  is  no  more  Catholic  or 
Christian,  than  it  is  Presbyterian  or  Parsee.  No  test  can 
be  applied  to  it  that  it  will  not  bear;  literary,  historical, 
scientific,  or  mathematical;  all  these  alike  try  it  but  to  prove 
its  invulnerability,  its  unassailable  reality,  in  a word  its  truth. 
It  is  for  this  reason  we  feel  unable  to  join  in  the  chorus  of 
dread  over  what  is  called  the  materialistic  teaching  that 
comes  from  Japan,  or  rather,  from  England  through  Japan. 
What  is  true  in  that  teaching  cannot  be  overthrown:  what  is 
false  will  fall  of  itself.  Why  worry?  Our  knowledge  is  not 
so  infinite  as  yet  but  that  we  shall  have  again  and  again  to 
re-set  our  definitions.  The  veriest  tyro  in  logic  is  made 
aware  that  from  faulty  premisses  he  must  expect  nothing 
but  faulty  conclusions.  What,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the 
best  advice  possible  to  Young  China  at  this  crisis  in  its  career 
is  not,  “Trust  to  authority,  and  believe,”  but  “Prove  all 
things:  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  true,”  viz.  that  alone  which 
will  bear  all  the  tests  which  human  ingenuity,  so  far,  can  apply. 
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YOUNG  CHINA. 

Readers  who  have  followed  what  has  been  written  thus 
far  will  have  found  not  a few  incidental  references  to  what 
New  China  is,  what  it  thinks,  and  what  are  its  aspirations. 
But  as  New  China  without  special  reference  to  Young  China 
would  resemble  Hamlet  without  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  space  must  be  devoted  to  this  most 
essential  part  of  our  subject  in  order  that,  so  far  as  may  be, 
a complete  picture  may  be  presented.  For  it  is  in  Young 
China  most  of  all  that  the  subtle  influences  which  have 
brought  about  the  revolution  now  in  progress  are  working. 
In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  matters,  it  will  be  seen  that 
after  all  East  and  West  are  much  alike,  “one  family" 
indeed,  as  both  Scriptural  and  Confucian  classics  agree.  If 
Chinese  students  are  more  earnest  to-dajr  over  what  they 
consider  the  wrongs  of  their  country,  whether  inflicted  by  a 
worn-out  government  or  by  foreign  influence  from  abroad, 
they  are  but  following  in  the  footsteps  of  other  students  of 
other  days  and  other  climes.  Russia,  Germany,  France, 
and  Austria  could  all  tell  of  student  risings,  student 
petitions,  and  collegiate  unrest  at  various  crises  in  their 
history.  Indeed,  in  Russia  there  is  at  the  present  time 
quite  as  much  political  discussion  going  on  in  universities 
as  ever  there  has  been  during  the  last  year  or  two  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  China.  We  note  this  as  another 
instance  that  human  nature  is  human  nature  whether  it  be 
under  Eastern  or  Western  skies.  We  have,  however,  far 
more  respect  for  the  feelings,  the  patriotism,  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  student,  wherever  he  may  be,  than  we 
have  for  his  wisdom.  “ Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom 
lingers,”  says  Tennyson.  Youth  is  all  for  action,  Age  for 
direction.  Both  are  essential. 

Physically  the  youth  of  China  varies  immensely,  as 
might  be  expected  when  the  conditions  are  considered. 
China  ranges  from  the  tropics  to  the  farthest  extent  of  the 
North  Temperate  zone,  and  even  farther  than  that  in 
climatic  conditions,  for  her  winter  in  the  north  is  Arctic. 
Still  more  do  the  different  classes  of  her  people  vary.  Be- 
sides the  difference  due  to  climate  between  the  Cantonese. 
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for  example,  and  the  people  about  Tientsin,  there  are 
differences  due  to  occupation  and  heredity.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  generalize  both  widely  and  well,  and  our  object 
here  is  to  note  the  more  obvious  characteristics  in  order 
that  our  readers  may  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  future  of  China  so  far  as  that  is 
dependent  on  physique.  Long  years  ago  Lord  Wolseley, 
with  comparatively  slight  experience,  spoke  most  highly 
of  the  Chinese  as  soldiers.  Since  the  taking  over  of  Wei- 
hai-wei  by  Great  Britain  we  have  had  far  better  opportunities 
of  discovering  the  true  worth  of  the  northern  Chinese  from 
a military  point  of  view  than  we  ever  had  before.  We  knew 
from  ear*ly  experience  that  Chinese  troops  could  stand  and 
would  stand  their  ground  even  in  face  of  overwhelming 
force,  but  we  had  to  discover  whether  over  and  above  this 
comparatively  unreasoning  courage  they  were  possessed  of 
the  other  qualities  of  intelligence  and  amenability  to  dis- 
cipline necessary  to  the  making  of  an  ideal  soldier.  Colonel 
Bruce  and  Colonel  Barnes,  both  at  present  in  service  at 
Shanghai,  can  speak  on  this  matter  with  full  knowledge  and 
experience  owing  to  their  connexion  with  the  raising,  train- 
ing, and  command  in  war,  during  the  Boxer  troubles,  of  the 
Weihai  regiment.  As  the  Chinese  say,  their  opinion  is  “on 
record,”  and  we  need  say  no  more  of  it  here  than  that  it  is 
eminently  creditable  to  the  Chinese  soldier  of  the  northern 
provinces. 

He  partakes  in  a special  degree  of  the  physical  qualities 
of  the  country  man  all  over  the  Empire.  As  the  British 
yeoman  at  home  used  to  be,  he  is  a man  by  heredity,  by 
hard  living,  and  a constant  open  air  life.  What  he  can  do 
in  the  matter  of  carrying  burdens  every  resident  in  a Treaty 
Port  can  bear  witness.  His  endurance  is  no  less  remarkable. 
We  ourselves,  once  upon  a time,  were  drawn  by  a ’ricksha 
man  who,  for  a distance  of  about  four  miles,  kept  close 
behind  a fast-trotting  pony  pulling  a brougham.  Chinese 
couriers  are  equally  capable  of  traversing  long  distances, 
sometimes  carrying  heavy  loads.  Nor  are  the  sea-faring 
class  less  remarkable  for  hardihood.  For  ages  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  go  to  sea  in  their  crazy  junks,  ill-found, 
and  little  able  to  withstand  the  terrors  of  the  typhoon 
season,  however  well  suited  to  a halcyon  sea.  There  is  no 
reason  why,  when  he  has  been  taken  in  hand  and  properly 
taught  and  trained,  the  Chinese  fisherman  or  junk  sailor 
should  not  be  the  equal  as  a blue-jacket  of  the  best  that 
Japan  can  show. 

Of  the  better  classes  the  verdict  as  to  physique  is  not 
so  favourable.  These  suffer  badly  from  the  effects  of  age- 
long hereditary  tendencies,  of  which  neglect  of  exercise  on 
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the  part  of  fathers,  and  enforced  abstention  from  the  same 
on  the  part  of  mothers,  owing  to  the  foot-binding  custom, 
are  amongst  the  worst.  When  to  them  there  are  added  the 
effects  in  all  too  many  instances  of  indulgence  in  opium  by 
fathers  and  grandfathers,  and  the  almost  constant  indoor  life 
necessitated  by  study  and  custom,  the  student  of  eugenics 
will  not  need  to  be  told  that  results  are  anything  but  satis-? 
factory.  The  majority  of  such  men  are  somewhat  short  in 
stature,  small-boned,  with  fingers  as  delicate  as  those  of  a 
Western  woman,  sallow  of  complexion,  and  without  any  sign 
of  that  over-abundant  energy  which  the  Western  student 
has  to  work  off  on  the  playing  fields  or  the  river. 

Since  the  advent  of  Western  teachers,  however,  a great 
change  has  taken  place  in  this  respect.  Western  games  have 
been  introduced,  athletic  sports  encouraged,  and  all  the 
healthy  outdoor  life  which  does  so  much  in  the  West  to 
develop  the  body  pari  passu  with  the  growth  of  the  mind. 
Intercollegiate  contests  have  become  common  in  China: 
there  is  an  occasional  game  of  football  in  winter  or  of 
baseball  in  summer  against  a foreign  team,  and  not  a few 
students  are  fair  tennis  players.  Experience  on  the  Shanghai 
cricket  grounds  has  shown  that,  given  proper  training,  many 
Chinese  would  develop  into  excellent  cricketers,  and  their 
going  in  with  naked  feet  and  legs  to  bat  against  fast  bowling 
speaks  volumes  for  their  disdain  of  hard  knocks. 

This  last  fact  brings  into  prominence  a matter  which 
must  never  be  forgotten  in  an  estimate  of  the  physical  powers 
of  the  Chinese — we  mean  their  comparative  insensibility  to 
pain.  We  cannot  enter  on  any  discussion  why  this  should 
be  so.  It  may  be  due  to  a mainly  vegetable  diet:  it  may  not. 
But  however  this  may  be,  there  is  a consensus  of  opinion 
amongst  doctors,  dentists  and  soldiers  that  in  the  matter  of 
pain  bearing,  or  pain  insensibility,  whichever  is  the  true 
cause,  the  Chinese  are  exemplary.  We  have  heard  of  the 
most  excruciating  dental  operations,  of  the  excision  of  a 
thumb-nail  covering  an  abscess,  and  of  still  more  important 
surgical  operations  all  borne  without  anaesthetics  and  with- 
out a groan.  A son  of  the  writer,  present  in  Hankow  during 
the  recent  fighting,  says  that  some  of  the  wounded  revo- 
lutionists presented  the  most  horrible  of  sights,  but  there 
was  never  a groan  from  them,  and  British  bluejackets  look- 
ing on  were  loud  in  praise  of  the  fortitude  thus  shown. 

Similarly  it  would  seem  as  if  milleniums  of  existence 
passed  in  unsanitary  surroundings  have  produced  a race 
immune  to  dirt  diseases  though  very  susceptible  to  such  as 
have  been  imported  from  abroad,  to  scarlet  fever,  for  ex- 
ample. On  the  whole,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  Chin- 
ese as  a race  will  bear  physical  comparison  with  most 
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Europeans,  and  in  any  matter  of  physique  are  far  above  the 
Japanese. 

And  with  the  sound  body  they  are  also  possessed  of  the 
sound  mind.  We  claim  to  be  able  to  speak  with  some  little 
authority  on  this  matter  since  it  has  been  our  experience  as 
well  as  our  pleasure  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  Chinese 
students  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  We  have 
taught  them,  trained  them,  watched  over  them,  and  examined 
them.  We  have  heard  of  their  careers  in  Western  lands. 
Only  a few  weeks  ago  an  old  pupil  of  our  own  told  us  of  the 
doings  of  his  two  sons  in  England,  each  of  whom  cost  him 
on  the  average  £200  a year.  Such  boys  as  these,  after  a good 
grounding  in  one  of  the  Shanghai  or  Hongkong  schools  or 
colleges  go  to  England  or  America,  and  not  infrequently 
carry  off  the  highest  honours  the  university  can  give,  coming 
out  ahead  of  all  Western  competitors.  In  such  cases  they 
will  have  been  helped  by  the  excellent  memory  which  most 
Chinese  students  possess,  by  tremendous  power  of  continued 
application,  and  by  that  hereditary  tendency  to  intelligent 
comprehension  of  things  derived  from  a line  of  ancestors 
thousands  of  years  long.  There  is  no  national  shortcoming 
in  the  mentality  of  the  young  Chinese,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  early  marriage  in  many  cases  seriously  affects 
their  subsequent  work  as  students.  It  used  to  be  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  a youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  to  ask  for  a 
fortnight’s  leave  from  school  in  order  to  go  and  be  married. 

So  far  as  our  own  experience  goes,  there  is  no  special 
direction  which  the  Chinese  mind  takes  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  mark  a national  characteristic.  There  is  just  as  much 
variety  amongst  them  as  is  to  be  found  in  Western  schools. 
Some  make  brilliant  mathematicians,  others  take  more 
naturally  to  literary  pursuits.  Such  as  have  taken  to  the 
profession  of  medicine  ha4ve  in  many  cases  more  than  satisfied 
their  teachers,  whilst  the  delicacy  of  their  hands  gives  Chinese 
surgical  students  special  advantages  in  certain  kinds  of 
operations. 

A great  deal  has  been  heard  during  the  past  two  years 
respecting  the  lack  of  discipline  found  amongst  Chinese 
students.  We  deal  with  this  matter  here  rather  than  under 
the  head  of  moral  power,  since  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that 
the  shortcoming  in  question  is  more  mental  than  moral,  and 
that  the  mentality,  or  rather  the  lack  of  it,  has  been  exhibited 
more  in  some  cases  by  teachers  than  by  taught.  Our  own 
experience,  which  extended  over  many  years,  was  entirely 
free  from  any  of  the  experiences  of  the  past  two  years — 
insubordination,  outbreaks,  and  the  like.  A glance  at  the 
conditions  which  have  caused  such  troubles  is  enough  to 
account  for  some  of  them.  The  modern  Chinese  student  is, 
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as  a rule,  an  intensely  earnest  gentleman.  He  works  like 
the  sizar  works  at  Cambridge  or  Dublin,  with  heart  and 
soul,  knowing  that  his  future  depends  on  his  collegiate 
success.  Give  him  teachers  of  the  highest  ability  and  books 
of  the  best,  and  he  is  in  his  element.  He  sucks  the  brains 
of  the  first,  he  assimilates  the  contents  of  the  others.  But 
in  Chinese  colleges  there  have  been  cases  where  neither  the 
eminent  teacher  nor  the  admirable  book  has  been  forth- 
coming. The  teacher,  or  at  any  rate  the  Director  of  Studies, 
may  have  got  his  appointment  by  favour — as  that  is  under- 
stood in  China,  rather  than  by  merit,  and  instances  have 
been  known  where  it  was  hoped,  apparently,  that  amongst  the 
faculty  the  unfittest  might  survive.  But  such  arrangements 
did  not  suit  the  stern  needs  of  an  exigent  student.  Dissatis- 
faction led  tofriction,  friction  to  quarrels,  and  quarrels,  in  some 
cases  to  open  rebellion.  In  other  instances  where  matters  did 
not  go  so  smoothly  as  was  desirable,  there  was  unquestion- 
ably insubordination  which  could  be  rightly  attributed  to 
that  national  lack  of  discipline  as  the  West  understands  it 
that  is  characteristic  of  China.  What  that  is  due  to  is  still 
a moot  question.  So  far  as  children  are  concerned  it  is 
probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  ancestral 
worship,  the  value  of  a son,  especially  if  he  be  an  only  son, 
being  such  that  parents  are  tempted  to  let  him  have  too 
much  of  his  own  way.  In  no  country  in  the  world  are 
children  supposed  to  honour  their  parents  more  than  they  do 
in  China,  and  in  a sense  the  belief  is  well  founded,  but  a great 
deal  of  the  honour  unfortunately  is  only  posthumous.  In 
the  case  of  discipline  in  the  services,  it  would  have  been 
absurd  under  the  old  regime  to  expect  any.  How  can  an 
officer  have  the  face  to  enforce  strict  attention  to  duty  when 
he  is  steadily  robbing  his  immediate  subordinates  month  by 
month,  they  in  turn  following  his  example  and  so  ad 
infinitum  ? 

Turning  to  the  more  strictly  moral  side  of  Chinese  nature 
we  find  the  same  natural  man  in  the  Celestial  Empire  as  is  to 
be  discovered  elsewhere,  a man  “who  is  in  all  points  tempt- 
ed like  as  we  are”,  and  with  much  the  same  result.  There 
are  Chinese  whose  lives  would  bear  the  closest  scrutiny  and 
come  out  of  the  ordeal  as  scatheless  as  any  of  our  own.  It 
is  not  every  one  that  “saith”,  but  he  that  “doeth",  who  is 
praised  by  Christ  Himself,  and  as  we  have  seen  the  Con- 
fucian  classics  are  nothing  behind  the  Christian  in  their 
inculcation  of  “good  works”.  Practical  forms  of  Chinese 
benevolence  are  to  be  met  with  in  most  cities  in  the  shape 
of  almshouses,  institutions  for  the  sick,  for  gratuitous 
distribution  of  medicine,  etc.  That  there  are  fewer  of  these 
than  are  to  be  found  in  Christian  lands  is  due  partly  to  a 
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difference  between  the  social  systems.  Ours  in  England, 
for  example,  forbids  begging.  The  “sturdy  beggar”  of 
Elizabethan  times  would  find  his  occupation  in  these  days 
stigmatized  as  a crime.  But  it  is  no  crime  to  beg  in  China. 
Moreover  the  beggars  are  organized  in  bands  or  guilds,  which, 
of  all  these  powerful  institutions,  are  the  most  powerful  of  all, 
having  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  Under  such  circum- 
stances benevolence  takes  on  a business  aspect  and  becomes 
insurance  or  blackmail  according  to  how  it  is  viewed.  Another 
restrictive  power  always  in  force  to  the  detriment  of  organized 
Chinese  benevolence  is  the  apparently  ineradicable  vice  of 
“squeezing”.  Men  will  not  give  to  institutions  when  they 
believe  that  their  alms  are  certain  to  swell  the  pockets  of  the 
well-to-do.  The  handling  of  famine  funds — largely  derived 
from  foreign  lands — has  been  known  to  prove  a most  profit- 
able occupation  to  some  unscrupulous  officials,  and  this  when 
hundreds  of  their  starving  fellow-countrymen  had  died  or 
were  on  the  verge  of  death  under  their  very  eyes.  It  is  such 
cases  as  these  which  have  lowered  the  character  of  the 
Chinese  so  much  in  foreign  eyes. 

But  it  is  as  impossible  here  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
on  an  examination  of  the  question  of  official  corruption. 
That  is  a subject  which  has  already  been  glanced  at.  When 
it  is  possible  for  a Prince  of  the  Imperial  House  passing 
through  Shanghai  on  his  way  to  Europe  to  accept  from  a 
foreign  firm  a cheque  book  with  which  to  draw  on  them  for 
value,  not  received  as  yet,  it  may  be  excused  in  the  underling 
if  he  in  his  turn  takes  toll  of  the  starving  refugee. 

“The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,”  perhaps,  but 
China  is  a proof  that  alongside  that  evil  there  may  still  be  a 
large  amount  of  good.  Benevolence  and  integrity  are  not 
everything  in  life.  There  are  many  moral  qualities  which 
exist  in  self  alone,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
Chinese  for  the  possession  of  not  a few  of  these.  Travellers 
see  in  all  their  nakedness  and  want  the  conditions  under 
which  the  toiling  millions  of  China  live.  They  find  these 
conditions  filled  with  the  extreme  of  poverty,  and  what 
in  other  lands  would  be  abject  wretchedness.  But  they  are 
frequently  surprised  at  the  prevalence  of  that  content  which 
our  own  Scriptures  recommend,  the  content  with  mere  food 
and  raiment.  The  poorest  of  Chinese  homes,  whose  internal 
fittings  would  fetch  at  auction  but  a shilling  or  two,  may  still 
be  the  abode  of  a great  deal  of  happiness,  as  it  certainly  is 
| the  home  of  a large  amount  of  industry.  Needless  to  say 
there  is  no  waste.  The  overflowing  population  of  China  so 
presses  on  the  means  of  subsistence  that  the  economy  of  the 
proverbial  Scotsman  would  be  rank  extravagance  beside  it. 

! The  only  Jews  in  China  are  at  the  Treaty  Ports,  for  those 
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who  once  had  a colony  in  Kaifengfu,  Honan,  have  long  since 
become  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  Chinese  amongst 
whom  they  dwell.  Under  circumstances  like  these,  and  with 
Chinese  nature  as  it  is,  patience,  perseverance,  and  staying 
power  have  become  ingrained  and  inherent  qualities.  Here 
is  the  secret  of  the  sparrow-like  power  of  adaptation  which 
enables  the  Chinese  emigrant  to  live  and  thrive  under  con- 
ditions which  would  kill  out  any  other  race,  and  in  climates 
the  most  diverse.  Whether  it  be  under  the  Arctic  circle  in 
Siberia,  or  beneath  the  vertical  sun  of  the  Indian  Archipel- 
ago it  matters  not.  If  the  sparrow  can  live,  so  can  the 
Chinese  coolie,  the  Chinese  shopkeeper,  and  the  Chinese 
merchant.  Probably  the  world  has  yet  to  learn  what  this 
staying  power  is  capable  of.  They  may  see  any  day  in  a 
Shanghai  summer  how  it  recuperates  by  sleeping  peacefully 
and  comfortably  on  a heap  of  stones,  across  the  handle  bars 
of  a wheelbarrow,  or  in  any  other  couch  fitted  to  drive  a 
Westerner  to  distraction. 

Human  nature  long  subject  to  despotism  and  its  conse- 
quent evils  cannot  fail  to  develop  those  moral  qualities  which 
best  serve  as  a defence  against  aggressions  not  otherwise  to 
be  met.  These  are  insincerity,  servility,  and  that  fawning 
obsequiousness  which  is  so  characteristic  of  some  of  the 
natives  of  India.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  thatas 
compared  with  the  latter  the  poorest  Chinese  is  an  indepen- 
dent gentleman.  Most  foreigners  have  heard,  probably  more 
than  once,  a half-sturdy,  half-sulky,  “Suppose  jmu  no  likee,  my 
can  go,’’  from  some  coolie  smarting  under  the  sharp  tongue  of 
a master  or  mistress.  And  he  goes,  knowing  well  that  he  will 
not  starve,  though  he  may  get  black  looks  for  his  foolishness 
in  losing  his  occupation. 

We  have  space  only  to  glance  at  a few  of  the  many 
relations  of  man  to  man  which  make  in  the  aggregate  what 
we  know  as  morality.  In  many  minds  morality  is  almost 
confined  not  to  these  but  to  the  relations  of  man  to  woman — 
the  eternal  problem  of  the  sexes.  As  everybody  knows,  it  is 
the  rule  in  China  to  marry  young  and — sometimes,  often. 
One  of  the  strongest  of  Western  temptations  is  therefore 
much  modified  in  China.  Another  safeguard  is  the  care 
hitherto  taken  in  the  isolation  of  women.  We  say,  hitherto, 
since  there  are  unmistakable  signs  that  Western  influence 
has  been  nowhere  stronger  than  in  the  “ emancipation”  of 
the  female  sex.  Girls  are  not  only  being  educated  as  they 
never  were  before,  but  as  a natural  result  they  are  acquiring 
a degree  of  independence  never  before  dreamt  of.  What 
the  effects  may  be,  we  cannot  now  pause  to  consider.  What 
is  certain,  however,  is  that  in  China,  whatever  sexual  vice 
there  may  be  it  is  not  flaunted  in  the  face  of  the  world  as  it  is 
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in  Western  lands.  No  Englishman,  Frenchman,  German,  or 
Russian  who  knows  his  own  capital,  no  American  who  knows 
New  York  or  San  Francisco,  can  dare  to  point  the  finger  of 
scorn  at  China  in  this  respect.  Chinese  law  is  severe,  and 
such  scenes  as  are  permitted  under  the  greater  freedom  of 
the  Shanghai  Settlements  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in 
the  Empire.  That  there  is  an  equal  amount  of  vice  is  un- 
doubted, but  it  is  hidden  away.  Japan  secludes  it  in  certain 
fixed  quarters.  The  West — to  its  undoubted  detriment — 
permits  its  open  exhibition.  If,  however,  we  were  to  insti- 
tute an  examination  into  the  morals  of  European,  including 
British,  and  Chinese  villages,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  would 
not  be  the  latter  would  come  out  worst  in  the  comparison. 

All  too  sketchily  we  have  now  placed  before  the  reader 
materials  mental,  moral,  and  physical  for  a judgement  on  the 
environment  which  not  only  surrounds  Young  China,  but  of 
which  he  forms  an  integral  part.  Unless  we  are  mistaken 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  only  a superficial  difference 
between  it  and  that  which  encircles  Young  Britain,  France, 
or  Germany.  In  a few  years  more,  when  modern  education 
has  had  time  to  develop  and  to  produce  its  full  effects,  there 
will  be  ample  opportunity  for  a fairer  comparison  of  the 
youth  of  China  with  that  of  other  lands,  and,  personally,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  with  confidence  that  Young 
•China  at  its  best  will  have  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
comparison.  At  the  moment  some  of  the  political  tendencies 
of  China’s  youth  seem  to  partake  of  the  impossible.  But 
that  must  form  the  subject  of  a separate  investigation. 
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YOUNG  CHINA’S  POLITICAL  PROGRAMME. 

During  the  stirring  times  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  movement  at  Wuchang,  (10th 
October  1911),  the  continued  announcements  made  by  leaders 
of  the  Reform  party  have  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  aim  they 
have  in  view.  This  can  be  put  into  four  words  in  Chinese, 
but  an  English  paraphrase  requires  the  following,  The 
abolition  of  Manchu  Imperialism  and  the  establishment  of 
Chinese  democracy.  Many  of  the  oldest  foreign  residents  in 
China,  amongst  them  not  a few  who  have  a wide  knowledge 
of  Chinese  literature  and  speak  the  language  fluently,  have 
been  astounded  at  the  firmness  with  which  the  Reform  party 
insists  on  having  a Republic.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  there 
is  a very  simple  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  In  the 
first  place  democracy  has  played  no  small  part  in  the  conduct 
of  Chinese  affairs,  even  under  the  Manchu.  Indeed  the  beau 
ideal  of  this  tiny  race  of  alien  rulers,  by  no  means  slow  to 
see  wherein  their  safety  and  their  profit  lay,  used  democracy 
as  a means  of  sustaining  their  Imperialism.  They  have  had 
during  the  last  few  reigns,  and  since  the  palmy  days  of 
Kang  Hsi,  but  two  main  objects,  the  preservation  of  the 
peace,  and  the  ingathering  of  their  revenues.  So  long  as 
these  were  secured  little  else  mattered,  though  a great  show 
of  much  besides  may  be  found  in  the  pages  of  “ The  Peking 
Gazette.”  To  secure  these  ends,  each  province  was  a law 
unto  itself,  and  even  divisions  of  the  province  were  given 
self-government  powers  in  practice  if  not  in  precept.  Mon- 
opolies were  allowed  gladly,  and  for  the  same  reason  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  allowed  them.  They  provided 
a sure  return  of  a given  sum  with  little  risk  of  accident  and 
with  no  trouble  to  the  Government  in  collection.  A percent- 
age of  the  ordinary  taxation,  usually  absurdly  small,  reached 
the  capital.  As  will  be  seen  later,  this  matter  of  monopolies 
is  condemned  not  more  severely  than  rightly  by  Dr.  Sun,  the 
newly  elected  President  of  the  Provisional  Chinese  Republic. 

Other  influences  tending  to  republicanism  are  to  be 
sought  in  the  teachers  and  books  that  have  made  most 
impression  on  the  minds  of  Young  China.  In  the  early  days 
these  were  almost  exclusively  English.  The  earliest  stu- 
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dents  went  to  British  schools  and  colleges,  where  if  they  did 
not  learn  republicanism  they  did  at  least  learn  democracy, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  Ta  Ching  dynasty 
has  made  its  very  name  to  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  Chinese 
patriot,  had  there  been  a Ming  on  the  throne  just  now  in  place 
of  a Manchu,  there  is  not  doubt  whatever,  as  we  believe,  that 
the  Government  of  New  China  would  have  been  a limited 
monarchy  after  the  British  pattern.  Such  a development  is 
indeed  before  the  country  at  the  present  time,  and  an  altern- 
ative to  the  apparently  more  popular  republican  proposal. 

The  latter,  however,  owing  first  of  all  to  the  dislike  of 
the  ruling  family,  and  to  the  impossibility  of  finding  a Chi- 
nese monarch  who  could  hope  to  combine  the  nation,  seems 
likely  to  prove  triumphant.  It  has  beert  vastly  helped,  partly 
with  and  partly  without  intent,  by  the  schools  and  colleges 
established  by  American  missions.  These  naturally  live, 
move,  and  have  their  being  in  an  atmosphere  of  republican- 
ism, and  they  have  been  very  strongly  aided  by  their  books, 
and  by  other  volumes  of  general  literature  which  have  made 
an  immense  influence  on  the  youthful  Chinese  mind.  A 
reading  of  Carlyle’s  “French  Revolution”  for  example, 
which  is  amongst  the  most  popular  of  works  translated  into 
Chinese,  will  enable  any  one  to  see  how  intensely  such  a 
story  must  appeal  to  the  thoughtful  student,  and  most  Chi- 
nese students  are  thoughtful.  In  Mackenzie’s  “ Nineteenth 
Century”  again,  there  is  a picture  showing  with  charming 
clearness  and  simplicity  how  one  European  nation  after 
another  has  emerged  from  the  mists  of  ignorance,  feudalism 
and  irresponsible  government  into  the  light  of  the  present 
day.  With  their  old  experience  of  a partial  self-government, 
therefore,  aided  by  the  living  voice  and  example  of  many  a 
democratic  teacher,  and  reinforced  by  the  burning  eloquence 
of  a Carlyle,  enlightened  Chinese  may  well  have  decided  as 
they  have,  and  the  world  may  cease  to  wonder  at  the  result, 
so  far  as  it  has  gone. 

The  story  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  movement  is  the 
story  of  the  past  three  months.  It  was  on  the  10th  October 
191 1 that  the  Revolutionary  movement  made  its  historic  move 
at  W uchang,  prematurely,  we  are  told,  since  the  time  propos- 
ed for  decisive  action  was  fixed  for  some  eight  months  later. 
The  discovery  of  certain  revolutionists  and  their  summary 
punishment  brought  about  the  revolt  of  the  soldiery  under 
General  Li  Yuen-hung.  Peking  acted  with  some  promptitude. 
In  three  days  Viceroy  Jui  Cheng  was  severely  warned,  and 
the  General  in  command  of  the  troops,  Chang  Piao,  cashiered. 
The  autumn  manoeuvres  were  stopped,  and  troops  sent  off 
to  Hupeh  under  the  command  of  General  Yin  Chang.  But 
the  initial  successes  of  the  Revolutionists  were  as  alarming 
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as  they  were  astonishing.  They  came  with  the  rush  of  the 
Bore  in  the  Tsien-tang,  irresistible,  all-pervasive,  tumultuous. 
And  as  with  the  Bore,  so  with  the  revolution  : no  sooner  had 
the  first  upset  ended  than  everything  was  borne  along  peace- 
fully, quietly,  and  without  visible  effort  of  resistance,  with  a 
strength  comparable  only  with  that  of  one  of  the  powers 
of  nature.  Thus  it  was  that  in  fourteen  out  of  the  eighteen 
provinces  reform  triumphed  with  astounding  rapidity. 

Then  came  what  is  perhaps  the  most  pathetic  document 
in  all  history,  the  apologetic  Edict  of  the  tiny  Boy  Emperor, 
dated  Peking  30th  October  1911.  This  is  a veritable  “General 
Confession.”  “ We,”  says  the  Emperor  in  effect,  “ have 
erred  and  strayed  from  right  ways  like  lost  sheep.  We  have 
followed  too  much  the  devices  and  desires  of  our  own  hearts. 
We  have  left  undone  those  things  we  ought  to  have  done^ 
and  we  have  done  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have 
done.”  And  the  worst  of  all  was  that  those  who  knew  the 
truth  and  put  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  the  confessing 
Emperor,  believed  that  there  was  not  only  “no  health”  but 
no  strength  left  in  them. 

The  little  Manchu  ruler,  not  yet  out  of  the  kindergarten, 
had  employed  unreliable,  unworthy,  and  inefficient  officials! 
Especially  had  matters  gone  wrong  in  the  railway  world  of 
China.  What  experts  had  welcomed  as  being  the  only  scheme 
likely  to  prove  successful,  that  of  partial  nationalization,  was 
now  decried  as  a crime,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  in- 
terested parties  in  Szechwan  had  risen  against  it,  had  taken 
up  arms,  and  created  great  disturbance  in  the  body  politic 
of  peaceful  China.  Nor  was  that  the  worst.  Hupeh  had 
followed  the  evil  example,  for  quite  another  cause,  but  to  the 
same  warlike  effect,  and  other  provinces,  Shansi,  Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi,  had  likewise  raised  the  revolutionary  banner. 
All  this  was  very  terrible  to  rulers  with  a secret  conviction 
that  they  were  quite  unable  to  cope  with  so  threatening  an 
upheaval. 

There  was  nothing  left  in  such  a case  but  bargaining,  and 
as  matters  were  urgent,  diplomatic  promises  had  necessarily 
to  be  of  the  most  far  reaching  kind.  The  anti-constitutional 
system  should  be  abolished  instanter.  There  should  be  no 
more  such  mistakes  as  the  employment  of  Jui  Cheng  as 
Viceroy  at  Wuchang.  The  National  Assembly  should  at 
once  draw  up  a constitution  with  a responsible  Cabinet,  and 
an  amnesty  should  be  granted  to  all  such  as  had  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  teaching  the  dynasty  the  error  of  its  ways.  But — 
the  dynasty  was  to  continue.  It  was  to  hold  the  position  in 
Peking  which  the  British  Monarchy  holds  in  London.  This 
was  specially  declared. 
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Never  had  there  been  so  humiliating  a retreat.  The  only 
question  was  whether  it  had  not  come  too  late.  The  National 
Assembly,  however,  speedily  betook  itself  to  the  task  of 
Constitution  making,  and  a veritable  Magna  Charta  of 
nineteen  articles  made  its  appearance  at  once,  and  was 
immediately  accepted  by  the  Government.  It  left  the  question 
of  the  rights  of  the  Imperial  family,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  succession  was  to  be  secured  to  be  decided  constitution- 
ally. Revisions  in  the  Constitution  were  also  left  to  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people.  Members  of  the  Upper 
as  well  as  the  Lower  House  were  to  be  elected  from  amongst 
subjects  having  certain  qualifications.  The  Prime  Minister 
was  not  to  be  selected  by  his  colleagues  from  amongst  their 
own  number,  but  he  also  was  to  be  chosen  by  Parliament. 
He  should  not  be  a member  of  the  Imperial  Clan,  nor  should 
any  such  members  hold  as  appointments  the  headship  of  any 
administrative  body.  Army  and  navy  were  to  be  under  the 
control  of  Parliament.  To  secure  something  like  permanence 
in  parliamentary  procedure,  it  was  enacted  that  no  Cabinet 
should  be  competent  to  dissolve  parliament  twice.  Law  was 
made  supreme,  and  it  was  specially  declared  that  no  Govern- 
ment orders  should  over  ride  it.  Except  by  a resolution  of 
parliament,  no  treaties  could  be  concluded.  A Budget  was 
to  be  submitted,  and  no  expenditure  outside  it  to  be  allowed. 
The  expenses  of  the  Imperial  family  were  to  be  subject  to 
the  vote  of  parliament.  Finally,  the  resolutions  of  the  Parlia- 
ment were  to  be  embodied  in  Imperial  Decrees. 

Other  matters  connected  with  the  proposed  changes  were 
the  reform  of  the  laws,  so  that  everything  opposed  to  the  con- 
stitutional system  should  at  once  be  abrogated,  the  abolition 
of  banner-men  as  such,  and  their  assumption  of  Chinese 
names,  provincial  Councils  to  be  permanently  established 
so  that  the  people  might  have  a voice  in  the  management  of 
their  own  affairs,  and  the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
parliament.  One  section  of  these  rules  would  find  a wel- 
come and  evoke  a cheer  if  read  at  a mass  meeting  of 
British  strikers,  for  it  was  to  be  enacted  that  no  army  should 
be  employed  to  suppress  trouble! 

All  this,  had  it  occurred  a year  or  two  earlier,  might, 
perhaps,  have  saved  the  situation,  for  in  some  respects  the 
result  could  not  have  been  other  than  the  establishment  of  a 
very  limited  monarchy  indeed.  On  the  1st  November  1911, 
it  was  reported  that  Prince  Ching  had  requested  his  dis- 
missal from  office,  that  Duke  Tsai  Tse  had  done  the  like, 
and  that  Prince  Tsai  Tao  had  personally  asked  permission 
to  leave  the  post  of  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  and  was 
graciously  allowed  to  resign,  General  Yin  Chang  replacing 
him.  The  most  startling  appointment  was  that  of  Yuan 
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Shih-k’ai,  not  only  to  the  Premiership  but  to  the  command 
of  the  army  and  the  navy  in  Hupeh  as  well  as  on  the  Yang- 
tze. The  “Strong  Man”  had  had  to  be  recalled.  His  dismiss- 
al had  been  due  to  personal  rather  than  to  state  reasons, 
and  now  in  the  nation’s  extremity  these  latter  had,  perforce, 
to  be  supreme.  But  it  was  immediately  recognized  that  the 
position  held  by  the  Prime  Minister  who  had  put  off  accept- 
ance to  the  latest  possible  moment,  was  one  of  extraordinary 
difficulty.  He  was  not  loved  by  the  Manchus:  he  was  only  half 
trusted  by  the  Revolutionists.  He  was  between  two  stools 
of  the  shakiest  sort.  Naturally  he  attempted  to  take  a course 
midway  between  the  two  extremes,  a course  of  compromise, 
and  as  we  have  said,  had  the  same  powers  been  vested  in 
him  two  years  before,  the  revolution  might  never  have  been 
begun.  Now  it  seemed  too  late. 

The  impression  that  it  was  so  gained  ground  with  the 
rapid  successes  which  followed  the  Reformers.  Shanghai. 
Canton,  Foochow,  Amoy,  Kiukiang,  Wuhu,  Ichang,  and 
other  places,  the  most  important  ports  in  the  country,  gave 
their  support  to  the  revolutionary  cause.  Nanking  held  out 
for  a time,  and  then  was  taken  with  a minimum  of  fighting.. 
It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  what  might  have  satisfied 
in  1909  would  be  accepted  in  1911  after  so  remarkable  an  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion. 

It  did  not.  Speaker  after  speaker  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  Revolutionists  made  it  a sine  qua  non  that  the  “Man- 
chu — as  a ruler — must  go.”  They  would  hear  nothing  in 
favour  of  a monarchy,  however  limited,  which  perpetuated 
the  hated  name.  Feeling  grew  stronger  and  stronger  on 
this  point.  Endless  ingenious  schemes  were  suggested 
with  a view  to  getting  over  the  difficulty.  The  Boy  Emperor 
should  be  brought  up  as  a Chinese:  he  should  be  betrothed 
to  a Chinese  bride:  he  should  adopt  a Chinese  title  and  start 
a new  dynasty.  In  one  or  other  of  such  ways  it  was  hoped 
that  the  prejudice  of  the  reformers  might  be  overcome.  But 
so  far  it  has  not  been  so.  In  the  interim  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen, 
the  veteran  revolutionist,  has  returned  to  China,  and  met 
with  a welcome  in  accord  with  the  high  place  he  holds  in  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen.  Elected  President  of  the  Pro- 
visional Republican  Government,  he  issued  on  the  4th 
January  1912,  to  all  Friendly  Nations,  his  Manifesto  from 
the  Republic  of  China. 

This  is  a document  which  demands  careful  consideration 
since  it  is  the  most  authoritative  enunciation  of  the  hopes 
and  intentions  of  Young  China  that  could  possibly  be  penned 
at  this  present  juncture.  A few  months  at  the  outside  must 
determine  whether  it  has  to  be  accepted  as  the  voice  of  a 
regenerate  China,  or  whether  some  modification  of  it  will 
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be  accomplished  as  the  result  of  events  for  the  moment 
hidden  in  the  womb  of  the  future.  It  resolves  itself  into  two 
great  parts — an  indictment  of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  and  a 
forecast  of  Republican  intentions  for  the  time  to  come. 

The  Manchus  are  denounced  for  having  “ arrested  the 
intellectual,  the  moral  and  the  material  development  of 
China.”  Of  course  sweeping  assertions  and  unqualified 
condemnation  are  to  be  expected  in  so  purely  partisan  a 
paper  as  that  of  the  Provisional  President.  We  may  here 
and  there  find  it  necessary  to  comment  briefly  on  it  in  order 
that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  real  truth  may  be  apparent.  And 
at  the  outset  it  should  be  said  that  though  the  Manchus 
have  been  guilty  of  many  things  of  which  they  are  charged, 
they  found  very  willing  instruments  in  many  of  the  more 
ignorant  Chinese  literati.  Dr.  Sun  declares  the  idea  of  a 
Republic  to  be  one  of  long  standing.  Things  now  seen  have 
only  come  to  the  pass  after  “two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
years  of  Manchu  misrule.”  The  bitter  suffering  of  the 
Chinese,  oppressed  beyond  human  endurance,  has  at  last 
caused  the  people  to  appeal  to  arms  to  deliver  themselves 
and  their  posterity  from  an  unyielding  tyranny  filled  with  a 
vicious  craving  for  aggrandizement  and  wealth,  and  guilty 
of  a crime  against  humanity  in  closing  the  Empire  to  the 
world  and  thus  plunging  the  Chinese  people  “into  a state 
of  benighted  mentality.”  These  guilty  Manchus  have  “levied 
irregular  and  unwholesome  taxes,”  have  sinned  against  all 
the  laws  of  Adam  Smith,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  the  whole 
army  of  economists,  especially  as  regards  monopolies  and 
irregular  exactions  ; they  have  “ denied  us  a regular  system 
of  impartial  administration  of  justice,  inflicted  unusual  and 
cruel  punishments  on  innocent  and  guilty  alike,  have  con- 
nived at  official  corruption,  sold  office  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  subordinated  merit  to  influence.”  We  are  afraid  this 
last  indictment  is  not  confined  to  China.  The  manifesto 
passes  on  to  refer  to  the  “ anguishing  lessons”  which  the 
Manchus  have  failed  to  appreciate,  meaning  the  results 
of  China’s  efforts  at  war,  thus  bringing  “themselves  and  our 
people  beneath  the  contempt  of  the  world.” 

No  denunciation  of  Imperial  procedure  during  the  past 
century  was  ever  so  complete,  so  convincing,  or  so  authori- 
tative as  this.  By  it,  some  of  the  proceedings  of  foreign  na- 
tions against  China,  or  to  be  exact,  against  the  deeds  of  her 
rulers,  are  justified  up  to  the  hilt.  There  are  others,  of  course, 
which  cannot  be  justified  under  ordinary  canons  of  morality. 

Dr.  Sun  then  proceeds  to  outline  the  principles  which 
are  to  govern  the  China  of  the  future — if  that  is  to  be 
republican.  Previous  treaties  are  to  be  held  sacred  “up  to 
the  time  of  their  termination.”  But  no  recent  agreements. 
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i.e.  such  as  have  been  entered  into  by  the  Imperialists  since 
October  1911,  are  to  be  considered  valid.  This  covers 
loans  as  well  as  treaties  and  other  agreements.  The  persons 
and  property  of  foreigners  will  be  fully  respected.  And 
here  it  should  be  recorded,  for  two  reasons,  that  wherever 
the  revolutionists  have  held  sway,  there  foreigners  have 
found  themselves  not  merely  safe  but  treated  with  every 
civility.  This  proves  two  things,  first,  that  the  revolutionary 
party  is  animated  with  a civilization  equal  to,  and  practically 
indentical  with,  that  which  governs  Western  lands,  and 
secondly,  that  those  have  been  right  who  have  always  held 
anti-foreign  riots  and  risings  to  have  been  either  the  work 
of  officials,  or  gratifying  to  them.  That,  however,  is  now 
to  be  a thing  of  the  past.  “The  cultivation  of  better 
relations  with  foreign  peoples  and  governments  will  ever 
be  before  us,”  says  Dr.  Sun.  “ We  will  remodel  our  laws, 
revise  our  civil,  criminal,  commercial,  and  mining  codes, 
reform  our  finances,  abolish  restrictions  to  trade  and  com- 
merce and  ensure  religious  toleration.”  Such  are  the  dreams 
of  the  enthusiasts  who  lead  the  remarkable  movement 
nowin  progress  in  China.  There  is  little  in  them  to  find 
fault  with.  If  the  aim  is  high,  who  shall  complain  ? The 
higher  the  aspiration,  the  higher  the  hope,  at  least,  of 
success.  Nor,  as  a matter  of  sober  fact,  can  we,  after  some 
consideration  of  the  matter,  see  anything  in  the  programme 
which  may  fairly  be  termed  visionary  or  unattainable.  We 
see  a great  deal  that  will  take  much  time  to  accomplish. 
We  are  equally  certain  that  inborn  Conservatism  will,  by 
and  by,  gain  force  to  kick  with  combined  vigour  against 
some  of  the  proposals  made.  But  this  will  not  prove  in  any 
way  that  the  proposals  are  wrong  in  themselves.  An  illus- 
tration in  current  British  politics  is  apropos.  Mr.  Lloj’d 
George’s  scheme  for  the  national  insurance  of  those  who 
work  with  their  hands  is  being  most  vigorously,  not  to  say 
venomously,  attacked  by  many  of  the  very  people  whom  its 
provisions  are  intended  to  benefit.  That  proves  the  scheme 
to  be,  not  bad  in  itself,  but  merely  premature,  or  presented 
under  a wrong  aspect.  So  with  the  democratic  reforms 
indicated  by  Dr.  Sun.  Ultra-Conservatism  is  certain  to 
object  to  many  of  these,  and  thus  the  wheels  of  the  car  of 
progress  will  revolve  with  far  less  speed  than  the  most 
ardent  reformers  hope.  Patience  will  thus  be  required,  not 
only  from  within  but  from  without,  from  the  foreigner  as 
well  as  from  the  native.  Dr.  Sun  appeals  for  this,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  not  in  vain. 

Young  China  is  looking  with  keen  interest  abroad  to 
discover  where  are  its  friends  and  where  its  enemies.  For 
our  own  part,  we  stand  for  the  law  of  strict  neutrality. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  leanings  of  outer  nations  in  such  a 
case  as  this,  their  actions  should  be  absolutely  impartial. 
Never  before  has  there  been  an  instance  in  which  400,000,000 
people,  more  or  less,  have  been  plaintiffs  in  the  same  court 
against  a government  such  as  Dr.  Sun  has  depicted.  If  the 
cause  of  the  people  is  right,  it  ought  to  prevail,  and  will  prevail. 
But  it  is  not  the  business  of  any  foreign  state  to  constitute 
itself  arbiter  in  the  case.  At  the  moment  some  exception 
may,  perhaps,  be  taken  to  the  assertion  that  the  people  of 
'China  are  all  plaintiffs  against  the  Manchu.  And  in  a sense 
the  exception  may  be  allowed.  It  is  for  the  representatives 
of  the  people  to  decide  whether  the  Imperial  factor  shall  or 
shall  not  remain.  But  that  the  people  of  China  are,  to  a 
man,  opposed  to  faulty  government,  and  firmly  determined 
on  reform,  there  is  no  doubt. 
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A QUESTION  OF  WORLD  POLITICS. 

Hitherto  the  old  forces  that  have  suggested  themselves- 
for  consideration  have  been  mainly  Chinese.  It  now 
becomes  necessary  to  examine  into  those  from  without.. 
Over  her  own  tendencies  and  forces  China  may  be  expected 
to  show  some  power  of  control,  but  for  the  present  she  is 
not  in  a position  to  do  much  more  than  watch  with  jealous 
eyes  the  array  of  the  outer  world.  Under  the  rule  of  the 
Manchu  she  has  been  little  more  than  a shuttlecock  for 
other  Powers,  and  this  for  no  other  reason  than  that  centuries 
of  corruption  have  so  weakened  her  that  there  is  “none  so- 
poor  to  do  her  reverence.”  At  present  there  are  many  signs 
that  this  period  of  negation,  of  incompetence,  and  hopeless 
weakness  is  nearing  an  end,  and  it  is  because  these  signs 
are  so  clear,  sounmistakeable,  and  so  full  of  threatened  change 
that  the  world  as  a whole  is  compelled  willy-nilly  not  merely 
to  take  an  interest  in  Chinese  affairs,  but  to  look  upon  them 
in  their  true  light,  as  the  one  great  problem  of  world  politics- 
before  which  every  other  sinks  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance. The  Western  world  during  a great  portion  of  the 
year  1911  was  deeply  engaged  over  the  question  of  Morocco.. 
But  what  is  Morocco  when  compared  with  the  vast  Empire 
of  China,  with  its  population  equalling  a third  of  the  human 
race,  with  an  area  that  is  continental  in  size,  with  its 
unrivalled  natural  riches,  its  incomparable  markets,  and  the 
capacity  for  progress  of  its  people?  A score  of  Moroccos 
would  be  of  far  less  importance.  Moreover,  there  were  but 
four  powers,  Morocco  herself  apart,  which  were  intimately  in- 
terested in  the  African  question,  France,  Spain,  Germany  and 
England.  There  is  not  a Great  Power  in  the  world,  nor  are 
there  many  small  ones,  that  could  declare  entire  disinterested- 
ness in  the  matter  of  China,  and  there  are  not  a few,  and  these 
of  the  most  powerful,  who  are  prepared  if  necessary  to  take 
up  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  interests  within  her  borders. 
That  being  so,  we  feel  that  we  are  approaching  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all  the  subjects  possible  in  a disquisition 
of  this  kind.  A problem  which  intimately  affects  Britain, 
the  United  States,  Russia,  Germany,  France,  and  Japan,  to- 
say  nothing  of  China  itself,  is  not  one  that  can  be  cast  aside 
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with  a passing  thought.  It  demands,  on  the  contrary,  the 
most  careful  consideration  both  by  governments  and  peoples. 
Volumes  might  be  written  on  questions  suggested  by  the 
present  situation  of  affairs.  Space  compels  us  to  deal  with 
the  broadest  of  broad  principles  only,  and  these,  it  must  be 
remembered,  cover  not  China  only,  but  the  Pacific.  Much 
is  heard  in  these  days  respecting  the  control  of  that  oldest 
and  newest  of  oceans.  We  do  not  for  a moment  believe 
that  any  one  Power  is  destined  to  hold  so  onerous  a position 
as  that  of  its  master.  Rather  do  we  think  that  there  will  be 
found  such  a balance  of  power  within  its  waters  as  will  ac- 
complish what  the  balance  of  power  has  done  for  Europe. 
In  any  case  it  is  certain  that  no  Power  can  be  master  of  the 
Pacific  unless  it  is  also  master  of  the  China  coast. 

The  world  outside  China  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
two  great  classes:  those  nations'  who  would  not  greatly  re- 
gret to  see  her  divided,  and  those  who  would.  Two  influences 
have  worked  to  bring  about  this  simple  division.  There  are 
nations  who  may  have  much  to  fear  from  China,  Russia  and 
Japan,  for  example.  Every  natural  instinct,  therefore, 
reinforces  the  desire  on  the  part  of  these  two  to  prevent 
such  a re-organization  of  the  strength  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  as  shall  threaten  to  oust  them  from  positions  they 
have  already  taken  up  within  its  borders.  At  the  same 
time,  each  is  desirous  of  securing  as  large  a share  as 
possible  of  Chinese  trade,  and  that,  so  far  as  Russia  is 
concerned,  can  only  be  done  by  annexation  and  the  application 
of  her  protective  tariff.  Germany  has  nothing  to  fear  in 
China  or  from  her,  but  the  loss  of  trade  and  the  possible 
termination  of  her  lease  of  Kiaochow.  Were  there  to  be  a 
partition,  however,  she  has  already  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  she  would  demand  her  share,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
supposes  that  in  that  share  the  German  tariff  would  operate 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  trade.  It  is  the  same  with  France. 
Neither  of  these  four  nations  would  shed  a tear  over  the  loss 
of  Chinese  independence.  At  best  they  would  be  indifferent. 

The  only  Powers  intimately  concerned  with  Chinese 
affairs  who  are  honestly  anxious  that  there  should  be  no 
partition  are  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  We 
make  no  claim  on  this  account  to  the  consideration,  mudh’ 
less  to  the  praise,  of  the  world.  As  other  nations  act  in 
accordance  with  what  they  consider  their  interests,  so  is  it 
with  England  and  America.  Neither  of  these  desires  the 
acquisition  of  territory  from  China.  Yet,  if  partition  came, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Great  Britain  at  any  rate, 
and  possibly  the  United  States,  would  see  to  it  that  their 
claims  were  not  ignored,  and  that  round  their  shares  possibly 
even  Britain  would  have  to  raise  tariff  walls.  But  this  is 
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a contingency  of  so  speculative  a nature  that  we  need  not 
dwell  on  it. 

The  question  at  issue  is  eminently  a question  of  national 
or  international  imperialism.  The  fundamental  lures  are 
trade  and  political  influence,  and  the  one  safeguard  which 
China  has  at  the  moment  is  the  fact  that  the  anti-partitionists 
are  at  once  strong,  and  more  or  less  agreed,  whilst  the 
partitionists  though  strong,  are  hopelessly  divided.  There 
are  rumours  of  Russo-Japanese  combined  action  under 
secret  agreements.  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  either 
of  these  willingly  and  with  her  eyes  open  conniving  at  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  other,  whilst  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  Germany  might  consider  it  to  her  advantage  to  join  the 
United  States  and  England  in  order  to  secure  a continuance 
of  the  open  door  throughout  the  whole  Empire.  To  make 
these  matters  as  clear  as  possible  we  propose  to  glance  at 
the  national  tendencies  of  each  of  the  interested  outside 
nations  in  turn,  beginning  with  those  to  whom  partition 
offers  certain  advantages. 

Russian  imperialism  has  had  three  objectives  for  much 
more  than  a century  past:  Constantinople,  Persia  with  Af- 
ghanistan, and  China.  Each  of  these  has  led  to  open  water, 
the  crying  need  of  an  empire  bound  in  the  bonds  of  ice  for 
half  the  year.  After  each  of  them  Russia  has  striven  half 
wittingly,  half  by  instinct.  At  times  the  pursuit  in  one 
direction  has  been  neglected  whilst  that  in  another  was  being 
pursued.  Turkey  seems  almost  to  have  been  forgotten  whilst 
the  quest  for  Manchuria  was  at  its  keenest,  a fact  of  which 
Germany  took  full  advantage.  What  the  Manchurian 
adventure  led  to  is  known  to  all  the  world.  The  fatal  lure 
of  Port  Arthur  broughtsuch  a downfall astheworldhas  rarely 
seen.  This,  for  the  time  being,  resulted  in  a resumption  of 
interests  in  the  Middle  East,  of  which  at  the  moment  we  see 
the  result  in  Persia.  The  Germans  are  labouring  under  a 
very  grave  misapprehension  if  they  really  imagine  that  Rus- 
sia acquiesces  in  a Teutonic  absorption  of  Asia  Minor  with 
practical  control  of  Constantinople.  The  very  reverse  is 
the  case.  It  is  not  British  objection  to  the  Baghdad  railway 
and  what  it  stands  for  that  Germany  has  to  fear  so  much  as 
Russian.  Potsdam  agreements  are  all  very  well,  but  agree- 
ments and  even  treaties  are  always  written  in  the  present 
tense,  and  bind  only  so  long  as  facts  and  circumstances  do 
not  change.  Russian  interest  in  Turkey  is  of  that  combined 
practical  and  sentimental  sort  which  outwears  all  others. 
It  is  Russia,  not  Germany,  that  is  the  natural  succes- 
sor to  the  Byzantine  Empire.  It  is  Russia  which  upholds 
the  teaching  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  in  this  connexion 
it  should  be  remembered  that  Russia  has  not,  as  yet, 
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emerged  from  the  religious  state  of  national  evolution. 
Facts  like  these  point  to  a standing  cause  of  antagonism 
between  the  Russian  and  the  German  Empires  which 
cannot  fail  to  have  an  effect  on  the  position  in  China. 
For  Germany,  no  less  than  Britain  and  America,  will  be 
unable  to  stand  aside  and  watch  the  absorbtion  of  large  areas 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  by  Russia,  whether  in  agreement 
with  Japan  or  not,  unless  a quid  pro  quo  is  to  be  found  for 
her  elsewhere. 

Russian  action  has  been  actuated  in  the  past  mainly  by 
her  imperialist  tendencies.  In  bringing  the  greater  part  of 
Siberia  under  control  she  has  deserved  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  But  with  that  immense  area,  the  southern  portion  of 
which  is  another  Canada,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  she 
had  enough.  Yet  it  is  claimed  for  her  system  of  agriculture, 
and  those  who  know  the  districts  through  which  the  great 
Siberian  line  runs  can  bear  out  the  claim,  that  it  is  extensive, 
rather  than  intensive.  A Russian  farmer,  that  is  to  say, 
needs  ten  or  more  times  as  much  land  to  deal  with  as  would 
make  a French  or  Chinese  agriculturalist  rich.  Hence  one 
demand  for  constant  expansion.  Another  cause  is  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  race.  The  Russian  cradle  is  filled  far  more 
frequently  than  any  other  in  Europe,  and  as  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Empire  is  agricultural,  the  question  of  finding 
food,  especially  in  years  of  dearth,  is  a terribly  pressing  one. 
Russia  may  therefore  be  excused  for  casting  covetous  eyes 
and  grasping  hands  on  the  unoccupied  plains  which  once  were 
the  property  of  China  but  are  now  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Russian  ea,gle. 

But  there  is  a second  ground  for  anti-Chinese  action  on 
the  part  of  Russia.  We  have  referred  to  it  above.  It  is  the 
fear  that,  by  and  by,  when  China  has  had  time  to  recover,  to 
develop,  and  to  organize,  she  will  be  a danger  to  the  Russian 
state.  Other  Western  nations  may  pooh-pooh  this  assumption, 
but  it  is  an  article  of  Russian  faith.  Some  of  her  ultra- 
religious sons  hold  up  the  coming  Yellow  Terror  as  a fitting 
punishment  for  Russia’s  misdeeds,  mainly  of  a religious  and 
unorthodox  kind.  The  toleration  of  any  heretical  sect,  for 
example,  is  quite  sufficient  ground,  in  the  mind  of  a bigoted 
priest,  for  the  intervention  of  the  Almighty  and  the  return 
of  the  “ Scourge  of  God.”  Russig  is  no  stranger  to  eastern 
incursions.  From  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  to  near 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  she  was  overrun  and 
practically  ruled,  as  well  as  ruined,  by  the  Golden  Horde  and 
its  leaders. 

The  present  action  of  Russia  in  looking  keenly  after 
her  interests  in  Mongolia  and  Turkistan  is  therefore  explain- 
able on  either  of  the  two  principles  which  have  governed 
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her  action  for  so  long.  She  may  be  merely  intent  on 
enlarging  her  boundaries  for  the  benefit  of  her  people  and 
the  political  aggrandizement  of  her  state,  or  she  may  be 
taking  far-seeing  precautions  against  the  day  prophesied  by 
the  Kaiser,  when  the  Western  nations  shall  once  more  stand 
side  by  side  to  guard  their  civilization  against  marauders 
from  the  east.  Her  declared  intention  of  keeping  Chinese 
colonists  from  Outer  Mongolia  is  explicable  either  from  the 
agricultural  or  the  military  point  of  view.  But  a difficulty 
arises  as  soon  as  practical  effect  begins  to  be  given  to  either 
of  these  principles.  Russia  has  not  yet  been  able  to  keep 
the  Chinese  out  of  Siberia:  how  is  she  going  to  prevent 
their  access  to  Mongolia?  Only  so  long  as  she  is  unassail- 
able is  such  a thing  to  be  thought  of  and  how  long  that  will 
be  remains  to  be  seen.  We  very  much  fear  that  the  future 
of  northern  portions  of  the  Chinese  Empire  is  black  with 
angry  clouds. 

Japan  ranks  next  to  Russia  in  reasons  for  fearing 
a strong  China.  At  present  there  is  no  independent  state 
in  Asia  which  can  compare  in  power,  in  civilization,  or 
in  patriotism  with  Japan.  A single  half-century  has  been 
sufficient  for  her  to  perform  a task  never  before  attempted 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  At  the  beginning  of  that  time 
she  was  still  a feudal  monarchy,  weak,  divided,  purposeless, 
unknown.  To-day  she  is  an  acknowledged  Great  Power, 
conqueror  of  China  and  of  Russia,  ally  of  Great  Britain.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  all  this  has 
been  accomplished.  Our  task  is  but  to  look  at  tendencies, 
those  involuntary  leanings  to  be  found  in  most  great  coun- 
tries, and  often  the  keynote  to  all  that  they  have  done  or  will 
do.  What,  then,  seems  to  be  the  destiny  of  Japan?  Plainly 
.evident  it  is  that  she  will  fight  to  the  death  for  it  whatever 
it  may  be.  As  the  conflict  between  herself  and  Russia  was 
ripening,  the  thoughtful  onlooker,  knowing  Japan,  and  being 
fully  aware  of  the  Oriental  weaknesses  of  Russia,  wondered 
more  and  more  how  St.  Petersburg  could  be  so  blind  to  the 
danger  into  which  her  Manchurian  Viceroy  and  his  satellites 
were  rushing.  It  was  certain  that,  as  the  Russian  object 
threatened  the  very  life  of  the  Japanese  nation,  these  intre- 
pid islanders  would  fight  with  all  the  vigour  of  men  otherwise 
doomed  to  destruction  to  prevent  their  enemy  from  securing 
command  of  their  coasts,  their  trade,  and  their  future.  They 
fought,  and  China  knows  full  well  that  with  all  her  millions 
she  is  not  to-day  a match  for  half  the  war  strength  of 
Japan. 

But  Japan  also  knows,  better  than  most  European 
Powers,  that  New  China  will  present  a very  different  problem 
from  that  offered  by  the  Manchu.  Japan  has  had  some 
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dittfe  insight  granted  her  into  the  feeling  of  the  Cantonese, 
’for  example,  and  the  Cantonese  are  going,  in  the  new  regime, 
.to  have  a far  greater  share  of  power  than  was  vouchsafed 
■them  by  their  Imperial  masters,  by  whom  they  were  usually 
suspected.  The  question  is,  therefore,  what  will  Japan 
■do?  From  information  already  made  public  it  seems 
plain  that  the  establishment  of  a Republic  in  China  would 
never  have  been  twice  thought  of  in  Japan  but  for 
ithe  fact  that  the  latter  is  in  close  alliance  with  Great 
Britain.  Japan  stands  to  China  at  the  present  moment  as 
the  annexer  of  one  of  her  outlying  dependencies,  the  occu- 
pier of  a large  portion  of  her  Three  Eastern  Provinces,  and 
the  eager  watcher  for  opportunities  of  making  that  occu- 
pation permanent  and  complete.  Japan  argues  that  as  China 
lias  made  but  the  slightest  use  of  her  Manchurian  territory 
tin  the  past,  she  must  not  be  surprised  if  nations  which  are 
becoming  more  and  more  crowded  in  their  home  lands  take 
steps  to  fill  up  the  vacant  territories  and  cultivate  the  neg- 
lected land.  Precisely  the  same  argument  may  be  applied 
with  precisely  the  same  force  to  Australia.  With  rights  or 
wrongs  we  have  nothing  to  do  just  now.  The  fact  therefore 
remains  that  Japan  wants  Manchuria  and  wants  it  very  bad- 
ly. Very  few  people  seem  to  have  thought  of  the  danger  into 
which  Japan  was  running  herself  when  she  acquired  Chosen. 
There  was  the  example  of  England’s  connexion  with  France 
before  them,  but  that  was  forgotten.  It  was  possible  that 
the  taking  of  Chosen  might  be  forgiven  and  forgotten  by 
•China,  but  the  absorption  of  Manchuria  is  another  matter, 
ilf  that  ever  takes  place,  then,  between  a strong  China  and  a 
grasping  Japan,  by  and  by,  there  will  be  war  to  the  knife, 
tls  there  not  reason,  therefore,  why  Japan,  as  well  as  Russia, 
should  argue  that  it  is  the  “bright  day  that  brings  forth  the 
adder,  and  that  craves  wary  walking.”  Would  it  not  be 
better,  they  are  saying  to  themselves,  to  prevent  rather  than 
■cure  under  such  circumstances?  With  a fully  developed  China 
what  will  be  the  position  of  Japan?  China  has  all  the  cards 
in  her  own  hand.  An  overwhelming  population,  the  basis 
of  overwhelming  strength,  a people  able  to  exist  on  even 
less  than  the  thrifty  natives  of  Dai  Nippon,  enough  men  of 
■military  tendencies  and  fine  physique  to  make  even  the  Mi- 
kado’s legions  look  small,  all  the  requirements  of  wealth  in 
broad  plains,  rich  alluvial  soil,  great  rivers,  fabulously  pro- 
ductive mines,  and  everything  else  that  boon  Nature,  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  North  Temperate  zone  and  a portion 
of  the  tropics,  can  give;  whilst  Japan,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  but  a tenth  of  the  population  only  with  difficulty  supported 
from  the  scanty  products  of  her  none  too  spacious  valleys. 
We  freely  confess  that  in  no  previous  political  situation  that 
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we  can  recall  in  history  was  there  so  powerful  a temptation 
to  any  nation  forcibly  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  another 
on  the  ground  of  self-defence,  and  provision  for  the  future- 
Only  the  political  position  as  governed  by  jealousies  rather 
than  treaties  will  save  China  during  the  immediate  future. 

We  pass  on  to  glance  for  a moment  at  the  position  of 
France.  China  has  little  or  nothing  to  fear  from  France  in 
these  days.  In  1884-5  when  the  last  Franco-Chinese  bicker- 
ing took  place,  the  fighting  done  by  the  European  Power  was 
of  so  half-hearted  a sort  that  the  Eastern  came  out  of  the 
dispute  with  at  least  equal  credit.  France  is  now  too  fully 
occupied  nearer  home  to  desire  to  enter  on  adventures  farther 
afield.  Especially  since  she  has  made  her  position  safe  in 
North  Africa  is  it  likely  that  France  will  eschew  all  further 
progressive  movements  if  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of 
effective  opposition.  If  she  has  recently  coveted  portions 
of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
but  that  she  has,  the  explanation  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the 
glory  which  counted  for  so  much  under  the  rule  of  the  third 
Napoleon,  but  in  the  hope  of  gaining  exclusive  markets. 
France  is  quite  unable  to  compete  in  open  markets, 
except  in  certain  lines  of  goods,  with  England,  Germany, 
or  the  United  States,  and  hence  any  new  territory  on 
which  she  lays  her  hands,  is  at  once,  unless  specific 
treaties  prevent,  almost  hermetically  sealed  against  all  goods 
but  her  own.  Thus  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  she  absorbed  Indo-China,  Madagascar,  and  Tunis,, 
effectually  closing  them  all,  so  far  as  she  was  able,  to  all  but 
her  own  trade.  Having  secured  her  footing  in  Tongking,  and 
along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  she 
has  unquestionably  cast  longing  eyes  over  portions  of  the 
southern  provinces  as  well  as  of  Szechwan.  A large  portion 
of  Kwangtung,  Yunnan,  etc.,  was  to  be  recognized  as  part  of 
her  sphere.  During  the  ‘nineties’  it  was  her  delight  to  support 
in  every  possible  way  her  northern  ally,  and  the  railway 
from  Peking  to  Hankow,  the  so-called  Belgian  line,  was  part 
of  an  effort  made  by  herself  and  Russia  to  cut  across  the 
British  sphere  in  the  Yangtze  valley.  It  was  a second 
Marchand  expedition  under  cover  of  a railway  engineer. 
That,  however,  is  not  merely  history,  but  it  is  history  which 
is  now  negligible,  as  history  occasionally  is,  for  the  line  in 
question  has  since  then  become  Chinese  property,  and,  unless 
present  events  give  rise  to  its  recrudescence,  all  thought 
of  spheres  of  influence,  except  in  Shantung  perhaps,  are  as 
dead  as  the  dodo.  French  political  influence  in  China  has 
always  been  a thing  apart  from  her  trade,  of  which  she  has 
little  as  compared  with  other  Powers.  With  some  half-dozen 
houses  of  her  own  and  most  of  these  in  the  so-called  English 
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Settlement,  she  insisted  on  having  her  own  plot  of  ground  at 
Shanghai,  alltheother  Powers  beingquite  satisfied  to  throw  in 
their  lot  together.  She  long  held  firmly  to  the  protectorate  of 
all  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  and  it  was  not  till  the  rise  of 
German  influence  that  a fresh  understanding  was  arrived  at. 
What  the  protection  of  the  good  fathers  and  their  converts 
might  have  been  worth  to  France  she  alone  is  in  a position  to 
know.  There  must  have  been  something  of  value,  or  her  present 
agnostic  Government  would  not  have  laid  such  stress  on  it*. 
But  we  feel  sure  that  France  is  not  in  a position  now  to 
incur  the  anger  of  China  willingly.  If  intervention  took 
place,  her  share  would  be  subordinate,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  she  would  not  regret  its  absence  altogether. 


Chapter  XXXVIII. 


A QUESTION  OF  WORLD  POLITICS. 

( Concluded.) 

The  German  position  in  China,  like  the  German  position 
‘everywhere  else,  has  changed  entirely  since  the  events  of  the 
•opening  ‘seventies.’  Till  then,  in  Shanghai,  for  example,  there 
were,  besides  the  representative  of  Prussia,  those  of  certain 
Hanse  Towns,  all  busily  enough  engaged  in  looking  after 
commercial  matters,  but  of  no  importance  diplomatically. 
Even  after  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  war  with  France 
and  the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire,  Prince  Bis- 
marck was  slow  to  enter  on  any  rapid  expansion.  Germany 
did  not  need  it,  her  policy  had  always  been  a policy  of  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  neighbours,  and  in  the  Orient  least  of 
all  did  she  require  a policy  of  any  vigour.  According  to  the 
Iron  Chancellor’s  view,  there  was  to  be  nothing  of  aggressive- 
ness or  even  irritability  to  be  found  in  German  politics. 
Events  were,  however,  too  strong  even  for  the  Creator  of 
the  German  Empire.  We  need  not  follow  them  here,  but  by 
1890  we  find  Germany  in  possession  of  a Colonial  Empire  of 
650,000  square  miles  on  the  African  continent  alone.  Appetite 
grew  by  what  it  fed  on,  and  there  soon  arose  a demand  for 
oversea  possessions  of  a kind  that,  as  Baron  von  Marschall 
declared,  would  allow  of  emigration  being  “directed  into 
such  channels  that  Germans  abroad  may  remain  German.’’ 

About  the  same  time  there  was  born  the  first  agitation 
for  a stronger  navy.  “The  trident  belongs  in  our  hands,’’ 
said  the  Kaiser  in  his  speech  at  Cologne,  in  June,  1897.  And 
in  sending  off  his  brother  in  command  of  the  German  ships 
despatched  to  China  in  1898,  the  Kaiser  concluded  his  speech 
with  the  memorable  words,  “Should  any  one  infringe  our 
rights,  then  use  the  mailed  fist  and  earn  your  laurel  wreath. ’’ 
Events  connected  with  the  South  African  war  intensified 
the  German  desire  for  a strong  navy,  and  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  policy  of  Bismarck  had  been  definitely  aban- 
doned and  that  of  a conscious,  ever-watchful  policy  of 
imperial  expansion  had  been  entered  upon  in  its  stead.  This 
it  was  which  led  to  the  seizure  of  Kiaochow  on  the  14th 
November  1897.  The  excuse  for  this  act  of  aggression  was, 
as  is  well  known,  the  murder  of  two  priests.  With  the  bay  and 
the  immediately  surrounding  territory  there  went  special 
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-privileges.  The  whole  of  the  province  of  Shantung  was  to 
be  considered  a German  “sphere”.  Germany  was  to  have 
the  making  of  the  railways  within  that  area,  and  for  a width  of 
thirty  li  on  either  side  of  them  German  subjects  were  to  be 
given  the  privilege  of  working  whatever  mines  there  might 
be.  If  capital  were  needed,  it  was  toGermanfinanciersthat 
^application  should  first  be  made.  Such  was  the  first  impor- 
tant introduction  of  Germany  and  German  power  into  China. 
Had  England  acted  on  the  same  principle  she  would  long 
.before  have  annexed  the  greater  part  of  the  Empire. 

But  there  has  been  no  repetition,  so  far,  of  such  aggres- 
sion on  the  part  of  Germany,  and  this  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place  it  would  be  a matter  of  sheer  impossibility  for 
the  German  Empire,  situated  as  it  now  is,  to  carry  on  a war 
in  the  Far  East.  The  Kaiser  knows  this,  and  acts  according- 
ly. His  every  move  is  watched  by  Japan  also  for  two 
reasons,  the  one  political,  the  other  commercial.  And  as 
German  interests, apart  from  the  practical  impossibilityof  her 
ever  being  able  to  found  an  empire  of  her  own  in  China,  are 
commercial,  her  policy  seems  more  and  more  to  throw  her 
alongside  the  two  English-speaking  Powers,  who  are  pledg- 
ed to  the  maintenance  of  the  open  door.  Germany,  like 
-England  and  America,  stands  to  lose  more  than  she  could 
gain  were  China  split  up  by  a number  of  hungry  aliens. 
Moreover,  German  expansion  seems  to  have  been  directed 
more  keenly  towards  Asia  Minor  of  late  than  towards.the  Far 
East.  In  the  Near  East  she  can  bring  her  incomparable  army 
to  bear:  in  the  Far  East  she  cannot. 

We  may,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  this  present 
-classification  of  Powers,  place  Germany  in  an  intermediate 
state  between  the  Powers  that  “ would  not  greatly  regret  to 
see  China  divided,  and  those  who  would.”  If  we  look  at 
Kiaochow  alone,  she  belongs  to  the  first  class,  if  to  sub- 
sequent tendencies,  to  the  second.  She  bides  her  time,  and 
will  act  according  to  circumstances.  Her  attitude  has 
indeed  been  admirably  hit  off  by  one  of  her  responsible 
sons,  Chancellor  von  Buelow,  who,  in  a speech  in  the 
Reichstag,  said : — 

“ Mention  has  been  made  of  a partition  of  China.  Such 
a partition  will  not  be  brought  about  by  us  at  any  rate.  All 
that  we  have  done  is  to  provide  that,  come  what  may,  we 
ourselves  shall  not  go  empty-handed.  The  traveller  cannot 
decide  when  the  train  is  to  start,  but  he  can  be  sure  not  to 
miss  it  when  it  does  start.  The  devil  take  the  hindmost.” 

When  we  turn  to  the  attitude  taken  by  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  China,  we  find  that  in  some  respects  it  is  quite 
unique.  In  the  main  it  is  far  closer  to  that  of  the  British 
than  to  that  of  any  other  Power  intimately  concerned,  and 
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we  say  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  so  far  as  mere 
fighting  is  concerned  England  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the 
Powers  interested  in  China.  But  nobody  at  the  time  or 
since  has  ever  known  better  than  American  statesmen  have 
known,  that  British  hostilities  in  China  were  never  intended 
as  acts  of  aggression.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
current  history  of  both  her  wars  in  the  Far  East,  know  that 
Americans  on  the  spot  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  justice 
of  the  action  taken  by  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  find  again  and  again  in  American  official  correspondence 
expressions  of  regret  that  American  Ministers,  Consuls,  and  » 
officers  generally  were  not  in  a position  to  say  to  unbearably 
dilatory  officials  that  such  and  such  a thing  must  be  done. 

In  the  American,  the  Chinese  official  discovered  a man 
after  his  own  heart.  Here  was  one  who  was  open  to 
“reason,”  a man  who  would  argue  from  the  first  of  January 
to  the  thirty-first  of  December,  and  then  be  willing  to  shift 
the  venue  and  begin  all  over  again.  What  a man!  What 
an  opportunity!  Students  of  the  time  must  read,  if  they 
desire  to  see  what  complete  advantage  Chinese  officials  took 
of  this  American  complaisance,  the  records  of  the  mission 
under  Mr.  Cushing.  That  was  the  beginning  of  American 
official  connexion  with  China.  Naturally  the  mandarins 
were  delighted.  They  contrasted  the  suavity  of  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Flowery  Flag  with  the  brusqueness  of 
the  British,  and  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  All  the 
while,  however,  Mr.  Cushing  was  growing  more  and  more 
convinced  of  the  lack  of  dignity  attaching  to  such  a role. 
There  was  no  absolute  need  for  him  to  have  recourse  to  force 
even  if  his  instructions  had  permitted  it,  for  he  knew  that 
when  the  inevitable  rupture  came  between  Chinese  obstruc- 
tion— or  rather,  as  we  must  now  call  it,  Manchu  obstinacy — 
and  British  persistence,  America  would  gain  just  as  much 
in  the  way  of  freedom  for  trade  as  Great  Britain  herself, 
and  that  without  the  necessity  of  firing  a shot  or  in  any  way 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  natives. 

Much  the  same  policy  was  followed  by  Mr.  Cushing's 
successors,  Reed  and  Ward,  each  in  their  turn,  allowance 
being  made  for  circumstances.  Precisely  the  same  difficul- 
ties were  encountered.  After  the  repulse  of  the  British  and 
French  at  Taku  Mr.  Ward  actually  made  his  way  to  Peking 
by  way  of  Pehtang,  the  route  by  which  representative  tribute 
bearers  from  Loochoo  and  other  such  outlying  adherents  to 
Chinese  Power  were  permitted  to  approach  the  Forbidden  City, 
and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  when  Peking  was 
eventually  reached,  the  Manchu  autocrat  demanded  the  kow- 
tow from  so  complaisant  an  American  representative.  Need- 
less to  say  it  was  not  made.  Equally  needless  is  it  to  record 
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That  for  all  his  yielding  acquiescence  with  native  demands, 
Mr.  Ward  got  nothing  but  a very  doubtful  reception,  and 
left  without  being  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Emperor. 
The  whole  story  may  be  read  in  the  recently  published  diary 
of  Dr.  Wells  Williams,  and  many  Americans  will  find  por- 
tions of  the  narrative  hardly  to  their  liking. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  coming  to  the  Far  East, 
as  the  Americans  did,  with  a fixed  determination  not  to  be 
drawn  into  a war,  and  therefore  with  a resolve  to  put  up 
with  everything  rather  than  use  force,  they  found  -themselves 
in  somewhat  of  a false  position.  They  could  win  nothing  by 
diplomacy  pure  and  simple,  for  Chinese  discussions  would 
have  lasted  from  then  to  now,  and  they  were  in  consequence 
compelled  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  others,  the  British  as  a 
rule.  Through  the  door  which  the  British  bayonet  had 
burst  open  the  hand  of  the  American  merchant  could  be 
extended.  Americans  in  the  Far  East  accepted  the  posi- 
tion. They  could  do  no  other.  But  they  did  not  like  it.  “O 
for  an  hour  of  British  vigour!”  was  the  burden  of  many  a 
consular  and  diplomatic  aspiration.  On  one  occasion,  and 
we  believe  only  once,  did  Americans  use  force.  That  occurred 
on  15th  November  1856.  Commander  Foote  was  on  his  way  to 
Canton  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  duly  displayed,  when  the 
Barrier  Forts  opened  on  his  host,  and  “a  vigorous  waving 
of  the  ensign  only  brought  further  shot.”  The  operations 
which  followed  lasted  through  portions  of  four  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  American  ships  had  captured  five  forts 
mounting  167  guns,  and  dismantled  them.  Yeh,  then  the 
truculent  Viceroy  of  Canton,  made  characteristic  apologies, 
respecting  which  Dr.  Parker,  then  American  Charge 
d’Affaires  said,  “The  semblance  of  the  desire  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  the  two  countries,  the  same  disposi- 
tion to  evade  obligation,  misrepresent  facts,  and  erroneously 
interpret  treaty  stipulations,  which  for  years  has  character- 
ized the  correspondence  of  the  Imperial  commissioners,  still 
obtains  with  His  Excellency  Yeh.”  Dr.  Parker  knew  the 
true  position  of  affairs  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  any 
other  living  man  at  that  time.  He  had  spent  the  best  years 
of  his  life  in  administering  to  natives  who  needed  his  pro- 
fessional, surgical  and  medical  skill,  and  his  testimony  is 
invaluable. 

Since  his  day  the  United  States  have  been  served  by 
a number  of  very'  able  and  excellent  men.  But  there  has 
been  no  radical  change  in  policy,  and  the  result,  to  well- 
wishers  of  China  and  admirers  of  the  United  States  has  not 
infrequently  been  disappointing.  To  this  day  America  has 
declined  to  enter  in  any  way  upon  territorial  acquisition  on 
the  mainland  of  China.  Hawaii,  Tutuila,  Guam,  and  the 
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Philippines  have  come  beneath  her  sway  as  the  result  rather 
of  passing  events  than  of  definite  policy,  but  there  is  no  sign 
that  the  United  States  are  bent  on  aggression  anywhere. 
Her  old  policy  of  moral  suasion  remains  in  full  force- 
To  onlookers  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  results  of  that 
policy  were  palpable  enough  to  stimulate  even  the  American 
democracy  to  something  with  a little  more  vigour  in  it,  for  it 
is  quite  clear  that,  to  enter  into  discussion  with  those  who- 
mean  if  necessary  to  use  force  to  gain  their  ends,  is  almost 
as  foolish  as  it  is  futile  on  the  part  of  others  to  whom 
material  force  does  not  enter  into  the  calculation.  Hence 
without  going  into  particulars,  it  may  be  said,  as  we  have 
seen  it  stated  in  a Shanghai  journal,  that  though  the  United 
States  have  never  been  known  to  take  up  an  unjust  attitude 
to  anybody  interested  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  she  has 
more  than  once  been  compelled  to  recede  from  positions 
which  she  easily  might  have  held  if  her  rivals  had  been 
assured  that  she  would  back  up  her  demands  by  force.  As 
matters  are  ruled  now,  and  it  seems  even  truer  of  the  twen- 
tieth than  of  the  nineteeth  century,  the  final  argument  is  the 
argument  of  great  guns.  Any  nation  unable  or  unwilling  to 
employ  these  in  a righteous  cause  had  better  cease  from 
recommending  it.  Nothing  results  from  anything  less 
strenuous  but  loss  of  dignity. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  of  the  Great  Powers  to  whom 
the  integrity  and  the  independence  of  China  is  at  once  a 
political  article  of  belief,  a sentimental  desire,  and  a com- 
mercial asset.  That  Power  is  Great  Britain.  She  it  is  whose 
intercourse  with  the  Chinese  Empire  is  of  the  longest  dur- 
ation. To  her  more  than  to  any  other  one  Power  is  due  the 
awakenment  that  we  see  to  day.  Educationally,  perhaps, 
the  palm  goes  to  America,  but  commercially  and  politically 
it  is  to  England  that  is  due  most  of  the  power  of  the  mar- 
vellous renascence  which  we  watch  around  us  from  day  to 
day.  Nobody  delights  in  it  more  than  the  Englishman. 
Nobody  has  warmer  hopes  for  the  present  and  the  future  of 
the  Chinese  race  than  he.  Had  this  chapter  been  written  a 
few  years  ago,  nay,  even  a few  months  ago,  it  might  have 
been  desirable  to  enter  on  some  explanation  and  defence  of 
British  policy  towards  China  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  To-day  all  that  is  as  useless  as  it  is 
unnecessary.  Young  China  has  once  for  all  settled  the 
question.  It  is  satisfied  that  for  every  seeming  aggression, 
for  every  attack  made  by  England  on  the  Chinese  ports, 
rivers,  and  cities,  there  was  ample  reason.  The  ignorance 
and  stupidity  of  the  Chinese  Government  at  that  time  were  ■ 
beyond  belief.  Their  presumption  was  limitless:  their 
weakness  hardly  less  so.  All  this  is  now  thoroughly  well 
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known  and  appreciated  in  the  ranks  of  the  revolutionists. 
What  Britain  did  on  a very  small  scale  some  seventy" 
years  ago,  they  are  doing  on  a much  larger  one  to-day. 
Britain  fought  for  her  commercial  rights,  for  those  and 
nothing  more.  “Had  I but  the  forces  you  command,  I would 
go  through  this  land  from  end  to  end  and  subjugate  it  once- 
for  all.”  Such  was  the  substance  of  a French  Admiral’s 
remark  to  a British  officer  during  the  first  war. 

But  Britain  had  no  desire  for  the  subjugation  of  China. 
Over  and  over  again  were  her  officials  strictly  ordered  to 
avoid  complications  in  the  most  careful  way,  to  put  up  with 
slights,  to  take  insults  even,  and  put  them  down  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  ruling  class,  so  that  there  might  be  no 
occasion  for  quarrel.  We  refer  the  reader  for  the  complete 
story  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Morse’s  admirable  work,  “The  Inter- 
national Relations  of  the  Chinese  Empire.”  But  for  this 
reluctance  to  undertake  fresh  responsibility,  the  Indianizing 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  would,  for  England,  have  been  a task 
at  once  easy  and  tempting.  But  as  it  was,  the  British 
Government  would  not  hear  of  it.  Trade,  the  mutual  ex- 
change of  superfluous  productions,  and  international  good- 
will based  on  it,  those  were,  those  are,  and  will  continue  to 
be  the  aims  of  the  English  people  with  regard  to  China. 

Many  Western  readers,  both  British  and  non-British,, 
may  smile  when  reminded  that  it  was  with  just  such  protes- 
tations that  England  went  to  India.  Yet  so  it  was,  and  one 
of  the  main  explanations  of  her  position  there  to-day  is  to 
be  sought,  not  in  the  unreliability  of  her  protestations,  but 
in  the  action  of  one  of  her  rivals — France.  But  for  that,, 
there  is  more  than  a little  probability  that  England’s  Indian 
position  would  be  far  different  now  from  what  it  is.  It  was 
the  influence  of  French  efforts  to  drive  England  out  of  India 
which  led  to  her  taking  such  firm  root  there.  We  recall  this 
fact  for  two  reasons,  first  because  it  has  been  strangely  lost 
sight  of, and  secondly  to  point  to  the  only  possible  contingency 
which  would  induce  England  at  the  present  time  to  intervene 
decisively  in  Chinese  affairs.  The  days  of  individual  initia- 
tive for  England  are  over,  as  they  are  indeed  for  all  lands 
more  or  less.  The  world  is  so  much  smaller  than  it  was  when 
it  took  nearly  a year  to  send  a letter  from  one  side  of  the 
world  to  the  other  and  get  an  answer  back.  Every  general, 
every  diplomatist,  and  almost  every  subordinate  servant  of 
a government  is  tied  to  his  home  office  by  a telegraph  wire. 

If  then  we  are  right  in  claiming  that  both  the  United 
States  and  England  are  keenly  interested  in  maintaining  the 
integrity  and  the  independence  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  what 
courses  of  action  are  open  to  them  to  give  effect  to  their 
desire?  Once  it  were  known  that  both  were  determined  to 
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stand  together  in  the  matter,  to  use  all  their  influence,  and 
to  bring  up  every  gun  they  possess  in  order  to  support 
their  policy,  we  believe  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
would  find  many  supporters.  But  before  this  could  be 
done,  New  China  would  have  to  be  consulted.  Nations  do 
not  enter  upon  such  a responsibility  as  we  have  supposed 
without  a very  clear  understanding  that  the  principles  they 
support  shall  in  turn  be  supported  by  the  party  that  reaps 
benefit  from  them.  But,  for  the  time  being,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  course  New  China  will  take.  She  cannot  tell 
herself.  However  liberal  a policy  she  favours  at  the  mo- 
ment, circumstances  may  be  too  strong  for  her  and  an  entire 
reversal  of  attitude  may  result.  For  the  time  being,  there- 
fore, and  so  long  as  affairs  remain  in  the  undecided  con- 
dition in  which  we  see  them,  all  that  these  well-wishers  of 
China  can  do  is  to  watch  and  wait.  It  may  be  fortunate  or 
unfortunate,  according  to  the  point  of  view  taken,  that  Great 
Britain  is  in  close  alliance  with  Japan  just  now.  For,  as  we 
have  seen  their  instincts  lead  them  in  opposite  directions  at 
this  present  juncture.  Not  only  is  all  idea  of  a republic  repug- 
nant to  the  monarchical  traditions  of  Japan,  whilst  they  seem 
a perfectly  natural  thing  to  democratic  England,  but  there 
is  the  more  concrete  difference  respecting  territory.  Nobody 
doubts  that  Japan  is  as  keenly  desirous  of  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  Manchuria  as  she  was  of  annexing  Korea.  England 
on  the  other  hand  is  not  only  pledged,  as  are  other  Powers, 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  China,  but  she  is  impelled  by 
her  interests  to  do  so.  What  may  happen,  therefore,  is 
this : — The  two  English-speaking  Powers  may  come  to  an 
understanding  that  they  will  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  the 
disruption  of  the  Chinese  Empire  now  threatened  as  the 
result  of  the  revolution  which  is  still  unsettled.  It  should 
be  remembered,  that  Powers  opposed  to  this  policy  may 
argue  that  if  the  Manchu  Dynasty  is  overthrown,  there  is 
at  once  an  end  to  all  treaties  with  China,  that  all  promises 
with  regard  to  the  open  door,  all  engagements  to  maintain 
integrity,  and,  in  short,  all  international  responsibilities 
whatsoever,  cease  the  moment  a republican  government 
comes  into  power.  Under  such  circumstances  nothing  but 
a very  strong  hand  would  save  China  from  dismemberment. 
Will  England  and  the  United  States  provide  the  power? 
Will  Germany  join  them,  and  France  ? If  so,  and  supposing 
the  Revolutionary  party  to  be  eventually  successful,  China 
will  be  given  a new  lease  of  life,  the  termination  of  which 
no  forecast  of  the  future  could  foresee. 

But  it  is  evidently  necessary,  before  any  such  action  as 
we  have  hinted  at  could  be  arranged,  that  the  Powers  must 
have  some  understanding  with  the  incoming  Chinese  Govern- 
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ment.  If  the  status  quo  ante  is  to  be  more  or  less  preserved, 
China — New  Chi  na — must  needs  do  her  part.  What  that 
part  is  cannot  he  re  be  entered  upon,  but  so  long  as  it  allows 
of  free  developm  ent,  free  education,  free  speech,  and  free 
election,  her  sons  need  have  no  fear.  What  the  guaranteeing 
Powers  would  m ainly  insist  upon  would  be  freedom  to  trade 
under  reasonable  tariffs. 


THE  END. 


APPENDIX. 


THE  REVOLUTION. 


THE  CHINESE  REVOLUTION 


I.— THE  OUTBREAK. 

It  was  on  the  11th  October  1911  that  the  first  outbreak 
of  the  Chinese  revolutionists  occurred  at  Wuchang,  one  of 
the  trinity  of  cities  which  makes  up  the  great  central 
emporium  of  China — Hankow,  Hanyang,  and  Wuchang, — 
the  first  two  separated  by  the  Han  River,  a tributary  of  the 
Yangtze,  the  last  two  by  the  Yangtze  itself.  The  day 
before,  in  one  of  the  streets  of  the  Russian  Concession  at 
Hankow,  the  explosion  of  a bomb  had  called  the  attention 
of  the  Manchu  authorities  resident  in  Wuchang  to  the  danger 
of  their  position.  This  was  so  broad  a hint  that  not  even 
a supine  Manchu  could  misread  its  message.  Hasty  steps 
were  taken  to  apprehend  all  who  were  in  any  way  implicated 
in  the  affair,  and  as  these  were  many,  and  all  revolutionists, 
the  well-meant  severity  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  officers  brought 
about  results  diametrically  opposed  to  those  which  they  hoped 
for.  Their  object  was,  by  rapid  action  and  old-world  methods, 
to  crush  all  further  overt  action,  and  to  strike  such  terror 
into  the  minds  of  revolutionary  evil-doers  as  to  overawe  all 
who  might  otherwise  be  tempted  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the 
rebels.  What  really  occurred  provided  yet  another  proof 
of  the  inability  of  the  Imperial  authorities  either  to  read 
aright  the  signs  of  the  time  or  to  prepare  effective  force  to 
put  down  the  rising  which,  “as  in  a glass  darkly,”  they  saw 
to  be  coming.  The  revolutionists  in  Wuchang,  many  of  them 
members  of  the  Viceroy’s  own  entourage,  instead  of  cringing 
before  the  threats,  or  capitulating  to  the  promises,  of  the 
authorities,  boldly  took  the  initiative,  attacked  the  yamen, 
forced  the  Manchu  Viceroy,  Jui  Cheng,  to  flee  for  his  life, 
cut  down  not  a few  of  his  Manchu  supporters,  and  before  the 
startled  native  world  could  find  time  to  ejaculate  the  Chinese 
equivalent  of  “Jack  Robinson,”  had  crossed  the  riverand  made 
themselves  masters  not  only  of  the  city  of  Hanyang  but  also  of 
the  arsenal  which  it  contained.  They  then  proclaimed  the 
Reformed  Government,  and  called  upon  all  their  civilian  com- 
patriots to  keep  the  peace,  and  especially  to  maintain  good 
relations  with  foreigners.  How  perturbed  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment was  at  the  turn  of  affairs  was  immediately  seen  by  the 
recall  of  H.E.  Yuan  Shih-k’ai.  The  great  ex-Viceroy  was  not 
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persona  grata  in  the  highest  circles  at  Peking.  He  had 
served  his  country  in  a variety  of  posts  and  places,  in  Chosen 
as  well  as  in  China.  But  in  1889,  when  the  late  Emperor 
Kwang  Hsu  was  planning  the  overthrow  of  the  then  Em- 
press Dowager,  Tsze  Hsi,  and  the  introduction  of  sweeping 
reforms,  it  was  the  masculine  woman  and  not  the  effeminate 
man  whom  Yuan  decided  to  support.  This  was  resented  by 
the  Emperor’s  party,  (and  especially  by  his  brother,  sub- 
sequently Prince  Regent),  as  sheer  treachery.  Others  look- 
ed on  it,  under  the  circumstances,  as  equally  wise  states- 
manship. History,  in  accordance  with  precedent,  will  decide 
both  ways.  The  fact  remains  that  in  1911,  when  the  Empire 
was  faced  with  a crisis  not  less  threatening  than  that  of  the 
Taiping  times,  the  Manchu  Government  swallowed  its  resent- 
ment and  lost  no  time  in  recalling  the  one  man  who  could 
possibly  save  the  state  from  a devastating  deluge  of  blood. 

There  are  many,  indeed  an  almost  endless  number,  of 
accidental  resemblances  between  the  Chinese  revolution  and 
those  which  preceded  it  in  other  lands.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
glance  at  some  of  these,  but  from  the  beginning  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  in  the  great  supersession  of  a despotic  by  a 
democratic  government  which  is  now  under  consideration, 
we  have  to  consider  a combination  of  circumstances  differ- 
ing in  many  particulars  from  any  with  which  the  world  had 
ever  before  been  confronted.  This  it  is  which  will  make  of 
the  Chinese  revolution  so  entrancing  a subject  of  study  for 
the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  and  the  historian,  as  well  as 
for  the  countless  legions  of  readers  always  on  the  outlook 
for  some  new  thing. 

Not  a few  historic  parallels  might  be  discovered  between 
the  Bourbon  house  of  France  and  the  Manchu  dynasty  of 
China.  Louis  XIV,  greatest  of  Bourbons,  was  for  many 
years  the  contemporary  of  Kang  Hsi,  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
Manchus,  and  the  existence  of  two  such  notable  rulers  at 
the  same  time  has  been  by  no  means  frequent  in  history. 
In  Chien  Lung,  China  found  another  scion  of  the  house  of 
her  alien  rulers  in  whom  even  she  could  and  did  take 
interest  and  pride.  But  as  the  Bourbon  family  failed  to 
produce  a line  of  fitting  successors  to  the  Great  Louis,  so 
the  Manchu  was  unable  to  provide  China  with  a second 
Chien  Lung.  The  succeeding  kings  of  France  may  well  be 
compared  with  the  Emperors  that  followed  in  China,  and 
the  parallel  between  Louis  XVI,  who  lost  his  head  during 
the  course  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  Kwang  Hsu  is  at 
times  pathetic.  There  is  the  same  kindliness,  the  same 
weakness,  the  same  desire  to  right  things,  the  same  in- 
capacity in  the  choice  of  means,  and  almost  the  same  sad  end, 
for  whilst  Louis  suffered  under  the  sacrilegious  Sanson's 
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hands  on  the  scaffold,  the  last  days  of  Kwang  Hsu  were  little 
more  than  a living  death. 

Nor  was  his  brother,  the  Prince  Regent,  greatly  his 
superior  in  virility.  His  recall  of  Yuan  Shih-k’ai  was 
unquestionably  the  only  thing  possible  at  the  time,  but  Yuan 
was  slow  to  return  to  harness.  Without  a free  hand,  he 
knew  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  anything,  Finally  this 
was  conceded,  and  on  28th  October  there  appeared,  as  though 
to  emphasize  the  extraordinary  humiliation  to  which  the 
Imperial  power  had  already  been  brought,  an  edict,  issued 
in  the  name  of  the  Boy  Emperor,  which  can  be  described  as 
nothing  less  than  a long  proclamation  of  abject  self-reproach. 
Probably  no  such  general  confession  was  ever  seen  outside 
the  covers  of  the  Anglican  liturgy.  We  find  Declarations  of 
Right  made  by  many  dissatisfied  peoples.  Here  was  a 
Declaration  of  Wrong,  a woe-begone  catalogue  of  sins  of 
omission  and  commission,  ending  with  petulant  promises 
of  amendment  and  constitutional  reform.  The  only  excuse 
which  Western  apologists  could  possibly  find  for  such  a 
production  was  the  fact  that  it  was  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  precedent,  and  meant  no  more  and  no  less  than 
others  of  similar  strain  had  meant.  On  the  strength  of  it 
Yuan  opened  negociations  with  the  reformers,  and  on  3rd 
November  a constitution  was  offered  after  the  British 
pattern. 

Here  we  find  another  resemblance  between  the  Chinese 
and  the  French  revolutions.  In  both,  monarchical  theorists 
reckoned  without  their  hosts,  forgetful  of  the  principles 
which  ancient  democracy  had  bequeathed.  For  in  the 
future,  sovereignty  was  to  reside  in  the  people,  and  in  the 
people  alone.  Every  Chinese  student  of  Carlyle — and  there 
were  many — went  about  with  his  capacious  sleeves  full  of 
ready-made  constitutions  and  Declarations  of  Right.  To 
forestall  these  as  much  as  possible,  Peking,  on  16th  Novem- 
ber, issued  a ready-made  constitution  of  nineteen  articles 
in  which  every  vestige  of  the  old  despotism  was  given  up,  and 
in  which  there  might  be  discovered  traces  of  Magna  Charta, 
the  Nineteen  Proposals  of  the  Parliament  to  Charles  I,  and 
as  many  similar  state  documents  as  the  compilers  had  access 
to.  To  this  sweeping  concession,  ten  days  later,  the  Imper- 
ialists under  oath  promised  close  adhesion. 

Meanwhile  events  were  taking  place  which,  as  in  1793, 
rendered  all  such  paper  revolution  null  and  void.  On  the 
very  day  on  which  the  first  constitution  was  offered,  3rd 
November,  Shanghai  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  revolu- 
tionary party.  Not  even  the  taking  of  Hanyang  had  proved 
a simpler  task.  The  insurgents  came,  saw,  and  conquered. 
Only  at  the  Kiangnan  Arsenal  situated  a mile  or  two  west- 
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ward  from  the  native  city  was  there  any  resistance.  Here 
the  guard  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  make  some 
show  of  resistance,  and  a few  shots  were  fired,  but  very 
few  minutes  had  elapsed  before  it  was  seen  that  the 
revolutionists  had  a simple  task  before  them,  and  they 
were  soon  able  to  congratulate  themselves  on  having 
secured  possession  of  all  that  a great  arsenal  stands  for — 
strength  for  themselves,  weakness  for  their  enemies.  Arms 
of  all  descriptions,  ammunition,  machine  shops,  a dock,  a 
powder  factory,  and  almost  everything  that  could  be  desired 
to  add  power  to  the  new  cause  and  weaken  the  old  had  thus 
easily  changed  hands.  It  was  during  a Friday  eve  and  night 
that  these  events  took  place,  and  few  Shanghai  residents  are 
likely  ever  to  forget  the  altered  scene  which  presented  itself 
on  the  following  morning.  Foreign  merchants  driving  in 
from  the  West  End  to  business  found  the  Maloo,  (the  main 
thoroughfare)  a mass  of  dazzling  white.  Every  house  had 
its  flag,  ranging  in  area  from  many  square  yards  of  white 
sheeting  to  the  tiniest  scrap  of  rag  which  was  all  that  some 
poor  people  could  find  for  the  occasion.  Why  white,  which 
is  the  mourning  colour  in  China,  should  have  been  selected 
we  are  unable  to  say,  but  it  was  perhaps  felt  that  it  was  at 
least  non-committal,  and  the  seventeen  subsequent  designs 
which  include  all  the  artistic  efforts  to  provide  the  new 
regime  with  an  original  flag,  have  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
contained  white  as  an  integral  part  of  the  design,  the  final 
five-coloured  flag  being  made  up  of  horizontal  stripes  col- 
oured from  top  to  bottom  thus,  red,  yellow,  blue,  white, 
black,  which  are  supposed  to  be  representative  of  the  Chin- 
ese, Manchus,  Mongols,  Tibetans,  and  Muhammadans. 

There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  popularity  of  the  political 
change.  Never  before  had  the  foreigner  seen  such  an  as- 
semblage of  bright  and  smiling  native  faces  as  were  exhibited 
in  Shanghai  on  Saturday,  4th  November  1911.  At  last,  it  was 
believed  that  China  was  once  more  to  be  governed  by  Chinese. 
At  last  the  end  of  the  terrible  lane  was  in  sight.  All  the 
many  provincials  who  meet  in  that  great  commercial  em- 
porium, the  foreign  settlement  at  Shanghai,  fraternized  in 
most  unwonted  fashion,  and  the  foreigner  was  felt  to  be  the 
friend  of  all.  There  was  little  difficulty  in  arranging  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order.  Revolutionaries  took  charge 
of  the  native  city,  the  representative  Taotai  of  the  Manchu 
regime  taking  sanctuary  in  the  Settlement  whose  interests  he 
had  not  always  been  over-willing  to  forward.  The  control  of 
the  Mixed  Court  in  the  so-called  English  Settlement  was 
placed,  for  the  time  being  and  to  its  unspeakable  advant- 
age, in  the  hands  of  the  Shanghai  Municipality,  and  in 
general  there  arose  a spirit  of  friendliness  between  native 
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and  foreign  authorities  which  was  highly  satisfactory  under 
the  somewhat  alarming  possibilities  of  the  time. 

The  revolutionary  successat  Shanghai  acted  asa  stimulus 
to  the  movement  in  other  places.  On  the  9th  of  November, 
Canton  declared  itself  an  independet  republic ! Fighting 
broke  out  at  Nanking,  but  this  was  for  a time  suppressed  by 
the  Manchu  commandant.  As  yet  the  Revolutionaries  had 
but  few  trained  men  at  their  disposal.  What  they  lacked  in 
skill  and  drill,  however,  they  made  up  in  enthusiasm  and 
determination.  The  first  fighting  had  naturally  occurred  in 
and  about  the  three  central  cities.  Only  five  days  after  the 
first  outbreak  there  was  a severe  though  indecisive  action 
between  the  drilled  Manchu  levies  and  the  hastily  collected 
bands  of  the  insurgents.  Many  foreigners  residing  in  Han- 
kow at  the  time  found  themselves  in  an  uncommon  position 
as  spectators  of  an  internecine  quarrel  in  which  both  com- 
batant parties  were  equally  anxious  that  no  harm  should 
befall  the  onlookers.  It  was  thus  that  the  Hankow  Volun- 
teers, although  on  duty  day  and  night  for  about  seven 
weeks,  were  not  called  on  to  intervene  actively.  To  say 
that  they  were  surprised  at  the  pluck,  determination,  and 
endurance  of  the  raw  revolutionary  levies  is  to  put  the 
truth  far  too  mildly.  They  were  astounded.  Here  were  men 
with  little  training  and  less  natural  aptitude  for  fighting, 
standing  up  to  well-drilled,  well-armed,  and  well-led  troops. 
That  they  suffered  terribly  is  true.  But  the  stoicism  with 
which  they  suffered  raised  them  far  higher  in  the  minds  of 
the  onlookers,  British,  German,  Japanese,  and  other  men-of- 
war’s  men,  than  the  greatest  possible  success  in  the  field 
could  have  done.  We  have  heard  stories  from  the  lips  of 
onlookers  at  the  fights  about  Hankow,  and  nothing  more 
could  be  required  for  the  rescue  of  Chinese  repute  for 
manliness  than  the  tales  of  these  enthusiatic  spectators.  The 
revolutionaries  achieved  considerable  success  at  first,  taking 
the  ten-kilometre  Railway  Station  on  the  line  to  Peking,  but 
they  were  unable  to  maintain  their  position  in  face  of  re- 
inforcements from  the  north.  Later  on,  either  from  jealousy 
between  the  different  provincials  engaged,  or  as  the  result 
of  some  misunderstanding,  or  again  from  sheer  inability  to 
withstand  the  pressure  of  Imperial  troops,  they  lost  their 
position  at  Hanyang  and  were  driven  across  to  their  base  in 
Wuchang,  where,  however,  they  were  not  followed. 

Meanwhile  the  gains  of  the  Revolutionists  were  accum- 
mulating  at  an  astonishing  rate.  By  the  middle  of  November 
nearly  thirty  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  Empire  had 
gone  over  or  been  captured.  These  included,  besides  the 
central  cities,  Shanghai,  Canton,  Changsha,  Wuhu,  Hang- 
chow, Soochow,  Chinkiang,  and  such  coast  ports  as  Chefoo 
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Foochow,  Amoy,  etc.  It  was  on  the  strength  of  such  facts  as 
these  that,  on  the  13th  November,  Dr.  Wu  Ting-fang,  late 
Chinese  Minister  to  America,  but  now  temporary  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Reform  party,  called  upon  the 
Emperor  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  Republic. 

The  1st  December  saw  the  fall  of  Nanking,  the  old 
Southern  Capital,  which  more  than  counter-balanced  the  re- 
capture of  Hanyang  by  the  northern  troops.  General  Chang 
Hsun,  the  Manchu  commandant,  escaped  with  his  troops 
across  the  river  to  Pakow.  An  armistice  for  three  days  only 
was  concluded  at  Wuchang,  and  negociations  by  wire  and 
post  were  immediately  entered  upon.  There  was,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  little  else  that  could  be  done.  Never  was  there  a 
better  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  sinews  of  modern  war  can 
only  be  maintained  at  full  strength  by  drawing  heavily  on 
the  accummulations  of  the  purse.  Money  alone  can  carry 
on  a modern  war.  And  in  China  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  of  money  there  was  little  or  none.  Endless  efforts 
were  made  to  secure  loans.  But  who  would  lend  when,  on 
the  one  side  there  was  all  the  uncertainty  of  the  Chinese 
position,  and  on  the  other  the  certainty  of  having  to  face  the 
frowns  of  all  the  Powers?  It  had  been  agreed  amongst 
these  that  no  loans  should  be  permitted  except  to  responsible 
authorities,  and  who  these  were  to  be  time  and  circumstances 
alone  could  reveal.  The  most  attractive  offers,  therefore, 
and  the  most  pathetic  of  appeals  both  from  Imperialists  and 
Republicans  fell  utterly  flat.  To  this,  more  than  to  anything 
else,  must  be  attributed  most  of  the  readiness  with  which  the 
two  parties  came  to  terms. 

The  5th  December  saw  the  first  important  step  towards 
a settlement.  It  was  then  agreed  that  a Conference  should 
be  held  between  representatives  of  the  Imperial  party  in 
Peking  and  the  Revolutionary  party  in  Wuchang,  where  at 
first  it  was  intended  that  the  Conference  should  take  place. 
Much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  respecting  this  choice  of 
a meeting  place,  and  it  was  eventually  felt  that  Shanghai  was 
the  only  fitting  site  for  such  an  important  event.  Shanghai 
was  centrally  situated.  The  safety  of  the  delegates  could 
there  be  fully  guaranteed.  They  would  find  all  sorts  of  con- 
veniences, comforts,  and  facilities  there  which  were  not 
available  elsewhere  in  China.  Shanghai  is  in  close  touch  with 
every  capital  in  the  world,  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  here, 
and  here  only,  could  the  Conference  be  held.  The  Imperialist 
representatives  left  the  capital  on  8th  December,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  17th  that  T’ang  Shao-yi  arrived  in  Shanghai. 

Meanwhile  several  events  of  interest  had  taken  place. 
The  use  of  the  queue  which  the  Manchu  dynasty  had  impos- 
ed as  a badge  of  servitude  on  the  Chinese,  but  which  some 
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of  them  had  come  to  look  upon  as  a priceless  possession,  was 
by  edict  made  optional  only.  Those  who  chose  might  cut  it 
off,  and  many  did.  To  have  done  so  at  an  earlier  date 
would  have  been  to  mark  the  individual  as  an  ultra-pro- 
gressive, if  not  worse.  After  the  7th  December,  even  an 
Imperialist  might  without  loss  of  face  patronize  a Western 
barber.  A small  contingent  of  British  troops  had  been  sent 
from  Hongkong  to  safeguard  the  British  Concession  at 
Hankow,  and  Cantonese  troops  began  about  the  middle  of 
December  to  arrive  at  Shanghai  preparatory  to  a northern 
campaign  should  it  be  required.  It  was  soon  evident  that 
the  revolutionary  authorities  had  very  different  ideas  re- 
specting the  outfit  of  a soldier  from  those  which  had  so  long 
obtained  amongst  the  Imperialists.  The  regiments  which 
passed  through  Shanghai  were  in  many  ways  well  provided. 
They  had  a warm  serviceable  uniform  of  western  pattern 
with  shoes  and  leggings.  They  paid  some  attention  to  their 
arms  and  were  supplied  with  ammunition.  In  the  matter  of 
field  guns,  machine  guns,  and  other  requirements  they  fell 
short  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  providing  everything  at 
short  notice  and  with  insufficient  funds.  But  it  was  strongly 
held  by  competent  military  authorities  in  Shanghai  who 
had  had  close  acquaintance  with  the  training  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  northern  armies,  that  many  of  the  raw 
levies  seen  passing  through  the  Settlements  could  only  be 
food  for  powder  if  they  ever  came  into  actual  conflict  with 
the  sturdier  and  stronger  men  of  the  north,  who  were  so  much 
better  armed  and  trained.  Fate,  however,  had  decreed  other- 
wise. There  was  to  be  no  opportunity  for  the  trial  by  combat 
of  north  and  south.  A combination  of  diplomacy  and  im- 
pecuniosity  intervened  successfully  in  the  interests  of  peace. 

As  a side  issue  we  may  mention  the  very  considerable 
amount  of  irritation  which  arose  from  an  alleged  bias  on 
the  part  of  Germany  towards  the  Imperialists.  It  not 
infrequently  happens  that  arms’  agents  in  the  East  are  of 
German  nationality  and,  as  business  is  utterly  unbiased 
where  profits  are  concerned,  it  may  well  have  happened 
that  modern  arms’  agents  in  1911  followed  the  example  of 
others  in  earlier  times,  especially  those  of  Shanghai  during 
the  years  of  the  Taiping  Rebellion  from  1850  to  1864,  and  sold 
impartially  to  whoever  could  pay,  without  caring  much 
whether  the  arms  were  for  Imperialists  or  Republicans. 
One  ugly  occurence  in  this  connexion  took  place  on  1st 
December  when  Messrs.  Siemssen  and  Company’s  Hankow 
compradore  was  shot  by  a revolutionist  as  he  landed  in 
Shanghai,  his  murderer  never  having  as  yet  been  brought 
to  book.  The  German  authorities  took  great  pains  to  dis- 
claim all  prejudices  against  the  revolutionary  party,  and  for 
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some  time  German  telegrams  regularly  quoted  pro-revo- 
lutionary comment  in  the  German  press. 

As  has  been  said,  H.E.  Tang  Shao-yi  arrived  in  Shanghai 
on  the  17th  December.  No  time  was  lost  in  commencing 
the  business  of  the  Conference.  The  Shanghai  Municipal 
Council  offered  the  Town  Hall  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
delegates  gladly  accepted  it,  the  most  careful  and  complete 
arrangements  being  made  by  the  police  authorities  for  the 
safety  of  the  distinguished  guests.  From  the  very  first  the 
revolutionary  representatives  were  inexorable.  The  abdi- 
cation of  the  dynasty  was  held  to  be  a sine  qua  non,  an  d 
thus  the  first  meeting  on  the  18th  December  did  little 
more  than  make  the  delegates  acquainted  with  each  other. 

H.  E.  Tang  was  unable  to  concede  the  whole  question 
without  reference  to  Peking,  and  in  consequence  telegraphed 
for  further  instructions  to  Y uan  Shih-k’ai.  Both  parties  were, 
however,  recommended  in  the  most  impressive  fashion  by 
the  Consular  Body,  each  Consul  acting  under  similar  in- 
structions from  his  home  Government,  to  come  to  as  speedy 
an  agreement  as  possible.  Intervention  was  not  intended 
unless  circumstances  imperatively  demanded  it,  and  it  was 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  avoiding  or  preventing  such  cir- 
cumstances that  the  warning  was  given. 


II.— PEACE  NEGOCIATIONS. 

If  the  first  portion  of  the  great  revolution  was  a conflict 
between  the  ideas  of  two  peoples — Man  and  Han,  or 
Manchus  and  Chinese — the  next  brought  into  prominence 
the  personalities  of  two  well-known  men,  Wu  and  Tang. 
H.E.  Wu  Ting-fang,  recognized  all  the  world  over  as  one  of 
the  most  able  of  Chinese  Ministers  and  diplomatists,  was  the 
head  of  the  revolutionary  committee  which  was  appointed 
to  meet  in  the  Shanghai  Town  Hall  the  delegates  from 
Peking,  headed  by  H.E.  T’ang  Shao-yi.  He  also  has  a 
world-wide  reputation  amongst  such  as  know  anything  about 
Chinese  affairs.  The  son  of  the  late  T’ang  King-sing,  one 
of  China’s  earliest  pioneers  in  Western  knowledge  and  the 
art  of  applying  it,  H.  E.  T’ang  benefited  greatly  by  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  his  father.  The  latter  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  China  Merchants’  Co,  and  the  prime 
mover  in  the  opening  up  of  the  coal-field  at  Tangshan.  For 
years  he  was  the  trusted  advisor  and  co-operator  of  Li 
Hung-chang.  With  such  a father,  H.E.  T’ang  Shao-yi  could 
not  fail  to  receive  all  the  education  possible  in  his  younger 
days.  We  thus  find  him  as  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the 
Great  Viceroy  and  hence  in  a position  to  learn  by  experience 
how  China  was  governed,  and  what  were  the  strong  and 
weak  points  in  her  system. 

Meeting  face  to  face  with  his  Republican  opponent,  he 
discovered  from  the  outset  that  the  Man  and  Han  ideals 
were  inconsistent.  Each  stood  on  its  maximum,  and  showed 
absolutely  no  sign  of  a desire  to  whittle  it  down  by  negoci- 
ation.  “The  Republic,  or  War!”  was  the  ultimatum  of  H.E. 
Wu.  “Monarchy,  or  War!”  was  the  answering  defiance. 
“ Abdication,  ” cried  the  revolutionaries.  “Huang-ti  and 
Constitution,”  replied  the  Imperialists.  And  as  neither  side 
would,  or  could  under  their  instructions,  give  way,  the  con- 
ference soon  came  to  an  end.  Such  concessions  as  H.E. 
T’ang  had  yielded  to  his  opponents  were  for  the  time  repudiat- 
ed by  Peking,  and  for  a while  there  was  much  additional 
friction  on  this  account.  The  outer  world  commenced  a 
lively  discussion  of  the  question  whether  or  no  China  was 
fitted  for  a Republican  form  of  government,  and  much  was 
heard  of  the  steadying  influence  of  a throne,  of  the  inbred 
regard  for  absolutism  in  the  Chinese  nature,  and  the  utter 
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disregard  by  the  Confucian  classics  of  any  other  form  of 
government.  Those  Chinese,  who  at  the  moment  were  so 
desirous  of  change,  were,  as  was  said,  basing  their  enthusiasm 
on  the  fal!%cy  lying- between- experience  of -the  past  and  hope 
for  the  future.  Re-action  was  confidently  foretold. 

On  the  other  hand,  very  ingenious  suggestions  were  made 
to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  two  opposing  parties.  The 
Boy-Emperor  was  to  become  a naturalized  Chinese.  All  his 
relatives  were  to  be  excluded  from  Government  service  unless 
they,  too,  took-  on  themselves  the  outward  semblage  of  Chi- 
nese nature.  When  of  marriageable  age,  the  Emperor  was 
to  be  mated  with  a Chinese  bride — one  only,  and  in  this  way 
a new  Chinese  dynasty  was  to  be  created.  Such  is  a specimen 
of  the  many  proposals  put  forward  in  the  hope  that  war  might 
be  averted  and  the  great  question  settled  by  means  of  a 
compromise. 

Though  they  were  barren  of  the  direct  results  hoped 
for,  the^e  suggestions  had  some  effect  on  public  opinion  so 
that  from  time  to  time  the  armistice  was  extended,  a plain 
proof  that  both  sides  had  good  reasons  for  avoiding  conflict 
if  conflict  could  be  prevented.  On  22nd  December  191 1,  some 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  position  at  Hankow  by  the  des- 
patch of  a contingent  of  Japanese  troops  to  that  place.  No 
one  who  knew  the  conditions  there  regretted  the  step.  The 
Hankow  Volunteers  had  had  enough  amateur  soldiering,  and 
were  anxious  to  be  relieved  of  further  responsibility.  They 
had  done  their  duty  as  Western  men  may  always  be  relied  on 
to  do  under  such  circumstances,  but  the  appearance  of  regular 
uniforms  was  none  the  less  welcome.  On  28th  December, 
the  Peking  Government  decided  to  leave  the  question  of  the 
form  of  a future  government  to  a National  Conference.  The 
day  after,  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  who  had  arrived  at  Shanghai 
from  the  south  on  the  28th,  was  elected  President  of  the 
Provisional  Republic.  The  year  thus  closed  with  an  appreci- 
able gain  to  the  revolutionaries.  Not  only  had  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Empire  declared  in  their  favour,  but  they  had 
begun  the  formation  of  a regular  government.  Moreover, 
unless  some  unforeseen  breach  in  the  understanding  brought 
about  a renewal  of  hostilities,  all  outstanding  differences  of 
opinion  were  to  be  settled  in  a way  conformable  to  the  best 
traditions  of  the  Chinese  people  by  discussion  and  voting. 
Neither  side  was,  during  the  interval  before  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Convention,  to  accept  or  attempt  to  obtain  a 
foreign  loan.  The  Revolutionary  troops  were  not  to  advance 
from  the  positions  they  held,  and  the  Imperialist  forces  were 
to  evacuate  their  positions  in  Shansi,  Shensi,  Hupeh,  Anhwei, 
and  Kiangsu,  and  retire  100  li  leaving  behind  them  only 
sufficient  men  to  keep  order. 
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The  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  revolutionaries  to 
abide  by  the  decisions  of  Convention  seems  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Sun.  It  was  the  first 
of  several  acts  which  have  marked  out  this  Chinese  reformer 
as  being  on  an  entirely  different  plane  from  that  occupied 
by  the  visionaries  with  whom  some  had  classed  him.  . His 
life,  with  which  most  of  the  reading  world  is  now  familiar, 
shows  him  to  have  been  at  once  a devoted  lover  of  his 
native  land,  a broad-minded  believer  in  her  power  of  re- 
generation and  a complete  devotee,  sparing  neither  position 
nor  life,  so  that  he  might  be  a pioneer  in  the  work  to  which 
his  very  existence  was  consecrated.  H is  action  in  the  matter 
of  the  Convention  proved  him  to  be  no  extremist,  as  had 
been  feared,  and  his  capacity  in  other  respects  was  soon 
to  be  proved. 

For,  unfortunately,  the  Convention  hung  fire  from  the 
start.  How,  when,  and  where  it  was  to  be  convened  became 
questions  on  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment. The  third  of  the  duels  now  began.  We  have  seen 
the  initial  effects  of  the  Man  and  Han  conflict,  and  of  the 
Wu  and  T’ang  episode.  The  new  departure  brings  face  to 
face  the  Yuan  and  Sun  combinations.  The  position  of  the 
Provisional  President  was  made  plainly  apparent  by  the 
wording  of  the  oath  which  he  took  on  the  occasion  of 
his  formal  installation  on  Monday  1st  January  1912.  He 
said: — 

“To  overthrow  the  absolute  oligarchic  form  of  the 
Manchu  Government:  to  consolidate  the  Republic  of  China, 
and  to  plan  and  beget  blessings  for  the  people:  I,  Sun  Wen, 
will  faithfully  obey  the  popular  inclinations  of  the  citizens, 
until  the  downfall  of  the  absolute  oligarchic  Government  has 
been  accomplished,  until  the  disturbances  within  the  nation 
have  disappeared,  and  until  our  Republic  has  been  establish- 
ed as  a prominent  nation  on  this  earth,  duly  recognized  by 
all  the  nations.  Then  I,  Sun  Wen,  shall  relinquish  the 
office  of  Provisional  President.  I hereby  swear  this  before 
the  citizens. 

The  first  day  of  the  first  year  of  the  Republic  of  China.” 

The  proclamation  issued  next  day  still  further  opened 
out  the  views  of  the  new  Chief.  He  declared  that  whilst  the 
abuses  of  the  Manchus  had  continued  for  more  than  200 
years,  it  had  taken  “only  several  dozen  days  to  bring  over  a 
dozen  provinces,  a success  unprecedented  in  any  history.” 
There  must  be  five  unities,  he  said,  those  of  Race,  of  Terri- 
tory, of  Military  Administration,  of  Internal  Administration, 
and  of  Finance.  Hans,  Manchus,  Mongols,  Muhammadans, 
and  Tibetans  must  be  unified,  and  the  Omnia  Juncta  in  Uno 
principle  carried  out  to  its  utmost  possible  limit.  Dr.  Sun 
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was  grateful  for  the  sympathy  of  foreign  peoples,  his  foreign 
policy  being  based  on  “friendship  for  friendly  nations.’’ 

It  will  have  been  noticed  above  that  the  1st  January  1912 
is  referred  to  as  the  “first  day  of  the  first  year  of  the 
Republic  of  China.”  That  meant  the  adoption  of  the  solar 
in  place  of  the  lunar  year,  and  with  it  of  the  Gregorian 
calendar,  thus  bringing  China  into  a line  with  Japan  and  all 
the  nations  of  the  west,  Russia  alone  excepted,  she  being 
still  steadily  losing  time  under  the  old  Julian  system.  In 
addition  to  this  a provisional  cabinet  was  formed,  consisting 
of  the  following  Ministers,  each  with  a Vice-Minister  to 
assist  him. 

War. — Hwang  Hsin  and  Chiang  Tsan-son. 

Navy. — Hwang  Chung-ying  and  T’ang  Hsiang-ming. 

Home. — Cheng  Teh-chuan  and  Chu  Cheng. 

Foreign. — Wang  Chao-wei  and  Wen  Tsong-yao. 

Justice. — Wu  Ting-fang  and  Lo  Chi-yi. 

Education. — Tsai  Yuan-pai  and  Yin  Yueh-pueh. 

Finance. — Chen  Ching-tao  and  Wang  Hung-sheng. 

Communications — T’ang  Shao-chien  and  Wu  Yu-jen. 

Commerce — Chang  Chien  and  Ma  Chueng-wu. 

That  the  foreign  policy  of  the  new  regime  was  not  to 
remain  unclouded  was  soon  seen.  On  the  very  day  when 
the  Provisional  President  was  taking  his  oath,  1st  January, 
the  Buddhist  or  Lama  priesthood  were  maturing  plans  for 
the  seizure  of  power  in  Outer  Mongolia.  As  Dr.  Sun’s 
proclamation  urging  the  unity  of  the  five  peoples  was  being 
published  far  and  wide,  the  reins  of  government  in  Mongolia 
were  being  seized  by  the  Mongol  Lamas.  Russia  made  no 
secret  of  her  connexion  with  the  new  movement.  She 
immediately  supported  the  demands  of  the  Mongols  with 
her  diplomacy,  and  hinted  that  more  material  help  might 
be  forthcoming  in  case  of  need.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
return  to  this  matter  of  Mongolia  before  the  story  of  the 
Chinese  Revolution  is  finished.  For  the  present  we  need 
only  point  to  the  fact  that  Russian  action  in  this  connexion 
may  reasonably  be  held  to  be  dictated  by  necessities  of  state. 
It  would,  from  a defensive  point  of  view,  be  evidently  better 
for  Russia  to  have  a buffer  between  herself  and  a re-vivified 
and  aggressive  China.  Time  will  show  how  far  this  is  the 
true  view  and  how  much  it  has  to  be  modified  by  its  direct 
opposite. 

The  repudiation  of  the  arrangements  made  by  T'ang 
Shao-yi  with  the  republican  leaders  had  been  the  cause  of 
much  spirited  negociation  and  corresspondence  between  the 
revolutionary  party  established  at  Nanking  and  Yuan  Shih- 
k’ai  at  Peking,  but  little  by  little  an  approach  to  an  under- 
standing began  to  be  visible.  This  was  brought  about  in  the 
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first  place  by  the  liberal  offers  of  the  Republicans  to  the 
Imperial  House.  Some  millions  of  taels  per  annum  were 
to  be  secured  in  perpetuity  to  the  Manchu  family,  and  in 
every  direction  possible  the  revolutionaries  were  prepared 
to  smooth  the  way  to  immediate  abdication.  On  the  necessity 
for  this  they  remained  as  adamant.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  on  the  12th  January,  T’ang’s  re-appointment  to  his 
former  position  of  delegate,  which  he  had  resigned  when  his 
concessions  had  been  repudiated  by  his  chief,  was  coincident 
with  newsthatthe  Manchu  princes  had  cometo  the  conclusion 
that  there  remained  no  course  open  to  them  but  to  agree  to 
the  surrender  so  urgently  demanded  by  their  opponents. 
This  brought  about  a further  extension  of  the  armistice 
which  had  almost  come  to  an  end. 

Four  days  later,  16th  January,  a new  complication  was 
occasioned  by  the  general  state  of  unrest  from  which  not  only 
the  capital  but  Shensi  and  its  adjacent  provinces  suffered. 
An  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  Y uan  in  the  streets  of  Pek- 
ing. A bomb  was  thrown  ny  some  disaffected  Imperialists  but 
the  Prime  Minister  was  not  injured,  though  several  others 
were,  and  the  would-be  murderers  were  seized  and  executed. 
The  anarchy  reigning  in  Shansi,  Shensi,  and  Honan 
is  said  to  have  been  responsible  for  many  violent  deeds, 
particularly  for  the  massacre  of  some  ten  thousand  Manchus 
at  Sian-f u.  All  this  led  to  further  consultations  between  Y uan 
and  the  Imperial  family,  notably  with  the  Empress-Dowager. 
There  was  much  financial  stringency  on  both  sides,  but  there 
remained  at  least  a considerable  portion  of  the  fortune  left 
by  the  late  Empress-Dowager,  and  on  this  from  time  to  time 
drafts  seem  to  have  been  made.  It  was  asserted  by  the 
“ Shunt  ten  Shift  Pao",  a metropolitan  newspaper,  that  the 
princes  and  nobles  of  the  reigning  house  had  deposited  for 
safety  in  foreign  banks  no  less  a sum  than  Tls.  54,100,000,  of 
which  Tls.  16,000,000  had  gone  to  the  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank,  Tls.  12,400,000  to  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai 
Bank,  whilst  the  rest  was  divided  amongst  four  others.  There 
was  very  slight  sign  that  any  of  the  princes  were  prepared 
to  “ throw  good  money  after  bad”  in  the  bolstering  up  of 
what  was  undoubtedly  a lost  cause.  Many  of  the  hot-heads 
amongst  them  were  fluent  in  threats,  recriminations,  and 
boasts  of  what  they  were  going  to  do,  but  discretion  out- 
stepped valour,  and  in  the  end  the  revolutionist  terms  were 
accepted. 

In  saying  this  we  are  anticipating  events  somewhat,  for 
to  everybody’s  surprise  the  abdication,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  arranged,  remained  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week, 
unaccomplished.  The  Sun-Yuan  duel  was  not  yet  over.  On 
19th  January,  Dr.  Sun  telegraphed  more  stringent  conditions 
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to  Peking,  and  it  was  proposed  as  a compromise  that  a pro- 
visional government  should  sit  at  Tientsin,  It  was  beginn- 
ing to  be  seen  that  there  was  the  prospect  of  a great  schism, 
no  less  a one  than  that  which  caused  four  years  of  bloody 
strife  in  America,  the  division  of  North  and  South.  Meetings 
continued  to  be  held  in  Peking,  and  Dr.  Sun  took  steps  to 
prevent  the  misunderstanding  of  his  ultimatum,  which  was 
severely  denounced  in  some  quarters.  “The  Times,”  though 
in  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  movement  as  a whole, 
as  were  practically  all  British  papers,  condemned  in  strong 
terms  the  Provisional  President’s  latest  telegrams  to  his 
rival.  Indeed  the  latter  half  of  January  was  recognized  as 
being  the  most  critical  period  which  the  new  movement  had 
as  yet  passed  through.  The  ultimatum  from  Nanking  had  put 
fresh  life  into  the  resistance  of  some  of  the  princes.  What 
Dr.  Sun  had  practically  asked  was  that  the  Provisional 
Government  should  immediately  be  accepted  as  the  de 
facto  government  of  the  country,  and  this  though  Nanking 
had  previously  accepted  the  continuance  of  the  Peking 
regime  until  a Convention  had  met  and  decided  the  question. 
If  anything  the  “explanations”  made  the  matter  worse. 

It  was  suggested  that  Dr.  Sun  was  under  malign  in- 
fluence. What  the  opinion  of  Japan  was  respecting  the 
revolution  everbody  knew.  She  was  naturally  opposed  to 
anything  which  could  possibly  raise  to  her  a rival  against 
whom,  by  and  by,  her  own  strength  would  be  as  nothing. 
As  naturally  she  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the 
republican  object  lessons  which  would  be  given  to  her  own 
people  if  ever  monarchy  were  driven  from  China.  Criticism 
of  the  Japanese  Government  for  holding  such  opinions  would 
be  as  much  out  of  place  as  criticism  of  the  armaments  which 
one  nation  secures  for  her  defence  against  another.  Japan 
does  not  love  Yuan  Shih-k’ai  over  much,  and  the  efforts  of 
her  friends  to  discredit  him  are  visible  enough  to  those  who 
know  where  to  look  for  them.  The  position  of  Yuan  at  this 
time,  therefore,  was  not  a bed  of  roses.  On  the  one  side 
were  Manchus,  more  than  half  convinced  that  the  Premier 
they  had  chosen,  the  man  upon  whom  they  had  tried  again 
within  the  past  few  weeks  to  confer  hereditary  rank,  and  the 
one  sole  individual  who  could  by  any  chance  save  the 
situation,  either  for  them  or  the  country,  was  doubtfully  true 
to  them.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  the  Republicans,  never 
forgetful  of  1898,  and  now  stimulated  by  the  self-seeking 
advice  of  their  Japanese  advisors.  It  was  reported  that  Yuan 
himself  had  declared  that  the  Japanese  Minister  had  informed 
him  that  the  Mikado’s  Government  would  never  permit  the 
establishment  of  a republic  in  China.  Readers  of  the  Japan- 
ese press  will  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  either  this  or  any 
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other  of  the  anti-republican  stories  current  in  this  connexion. 
Nor  indeed,  as  we  have  said,  is  there  anything  to  be  wondered 
at  if  the  island  monarchy  did  look  severely  askance  at  the 
possibility  of  a neighbouring  democracy.  But  Japan  is  allied 
with  Great  Britain,  and  to  this  cause,  as  well  as  to  the  more 
general  one  that  there  is  an  almost  universal  desire  elsewhere 
that  China  should  be  left  to  solve  her  own  problems,  is  to  be 
attributed  the  difference  between  her  desire  and  her  official 
course  of  procedure. 

When  the  end  of  the  armistice  arrived  on  the  29th  Jan- 
uary, the  movements  of  some  troops  were  resumed,  and 
others  were  threatened.  Imperialists  were  said  to  be  march- 
ing on  Chefoo,  which  was  occupied  by  revolutionaries,  and 
the  republican  troops  took  up  new'  positions  here  and  there, 
but  luckily  actual  hostilities  did  not  occur.  It  was  announced 
that  a Cabinet  meeting  was  held  in  the  capital  at  which 
abdication  was  once  more  decided  on.  Yuan’s  threat  to 
resign  and  leave  the  tangle  to  be  unravelled  by  others  had 
done  a good  deal  to  bring  the  recalcitrant  princes  to  reason. 
On  the  1 st  February,  the  stringency  of  the  situation  was  eased 
somewhat,  for  though  abdication  had  not  taken  place  it  was 
generally  believed  to  be  certain,  and  that  at  some  near  date. 
The  last  stage  of  the  negociations  precedent  to  the  final  deed 
had  been  entered  upon — the  question  of  the  annual  pension 
to  be  allotted  to  the  Imperial  house.  On  the  2nd  February 
it  was  stated  that  the  edict  of  abdication  was  already  drawn 
up,  but  ten  days  elapsed  before  it  was  actually  published. 
Then  the  irrevocable  step  was  taken.  China  plunged  into 
the  stream  of  time  a despotism  and  emerged  a democracy. 

Between  the  2nd  and  the  12th  February,  there  had  been 
various  events  of  importance.  President  Sun  from  Nanking 
appealed  to  the  generals  and  other  officers  in  command  of 
the  Imperialist  armies  to  recognize  the  uselessness  of 
further  hostilities.  The  appeal  had  its  effect,  and  a 
memorial,  signed  by  nearly  all  the  important  officers,  was 
sent  to  the  Throne  recommending  abdication  without  further 
loss  of  time.  To  give  point  to  his  advice  the  Provisional 
President  had  sent  by  sea  a force  of  revolutionaries  which 
effected  a landing  at  Taku-shan.  On  the  5th  February,  a 
further  armistice  was  agreed  on,  and  negociations  were  said 
to  have  been  opened  between  Nanking  and  Peking  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  permanent  this  time.  Even  at  the  last 
moment  it  seemed  as  though  some  malign  fate  was  going  to 
intervene  and  upset  everything  that  had  been  done.  The  Re- 
publicans insisted  that  Yuan  should  go  to  Nanking,  a proposal 
which  aroused  a great  amount  of  suspicion  in  the  north. 

At  this  juncture  there  came  a welcome  intervention 
from  the  outside.  The  more  or  less  well-founded  suspicion 
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that  there  were  intrigues  going  on  between  certain  foreign 
Powers  opposed  to  the  revolution  was  set  at  rest  by  the 
action  of  the  American  Government,  which,  in  a note  to 
Germany,  suggested  that  intervention,  should  it  unfortun- 
ately become  a matter  of  necessity,  should  only  be  undertaken 
by  a concert  of  all  the  Powers  as  in  the  case  of  the  Boxer 
trouble  in  1900.  This  principle  being  accepted,  there  was 
at  once  an  end  to  the  fear  that  some  unscrupulous  Power  or 
Powers  with  something  to  gain  by  fishing  in  troubled  waters 
might  precipitate  a catastrophe  to  suit  its  own  purposes. 
Once  more  the  concert  was  assured,  and  China  given  her 
much  longed-for  opportunity. 


III.— THE  ABDICATION. 

' The  three  abdication  edicts  issued  on  the  12th  February 
1912,  will  ever  rank  amongst  the  most  extraordinary  as  well 
as  the  most  important  of  documents.  Many  curious  effusions 
may  be  discovered  in  the  world’s  long  and  complicated 
story,  but  nothing  precisely  like  these.  So  unique  are  they 
that  they  deserve  more  than  a mere  passing  mention.  Yuan, 
in  his  preamble  introducing  the  edicts,  declares  them  to  be 
due  to  the  combination  of  army  and  people,  “the  one 
answering  to  the  other  as  the  echo  to  the  sound.”  After 
some  reference  to  the  previous  negociations  for  a settle- 
ment, the  edict  proceeds,  “So  long  as  the  form  of  government 
remains  undecided,  so  long  will  the  disturbed  condition  of 
the  people  continue.  It  is  clear  that  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  are  favourable  to  the  establishment 
of  a republican  form  of  government,  the  Southern  and 
Central  provinces  first  holding  this  view,  and  the  officers  of 
the  North  lately  adopting  the  same  sentiments.” 

In  the  first  of  these  statements  there  was  nothing  but 
the  simple  truth.  It  was  abundantly  clear  during  the  first 
six  weeks  of  1912  that  unless  there  was  a speedy  settlement 
of  the  question,  “ Under  which  king,  Bezonian  ?,”  the  Empire 
was  in  danger  of  another  long-drawn  struggle  comparable 
possibly  with  that  of  the  Taipings.  The  abdication  came  in 
time  to  prevent  that.  When  the  edict  declares  that  a 
majority  favoured  republicanism,  it  was  probably  saying 
what  was  not  strictly  true  if  mere  heads  were  counted.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  the  majority  would  have  favoured  the 
retention  of  the  monarchical  principle  as  being  more  in 
accordance  with  that  tradition  which  means  so  much  in  the 
minds  of  the  million.  If  the  wording  had  read  “a  majority  of 
the  people  who  count  for  anything,”  we  should  have  agreed 
without  demur,  for  there  was  no  doubt  then,  nor  is  there  now, 
that  of  the  thoughtful,  the  broad-minded,  and  especially  of  the 
reading  public  more  or  less  imbued  with  Western  ideas,  there 
was  a vast  majority  who  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
between  the  Manchus  and  the  Republic  there  was  no  further 
choice,  which  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  there  was  no 
choice  at  all,  for  the  reigning  family  had  made  itself  impos- 
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sible.  Nothing  had  kept  it  where  it  was  but  the  balance  of 
power  which  it  had  managed  to  retain  for  so  long.  Losing 
that,  what  was  there  to  prevent  its  being  swept  from  view? 
The  wonder  is  that  it  should  have  received  so  much  consider- 
ation. Whether  China  is  fit  for  republican  rule  is  another 
matter.  The  tendency  shown  in  other  lands  is  for  absolutism 
to  merge  into  constitutional  monarchy,  and  then  into  democ- 
racy, after  which  the  cycle  begins  again.  The  republic 
becomes  too  corrupt  to  exist  any  longer  and  reverts  once 
more  to  despotism.  But  those  who  scout  the  idea  of 
Chinese  democracy  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  for  ages  past 
her  rule,  despotic  as  it  has  been  in  name,  has  been  tempered 
very  largely  by  provincial  self-government,  not  at  all  a bad 
apprenticeship  to  republicanism  on  a broader  scale. 

One  sentence  which  we  have  quoted  traces  with  simple 
correctness  the  course  of  the  new  sentiment.  Republican 
feeling  began  in  the  Southern  provinces,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Canton:  it  spread  gradually  to  the  Central 
provinces,  flourished  considerably  on  the  banks  of  the  Yang- 
tze, and  ended  by  capturing  the  North.  When  the  last  step 
had  been  taken,  and  this  was  made  unmistakeably  evident  by 
the  memorandum  sent  in  by  the  northern  generals,  there 
was  np  further  any  hope  for  the  dynasty.  The  Manchus 
must  have  watched  the  course  of  the  antagonistic  movement 
much  as  the  Stewarts  did  in  Great  Britain,  for  there  the  anti- 
monarchical  wave  took  much  the  same  course,  beginning  in 
the  south  and  finally  sweeping  across  Scotland,  leaving  only 
the  Highlands  Jacobite, as  portions  of  Manchuria  are  Manchu. 

The  edict  then  proceeds,  “The  universal  desire  clearly 
expresses  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  oppose 
the  desires  and  incur  the  disapproval  of  the  millions  of  the 
people  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  privileges  and  powers  of 
a single  house.  It  is  right  that  this  general  situation  should 
be  considered,  and  due  deference  given  to  the  opinion  of  the 
people.”  Here,  in  another  form,  we  have  the  Napoleonic 
dictum  that  Heaven  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  big 
battalions.  Vox  fiopuli,  vox  Dei.  Confucius  proclaims  the 
loyalty  of  Tsz  Wan,  Chief  Minister  of  Tsu.  “Three  times 
he  became  Chief  Minister;  three  times  his  ministry  came 
to  an  end,  and  he  showed  no  sign  of  chagrin.  ” Apparently 
the  dynasty  was  prepared  to  emulate  Tsz  Wan,  and  thus 
win  the  approval  of  the  shade  of  the  great  sage  for  loyalty 
to  the  land  and  its  people.  “ None  can  be  a superior  man 
who  does  not  recognize  the  decrees  of  Heaven, " says 
Confucius  in  the  twenty-second  book  of  “The  Analects.”  The 
Manchu  Government  was  determined  to  show  that  it  could 
recognize  these  decrees,  and  therefore  issued  a corresponding 
one  of  its  own.  “The  children  of  this  world  are  in  their 
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generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  light,  ” says  another 
old  classic.  “To  be  nourished  by  the  Empire,”  says  Mencius, 
■“is  the  height  of  nourishment.  ” Que  voitlez  vous.  ? There 
were  four  million  taels’  worth  of  sugar-coating  on  the  pill. 
How  could  “the  privileges  and  powers  of  a single  house” 
without  a friend  stand  against  that? 

So  forth  the  fiat  went — in  these  words  : — “ I,  the  Empress 
Dowager,  together  with  the  Emperor,  hereby  hand  over 
the  sovereignty  to  be  the  possession  of  the  whole  people, 
and  declare  that  the  constitution  shall  henceforth  be 
Republican,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  those 
within  the  confines  of  the  nation,  hating  disorder  and 
desiring  peace,  and  anxious  to  follow  the  teaching  of  the 
sages  according  to  which  the  country  is  the  possession  of 
the  people.”  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  in  all  probability  never 
dreamt  of  the  application  of  his  teaching  by  such  a teacher. 
That  a Chinese  mandarin  here  and  there  should  absorb 
revolutionary  literature  and  demand  justice  for  the  masses 
might  have  been  considered  possible,  since  it  is  and  usually 
has  been  a mark  of  Chinese  democracy  for  governors  to  be 
selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  governed.  But  that  repub- 
lican principles  should  be  pronounced  from  the  exalted  height 
of  the  throne  of  the  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords,  from 
that  coign  of  vantage  from  which  the  Huangti  had  for 
centuries  been  taught  to  look  down  upon  a subservient  world, 
that  the  widowed  Empress  of  the  Son  of  Heaven  himself 
should  thus  preach  the  doctrines  of  Marat,  Robespierre  and 
Tom  Paine  was  something  that  the  world  had  never  before 
seen  or  heard. 

Did  the  Empress  Dowager  permit  herself  just  one  bit 
of  poignant  sarcasm  in  revenge  for  this  statement  of  the 
levelling  doctrines  forced  from  her?  We  believe  she  did. 
She  followed  her  dignified  declaration  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  by  appointing  Yuan  Shih-k’ai  “with  full  powers” 
to  organize  a provisional  Republican  Government  in  agree- 
ment with  the  heads  of  the  army,  so  that  that  there  might 
be  “complete  integrity  of  the  five  races,  Chinese,  Manchus, 
Mongols,  Muhammadans,  and  Tibetans  . . . making  to- 
gether a great  state  under  the  title  ChungJuta  Ming  Kuo, 
the  Republic  of  China.”  So  far,  this  is  all  plain  sailing  and 
more  or  less  literal  truth.  There  was  no  man  but  Yuan  to 
whom  the  legacy  could  have  been  bequeathed,  none  but  he 
who  could  have  united  together  the  very  diversified  forces 
which  in  their  disunited  condition  had  achieved  so  much  be- 
cause for  the  time  being  they  were  all  pressing  forward 
strenuously  and  disinterestedly  towards  the  one  goal.  The 
Empress  Dowager  had  doubtless  had  her  eyes  opened  very 
widely  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  about  to  dawn. 
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Her  edicts  were  the  evening  clouds  which  finally,  shut 
out  the  light  of  the  lord  of  day.  But  only  from  that 
section  of  the  world  above  the  horizon  ’neath  which  he 
had  set.  “We,  the  Empress  Dowager  and  the  Emperor.” 
says  the  decree,  “ will  retire  into  a life  of  leisure,  free  from 
public  duties,  spending  Our  years  pleasantly  and  enjoying 
the  courteous  treatment  accorded  us  by  the  People.”  They 
were  to  take  the  sun  with  them,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  Empress  was  speaking  nothing 
but  the  literal  truth  when  she  compared  (in  her  own  mind* 
the  troublous  and  dangerously  responsible  times  from  which 
they  were  escaping  with  the  halcyon  calm  which  she  foresaw 
in  the  blessed  quiet  of  an  irresponsible  retirement.  When 
she  proceeds,  however,  to  add  the  final  touch  to  her  first 
edict  and  to  suggest  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  pleasures 
of  her  retirement  will  be  “watching  with  satisfaction  the 
glorious  establishment  and  consummation  of  a perfect  gov- 
ernment,” we  cannot  but  feel  that  here  we  have  one  of 
the  cleverest  and  most  exquisite  bits  of  allied  satire  and 
sarcasm  that  history  can  boast.  “Apres  mot,  le  deluge ,”  said 
the  Bourbon  king.  But  that  was  inexpressibly  clumsy 
compared  with  the  delicate  suggestion  of  the  Empress 
Dowager  that  from  behind  the  tissue-papered  screens  of 
her  retirement  she  would  take  delight  in  watching  the 
working-out  of  that  superb  perfection  which  was  now  about 
to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  an  expectant  world  ! 

The  second  edict  dealt  with  the  future  of  the  Imperial 
House.  Its  title  was  to  be  retained,  and  that  amount  of 
honour  which  the  Republic  would  show  to  a foreign  ruler 
should  be  shown  to  the  Emperor.  He  was  to  receive  an 
allowance  of  Tls.  4,000,000  until  the  re-organization  of  the 
currency  in  dollars  was  complete,  and  then  the  amount 
was  to  be  $4,000,000.  Residing  at  the  Eho  Park  the 
Emperor  was  to  continue  the  usual  sacrifices  at  the  Imperial 
tombs  and  temples,  the  expense  of  the  latest  Mausoleum, 
that  for  the  Emperor  Kwanghsu,  being  borne  by  the  Re- 
publican Government.  No  more  eunuchs  were  to  be  appoint- 
ed. The  private  property  of  the  Emperor  was  to  be  respected, 
as  was  that  of  other  Manchus  belonging  to  the  Imperial  clan. 
Princes,  dukes,  etc.,  were  to  retain  their  titles.  Other 
rights  were  to  be  theirs  equally  with  other  citizens  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  Imperial  clansmen  were,  moreover,  to  be 
exempt  from  military  service.  Full  equality  was  ordained 
for  all  the  five  races  of  which  the  Empire  had  been  com- 
posed, together  with  means  of  livelihood  for  the  impoverish- 
ed Manchus,  and  religious  equality  for  everybody. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  such  liberal  conditions  as 
these  were  never  before  granted  by  any  predominant  rival 
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to  another.  Nor  shall  we  be  accused  of  exaggeration  when 
We  record  the  fact  that  there  was  practically  universal  sur- 
prise and  astonishment  when  they  were  announced.  Once 
again  China  was  revealing  a side  to  her  character  which  had 
hardly  even  been  suspected.  What  had  happened  sixty-eight 
years  before,  when  Tseng  Kuo-fan  and  his  soldiery  finally 
got  the  better  of  the  Taipings  at  Nanking?  The  story  is 
well-nigh  forgotton  now,  and  we  will  not  repeat  it.  But  this 
much  we  may  declare,  that  whereas  in  1912  the  Chinese 
have  displayed  an  extraordinary  magnanimity,  the  Manchus 
in  1864  emphasized  all  that  was  cruel  and  vindictive.  The 
Chinese  have  scorned  to  take  a mean  revenge.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  repay  cruelty 
with  kindness,  unfaithfulness  with  trust,  and  the  methods  of 
old  world  savages  with  the  cult  of  a kindly  modernity.  To 
whom  are  we  to  look  for  an  explanation  of  this?  We  have 
seen  how  the  duel  between  Yuan  and  Sun  was  begun.  Here 
we  see  its  close.  We  perceive  in  the  generosity  of  the 
terms  granted  to  the  Manchus  the  finger  of  both  these  two 
statesmen,  the  wide  catholicity  of  the  man  of  thought 
combined  with  the  practicality  of  the  man  of  action.  Dr. 
Sun  saw  that  revenge  was  too  poor  and  too  petty  a passion 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  so  great  a nation  as  the  Chinese. 
H.  E.  Yuan  perceived  that  true  statesmanship  lay,  not  in  the 
embitterment  of  a racial  struggle,  but  in  a unification  of  two 
peoples.  Nothing  in  British  history  outruns  this  for  practical 
wisdom.  Respecting  the  wider  aspect  of  the  edict,  and 
how  it  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  dependencies,  nothing 
need  now  be  said.  Such  matters  as  those  are  not  susceptible 
of  paper  settlement.  Events  alone  can  decide  the  destiny 
of  Mongolia,  Manchuria,  and  Tibet,  neither  of  which  is  really 
of  vital  importance  to  the  Eighteen  Provinces. 

How  the  administration  of  the  country  was  to  be  con- 
tinued was  settled,  for  the  time  being,  by  the  third  edict. 
The  Throne  declared  that  its  abdication  was  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  peace  in  place  of  long-continued  hostilities.  The 
Board  of  Civil  Government  and  the  General  Officer  com- 
manding the  Gendarmerie  were  therefore  enjoined  to  preserve 
strict  order  and  “inform  the  people  of  the  sincere  designs  of 
the  Throne  to  comply  with  the  will  of  Heaven  and  the  wishes 
of  the  People.  The  Government,”  so  the  edict  continues, 
“has  appointed  officials  and  assigned  them  duties  in  the 
administration  of  affairs.  . . these  officials,  high  and  low, 
are  to  go  on  with  their  duties  as  usual,  the  chief  of  each 
office  seeing  to  it  that  his  subordinates  do  not  neglect  their 
duties.  In  this  way  we  demonstrate  our  love  for  the  people.” 

Here,  then,  was  the  unique  spectacle  of  a disappearing 
despotism  appointing  its  republican  successor.  In  a comic 
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opera  or  burlesque  the  sight  of  such  a bit  of  topsy-turvydom 
would  be  received  with  smiles  and  laughter.  China  presented' 
it  in  all  seriousness,  and  though  the  world  applauded,  it  did 
not  laugh.  It  saw  in  the  fact  the  only  possible  solution  of 
an  extraordinary  problem,  and  it  perceived  in  Yuan  the  only 
man,  the  man  of  destiny,  fitted  for  the  role  of  Protector  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

He  lost  no  time  in  accepting  responsibility.  The  edicts 
of  the  ex-Empress-Dowager  were  followed  immediately  by 
telegrams  from  the  Provisional  President  that  was  to  be. 
“A  Republic  is  the  best  form  of  government,”  he  telegraphs 
to  Dr.  Sun.  “The  whole  world  admit  this.  (A  somewhat 
bold  statement ! ) That  in  one  leap  we  have  passed  from 
autocracy  to  republicanism  is  really  the  outcome  of  the  many 
years  of  strenuous  effort  exerted  by  you  all,  and  is  the 
greatest  blessing  to  the  people.  . . . Henceforth  we  shall 
exert  our  utmost  strength  until  we  reach  perfection.  ...  At 
present,  the  work  of  consolidation  is  most  difficult  and  com- 
plicated. I beg  you  to  inform  me  as  to  the  way  of  co- 
operation in  the  work  of  consolidation."  Yuan  regretted 
that  affairs  were  still  in  such  an  unsettled  state  in  the  north 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  at  once  to  come  south  to 
Nanking  as  the  provisional  Committee  desired. 

Close  upon  these  announcements  came  the  resignation 
by  Dr.  Sun  of  the  position  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
him.  Few  political  documents  are  recorded  anywhere  that 
will  bear  comparison  in  the  matter  of  self-respect  and  self- 
abnegation,  with  this.  Dr.  Sun  resigns,  and  begs  his  col- 
leagues to  elect  a “good  and  talented  man  as  the  new  Presi- 
dent.” He  would  not  interfere  in  any  way.  But  he  pointed 
out  that  “The  abdication  of  the  Ching  Emperor  and  the  union 
of  North  and  South  are  largely  due  to  the  great  exertions  of 
Mr.  Yuan.”  (The  plain  democratic  “Mr.”  takes  the  place  of 
the  Imperial  “His  Excellency.”)  ....  “Besides,  Mr.  Yuan  is 
a man  of  political  experience,  upon  whose  constructive  ability 
our  united  nation  looks  forward  for  the  consolidation  of  its  in- 
terests. Therefore,  I venture  to  express  my  personal  opinion 
and  to  invite  your  honourable  assembly  carefully  to  consider 
the  future  welfare  of  the  state,  and  not  to  miss  the  opportunity 
of  electing  one  who  is  worthy  of  your  election.  The  hap- 
piness of  our  country  depends  upon  your  choice.  Farewell." 

Americans  interested  in  China,  and  there  are  very  many, 
at  once  began  contrasting  this  proclamation  of  Dr.  Sun's 
with  the  type  they  know  so  well  in  their  home  land,  and  the 
recent  passage  at  arms  between  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Taft  is  generally  held  to  show  that  the  angry  developments 
of  Western  republicanism  are  hardly  comparable  with  the 
amenities  of  the  democratic  new-birth  in  China. 
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As  a result  of  Dr.  Sun’s  recommendation,  and  the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  that  what  he  had  said  was 
right,  Yuan  was  appointed  Provisional  President  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Nanking  delegates,  representing  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  of  the  provinces.  The  new  President 
was  to  come  to  Nanking  to  take  the  oath  of  office  as 
soon  as  circumstances  permitted,  and  it  was  decreed  that 
the  15th  February  should  be  celebrated  as  a holiday  in 
honour  of  the  great  event  which  had  just  been  accom- 
plished. There  was  little  time  for  the  nation  as  a whole  to 
prepare  for  such  a festival,  but  the  eight  men-of-war  lying 
at  the  arsenal  at  Shanghai  fired  a salute  of  twenty-one  guns 
at  noon,  and  for  the  first  time  the  new  fivercoloured  flag 
was  raised  over  the  Custom  House  in  the  Shanghai  Settle- 
ments. 

Thus  was  the  Republic  inaugurated.  Thus  was  the 
“Will  of  Heaven”  carried  out. 

A passage  in  Mencius  runs  in  this  wise:  “It  is  said  that 
Yaou  gave  the  Empire  to  Shun:  was  it  so?  Mencius  replied, 
‘No  the  Emperor  cannot  give  the  Empire  to  another.’  ‘Yes, 
but  Shun  possessed  it.  Who  gave  it  to  him?’  ‘Heaven  gave 
it  to  him,’  was  the  reply. 

‘Heaven  gave  it  to  him:  Did  Heayen  confer  the 
appointment  on  him  with  specific  injunctions?’  Mencius 
said,  ‘ No,  Heaven  does  not  speak.  It  simply  showed  its  will 
by  his  personal  conduct,  and  by  his  conduct  of  affairs  ! . . . 
‘The  Emperor  can  present  a man  to  Heaven,  but  he 
cannot  make  Heaven  give  that  man  the  Empire  .... 
Yaou  presented  Shun  to  Heaven,  and  Heaven  accepted  him: 
he  displayed  him  to  the  people,  and  the  people  accepted.  . . . 
He  caused  him  to  preside  over  the  sacrifices  and  all  the 
spirits  were  well  pleased  with  them:  thus  it  was  that  Heaven 
accepted  him.  He  caused  him  to  preside  over  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  and  affairs  were  well  administered,  so  that  all  the  peo- 
ple reposed  under  him:  thus  it  was  that  the  people  accepted 
him.  Heaven  gave  the  Empire  to  him,  and  the  people  gave 
it  to  him’.” 

There  are  some  individuals  amongst  the  Young  China 
party  who  think  they  have  outgrown  Confucius  and  Mencius. 
But  they  will  be  foolish  if  they  imagine  that  they  have 
outgrown  the  wisdom  of  these  great  men.  Such  extracts 
as  we  have  cited,  well  commented  on  and  suitably  applied, 
might  make  of  Yuan  another  Shun.  So  much  depends  on 
belief  and  trust.  On  the  other  hand  the  preachingof  distrust, 
the  fomentation  of  suspicion,  and  the  spreading  of  dissatis- 
faction may  cause  unending  calamity,  and  lead  to  what  China’s 
patriotic  sons  most  dread,  foreign  intervention,  and  perhaps 
foreign  partition. 
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Nothing  but  unity  can  save  this  great  and  potentially 
powerful  state.  Should  that  be  lacking,  it  will  be  the  fault, 
not  of  the  foreigner,  but  of  the  irreconcilable  sons  of  the  soil. 

For  our  own  part  we  desire  for  China  and  her  new  ruler 
the  blessings  foreshadowed  by  an  ode  in  the  Shi -king : 

With  right  and  auspice  fair, 

Thine  offerings  thou  dost  bear, 

And  son-like  give, 

The  season’s  round  from  spring, 

To  olden  duke  and  king, 

Whose  words  to  thee  we  bring  : — 

“ Forever  live.  ” 

The  spirits  of  thy  dead 
Pour  blessings  on  thy  head, 

Unnumbered  sweet. 

Thy  subjects,  simple,  good, 

Enjoy  their  drink  and  food, 

Our  tribes  of  every  blood 
Follow  thy  feet. 

Like  moons  that  wax  in  light : 

Or  suns  that  scale  the  height : 

Or  ageless  hill : 

Nor  change,  nor  autumn  know, 

As  pine  and  cypress  grow, 

The  sons  that  from  thee  flow 
Be  lasting  still ! 


% 


IV.— SUN  AND  YUAN. 


The  abdication  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  was  the  occasion 
of  a swarm  of  congratulatory  messages  both  to  Peking  and 
Nanking.  Many  people  in  Western  lands  were  somewhat 
surprised  to  learn  of  the  widespread  nature  of  Chinese 
emigration,  as  shown  by  the  centres  from  which  these 
messages  came.  All  the  world  knew  that  there  were  a good 
many  Chinese  in  America  in  spite  of  the  stringency  of  the 
anti-emigration  law,  that  a colony  or  two  had  found  a 
footing  in  England,  and  that  there  were  a few  elsewhere. 
But  they  were  not  prepared  for  the  proofs  of  ubiquity  which 
poured  in  during  the  first  week  or  two  after  the  great 
announcement  of  the  supremacy  of  Han  over  Man.  Men  in 
the  Far  East,  of  course,  knew  well  enough  that  where  there 
is  food  to  be  found  and  work  to  be  got  there  will  be  found  a 
little  knot  of  “Celestials,”  to  work  and  eat,  but  telegrams 
from  Vladivostok  and  other  points  in  Russian  Siberia,  from 
Japan,  from  Siam,  Burma,  India,  the  Islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  from  Singapore,  from  Borneo,  and  from 
Australia  as  well  as  from  England  and  America,  were 
plentiful  enough  to  suggest  many  things  to  those  who  heard 
of  them  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  their  possibility. 
No  more  convincing  proof  of  the  popularity  of  the  change 
amongst  the  more  enterprising  portion  of  the  Empire  could 
possibly  be  imagined.  It  is  just  possible  that  some  such 
exhibition  of  feeling  on  a smaller  scale  may  follow  when 
Ireland  gets  Home  Rule.  There  is  enough  similarity 
between  the  reluctance  of  the  “predominant  partner”  in  Great 
Britain  to  grant  Home  Rule,  and  the  conservatism  of  the 
stay-at-home  Chinese  which  dislikes  change  of  any  sort,  to 
emphasize  the  corresponding  likeness  between  the  broader 
outlook  of  the  travelled  Chinese  and  the  greater  political 
liberality  of  our  great  Colonies. 

In  Java  the  exuberance  of  the  expatriated  Chinese  led 
to  some  friction  not  only  between  the  aggrieved  Celestials  and 
the  local  Dutch  administration  but  even  between  the  Chinese 
and  Dutch  Governments.  And  the  manner  in  which  the 
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incident  was  handled  was  typical  of  the  change  which  had  so 
recently  come  over  the  scene.  China  was  firm:  Holland  com- 
plaisant, and  the  matter  passed  without  any  untoward  results. 

In  the  Empire  itself  various  noticeable  consequences 
followed.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  abdication  edicts,  H.E.Yuan 
had  remained,  so  far  as  his  outward  and  visible  man  was 
concerned,  a supporter  of  the  Manchu  dynasty.  He  still 
wore  his  queue,  and  whatever  symbols  of  dominance  were 
to  be  found  about  his  home  and  person  were  those  of  the 
ruling  house.  With  their  departure,  the  new  quint-colour 
went  up  and  the  queue -came  off.  Small  matters  these,  but 
emblematical  of  much.  About  the  same  time  Dr.  Sun 
paid  his  memorable  visit  to  the  Ming  Tomb  at  Nanking 
to  apprise  the  spirits  of  the  last  Chinese  dynasty  of  the 
fact  that  their  compatriots  had  once  more  come  by  their 
own.  The  last  of  their  emperors,  on  the  10th  April  1644, 
had  ascended  the  Wan  Sui  Hill  in  the  palace  grounds  at 
Peking,  and' there  had  written  on  the  lapel  of  his  coat  his 
last  decree.-  (The  city  had  been  taken  the  day  before.) 
“We,”  he  wrote,  “poor  in  virtue  and  of  contemptible 
personality,  have  incurred  the  wrath  of  God  on  high.  My 
ministers  have  deceived  me.  I am  ashamed  to  meet  my 
ancestors:  and  therefore  I myself  take  off  my  crown,  and 
with  my  hair  covering  my  face,  await  dismemberment  at  the 
hands  of  the  rebels.”  (“Chinese  Literature,”  p.337.  Prof. 
Giles.)  So  he  hanged  himself,  as  did  one  faithful  eunuch, 
and  the  Chinese  Commander-in-chief  made  overtures  to 
the  Manchus  as  the  Britons  after  the  Roman  evacuation 
did  to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Thus  it  was  the  Manchus  became 
paramount:  thus  it  was  the  “pigtail”  was  introduced.  And 
now,  268  years  later,  it  was  to  go. 

It  may  perhaps  have  raised  a smile  on  the  face  of  the 
man  - in  -the- street  in  England  and  elsewhere  to  be  told  of  the 
visit  of  Dr.  Sun  to  the  tomb  and  the  reason  of  his  going. 
But  it  may  be  remembered  that  even  to  this  day  there  is  a 
Legitimist  Society  in  Great  Britain  whose  only  bond  is  the 
sacred  memory  of  Charles  I and  the  successors  of  his  house, 
a society  of  men  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  Han- 
overian Baal,  but  have  remained  true  to  their  old  traditions. 
If  we  can  provide  such  an  example  in  England,  if,  moreover, 
we  can  as  a nation  decorate  year  by  year  the  Nelson  monu- 
ment in  Trafalgar  Square,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  a 
people  whose  only  real  religion,  it  is  often  said,  consists  of 
the  worship  of  their  ancestors?  Dr.  Sun's  act  of  reverence 
was  one  fitted  to  appeal  at  once  to  the  hearts  and  the  imagi- 
nation of  his  countrymen.  The  fact  that  he  is  a Christian  is 
probably  unknown  to  most  of  them,  and  if  it  were  it  would 
make  but  little  difference,  since  it  is  well  known  that  though 
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Christians  do  not  pay  reverence  to  their  departed  ancestors 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Chinese,  they  do  believe  in  a future 
where  friends  shall  “ meet  to  part  no  more.” 

The  appointment  of  Yuan  as  Provisional  President  of 
the  new  Republic  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  General  Li 
Yuan-hung  as  Vice-President.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  was  under  General  Li’s  guidance  that  the  first  military 
steps  were  taken  at  Wuchang.  In  a very  material  sense, 
therefore,  it  might  be  said  that  it  was  he  who  brought  about 
the  revolution.  He  now  telegraphed  to  his  chief:  “This 
beginning  of  a Republic  marks  the  end  of  revolution.”  It 
will  be  seen  later  on  that  whilst  this  was  unquestionably  the 
belief  as  well  as  the  desire  of  the  sender,  there  were  many 
foreigners  and  some  natives  of  the  Cassandra  type  who 
could  prophesy  nothing  but  evil  continually.  To  them  the 
Republic,  instead  of  being  the  end  of  strife  was  only  its 
beginning.  Sometimes  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought, 
at  other  times  it  seemed  as  if  the  prophets  were  incapable  of 
seeing  that  circumtances  were  different  from  what  they  had 
been  during  the  earlier  times  of  Chinese  rebellion.  The  real 
fact  seemed  to  be  unnoticed,  that  this  was  not  rebellion  as 
former  uprisings  had  been,  but  revolution,  and  there  is  a 
world  of  difference  between. 

Troubles  were  looked  for  from  the  direction  of  Manchuria 
and  Mongolia.  But  in  Manchuria  it  was  reported,  immediately 
after  the  issue  of  the  abdication  edicts,  that  affairs  were 
looking  somewhat  more  favourable  for  the  Republic.  Strategic 
positions  had  been  occupied.  There  was  to  be  no  descent 
by  a pro-Manchu  army  upon  Peking  and,  most  suggestive  of 
all,  what  was  taken  for  menacing  movements  on  the  part  of 
Japanese  troops  was  stopped.  It  was  well  known  that  there 
existed  in  Japan  a very  strong  party  whose  opposition  to  the 
revolutionists  was  deadly.  There  was  no  blinking  of  the  fact. 
The  Japanese  press  was  full  of  it.  And  if  there  was  dislike 
of  the  Republicans,  there  was  even  stronger  feeling  against 
Yuan  Shih-k’ai.  The  greater  the  success  which  this  veteran 
statesman  seemed  likely  to  achieve,  the  more  bitter  was  the 
antagonism.  Without  a doubt  this  animosity  would  have 
shown  itself  in  overt  acts  had  it  not  been  for  the  solidarity  of 
the  principal  Western  Powers  which,  with  the  single  omission 
of  Russia,  never  seem  to  have  varied  a hair’s-breadth  from 
the  line  of  absolute  neutrality  they  laid  down  when  the  trouble 
first  began,  nor  from  the  avowed  non-intervention  programme 
which  was  announced  when  the  abdication  was  completed.  It 
is  this  unity  which,  so  far,  has  saved  China. 

It  was  not  from  the  outside  alone  that  danger  was  pos- 
sible. General  Li  was  doubtless  right  when  he  declared  the 
end  of  the  revolution,  but  within  its  four  corners  there  was 
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ample  room  for  very  animated  discussion.  Some  of  this 
arose  over  the  question  of  the  site  of  the  future  capital.  It 
happened  that  each  of  the  three  chief  men  of  the  time  was 
living  at  one  or  other  of  the  three  rival  cities.  Yuan  was  at 
Peking:  Dr.  Sun  at  Nanking,  and  General  Li  at  Wuchang. 
The  pros  and  cons  of  each  of  these  places  were  bandied 
from  side  to  side  both  in  the  native  and  the  foreign  press, 
and  the  accidental  fact  that  the  leaders  were  thus  divided  in 
situation  led  to  some  belief  that  they  were  equally  divided 
on  subject-matter.  There  was,  however,  no  proof  that  either 
felt  so  acutely  about  the  matter  as  to  make  it  a real  bone  of 
contention. 

Those  who  favoured  Nanking  talked  fluently  of  the  fact 
that  the  “Southern  Court-’  had  been  the  capital  of  Chinese 
dynasties  in  times  gone  by,  that  its  re-adoption  as  such 
would  be  pleasing  to  the  great  body  of  the  natives,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  serve  as  a material  proof  of  the  immensity  of 
the  change  that  had  come  to  pass,  and  would  show  to  every- 
body, learned  and  ignorant  alike,  that  Han  was  once  more 
superior  to  Man,  an. I in  fact  that  our  Chinese  Richard  was 
“himself  again.”  Nanking,  it  was  further  argued,  was  so 
much  more  central  than  Peking,  so  much  more  accessible 
by  the  river,  so  much  less  afflicted  by  extremity  of  climate, 
and  so  much  further  removed  from  the  pressure  to  which 
Peking  has  of  recent  years  been  subjected  by  the  Powers 
eager  for  aggrandisement  at  China’s  expense  in  the  north. 
Moreover,  being  within  a few  hours-  travel  from  Shanghai,  the 
great  commercial  emporium  of  the  Empire,  the  capital,  if  at 
Nanking,  would  be  so  much  more  in  touch  with  the  vast 
commercial  and  industrial  development  which  was  so  con- 
fidently expected. 

Advocates  of  the  Wuchang  position  ridiculed  the  claims 
of  Nanking  except  on  sentimental  grounds.  It  was  Wuchang 
which  was  the  real  hub  of  the  Chinese  universe.  With  her 
tri-partite  division  into  Wuchang,  Hankow,  and  Hanyang, 
Nanking  could  not  compare.  The  future  lay  with  the  great 
three-fold  congeries  of  people.  Was  it  trade  that  was  looked 
for?  Where  could  it  hope  to  find  so  promising  a place  as 
that  to  which  all  lines  of  communication  both  of  rail  and 
river  converged  ? Was  it  security  ? It  would  be  physically 
impossible  for  any  foreign  enemy  ever  to  reach  Wuchang. 
They  had  been  in  Peking  more  than  once.  They  had  dictated 
peace  outside  the  walls  of  Nanking.  But  to  Wuchang  they 
never  had  come,  nor  ever  would. 

Peking,  however,  gained  the  day.  In  the  first  place  the 
Government  was  already  there.  Its  buildings  were  there, 
its  archives  were  there,  its  permanent  secretaries  and  all 
the  other  absolutely  necessary  officials  were  there.  So 
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were  the  foreign  Ministers.  These,  being  comfortably  settled, 
did  not  wish  to  move  to  a brand  new  place  at  great  expense 
and  more  discomfort.  All  the  influence  they  could  bring  to 
bear,  therefore,  was  on  the  side  of  the  northern  capital. 
Besides,  there  was  the  inevitable  expense  to  be  faced,  so  far 
as  Nanking  was  concerned,  and  the  equally  inevitable  loss 
in  values  in  Peking  if  that  were  abandoned.  And,  as  the 
Republic  was  at  its  wits’  end  for  money,  it  was  decided  that, 
for  the  present  at  any  rate,  there  should  be  no  change. 

One  of  the  early  pronouncements  of  the  Provisional 
President  was  that  of  the  abolition  of  all  religious  disabilities. 
That  this  is  likely  to  make  a very  important  difference  to 
the  country  cannot  be  doubted.  We  have  seen  that  Dr. 
Sun,  though  a Christian  from  his  youth,  has  been  none  the 
less  but  rather  the  more  a Chinese  patriot.  It  will  hardly 
be  going  too  far  if  we  say  that  China  owes  her  present 
awakening  and  the  success  of  the  revolution  which  has  so 
much  of  promise  in  it,  mainly  to  those  of  her  sons  who  have 
Come  under  Western  influence  in  missionary  schools.  Wu 
Ting-fang  did  so,  so  did  T’ang  Shao-yi,  so  did  many  another. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  new  pronouncement,  however, 
will  be  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  new  Government  a 
large  number  of  young  men  who  have  passed  through  such 
educational  courses  as  those  of  St.  John’s  University  at 
Shanghai,  the  Soochow  University,  and  others  like  them. 
The  late  Government,  true  to  its  distrust  of  everything 
foreign,  had  refused  to  allow  equal  facilities  to  the  graduates 
of  such  institutions,  and  had  therefore  “ cut  off  its  nose  to 
spite  its  face  ” to  this  extent.  Now  no  questions  will  be 
asked  as  to  the  religious  beliefs  of  servants  of  the  state,  and 
the  consequence  cannot  be  other  than  highly  useful  in  the 
present  time  of  need. 

The  reason  which  had  been  given  by  Yuan  when  pressed 
to  pay  a visit  to  Nanking  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  new  regime,  was  that  in  the  north  there 
was  yet  such  a complication  of  difficulties  as  made  it  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  be  absent  for  so  long  a period  as  a 
visit  to  Nanking  would  require.  For  a while  it  looked  as  if 
to  the  personal  and  racial  differences  which  had  already 
been  decided  there  was  to  be  added  a sectional  difference,  a 
duel  between  North  and  South.  Some  even  went  so  far  as 
to  predict  the  immediate  severance  of  the  two.  But  better 
counsels  prevailed,  and,  as  the.  sequel  will  show,  Nanking 
gracefully  conceded  the  point  and  sent  a portion  of  Dr.  Sun’s 
committee  to  Peking  for  further  consultation  with  the 
President. 

Then  occurred  an  incident — a very  ugly  incident — which 
gave  plenty  of  ground  for  the  Cassandras  to  ask  triumphant- 
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ly,  “What  did  I tell  you  ? Didn’t  I say,  etc.  etc.  ?”  For  all  of 
a sudden,  like  a bolt  from  the  blue,  a portion  of  Yuan’s  troops 
in  the  capital  mutinied!  By  and  by,  perhaps,  the  world  will 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this  incident.  At  the  time  men  had  to 
be  satisfied  with  such  general  explanations  as  lay  on  the 
surface.  These  had  to  do  in  the  first  place  with  the  very 
light  manner  in  which  discipline  has  always  set  upon  the 
Chinese  soldier.  He  is  without  the  glorious  traditions  of  the 
British  and  other  armies.  Most  of  his  reminiscences,  and 
those  of  his  forbears  to  the  second  and  third  generation  be- 
fore him,  have  been  those  of  defeat,  not  because — as  has 
been  amply  proved  within  the  past  year — of  any  shortcom- 
ings of  his  own,  but  simply  because  he  has  never  been 
properly  armed,  provided,  or  led.  His  arms  have  been  of  the 
most  ridiculously  ancient  pattern.  He  even  stood  up  to 
British  troops  with  his  bow  and  arrows  when  they  were 
provided  with  Armstrong  guns  and  Enfield  rifles.  His  com- 
missariat has  been,  if  possible,  worse  than  his  arms;  his. 
character  worse  than  his  commissariat ; his  officer  worst  of 
all.  Hence  his  discipline,  as  that  term  is  understood  in  the 
West,  has  been  “utterly  lacking.  His  pay,  always  in  at  rear, 
added  to  the  difficulty  of  controlling  him  when  for  any  cause 
his  blood  was  up.  When,  therefore,  Yuan’s  troops  found  that 
in  the  early  months  of  1912  they  had  to  wait  for  their  pay, 
just  as  their  fathers  before  them,  and  with  as  little  appar- 
ent chance  of  getting  it,  for  the  treasury  was  absolutely 
empty,  they  were  in  just  a fit  condition  to  receive  the  evil 
suggestions  of  such  as  desired  above  all  things  an  emeute, 
anything  that  would  bring  the  newly  formed  administration 
into  disrepute.  That  the  soldiers  were  tampered  with  we 
have  no  doubt.  Who  was  mainly  responsible  for  it  we 
can  as  yet  but  guess.  If  the  Manchu  princes  and  their 
friends,  we  cannot  be  much  surprised.  If  outsiders,  rea- 
sons could  with  equal  ease  be  found.  If  both  allied,  the 
explanation  would  be  still  quite  natural.  We  shall  not, 
however,  make  any  attempt  to  apportion  blame.  That  must 
be  left  for  the  historian  who  shall  be  in  possession  of  all 
the  facts. 

This  fact  remains,  that  the  troops  did  mutiny,  enough 
of  them  to  cause  a very  general  alarm.  They  not  only 
mutinied  but  they  proceeded  to  riot,  to  burn,  and  to  plunder. 
Foreigners,  even  in  this  orgie  of  abandonment,  were  relig- 
iously left  alone.  The  foreign  garrison  troops  of  course  stood 
to  arms  ready  to  defend  the  Legation  area,  and  as  soon  as 
the  measure  of  the  movement  had  been  taken,  relief  parties 
were  sent  outside  the  area  to  bring  in  such  foreigners  as 
might  be  in  danger  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  A state  of 
siege  was  proclaimed,  but  before  enough  reliable  native  troops 
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could  be  brought  in  to  suppress  the  rioters,  a tremendous 
amount  of  damage  was  done  by  plunder  and  incendiarism. 
Tired  of  their  orgiethe  mutineers  left  the  city  and  scattered 
over  various  parts  of  the  Pechili  province.  Paotingfu  was 
visited  by  some,  Tientsin  by  others  and  at  both  places  the 
immigrant  malcontents  were  joined,  as  is  always  the  case, 
by  the  local  riff-raff,  and  the  fire  of  the  incendiary  was  in 
various  places  added  to  the  danger  to  life  and  property  from 
looters.  Altogether,  there  seemed  for  the  moment  ground 
enough  for  the  confident  “I  told  you  so”  of  the  anti- 
revolutionist. 

Fortunately  the  outburst  died  down  almost  as  suddenly 
as  it  arose.  The  Legation  troops  matched  through  the  streets 
of  Peking  with  the  hope  of  calming  the  excited  apprehen- 
sions of  the  people,  an  object  which  was  fully  attained. 
President  Yuan  maintained  his  control  of  the  remaining 
troops,  and  the  trouble  was  soon  over  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  Farther  afield,  however, 
the  evil  example  was  followed  to  some  extent,  for  were 
there  not  the  same  elements  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction? 
Little  by  little,  however,  the  excitement  died  down.  Funds 
were  obtained  by  driblets,  and  the  more  exacting  demands 
satisfied.  The  question  of  finance  must  be  considered  sep- 
arately, for  in  that  connexion  are  involved  issues  on  which 
the  future  of  the  Empire  for  many  years  to  come  must  to  a 
great  extent  depend. 

The  military  outbreak,  provided  Japan  with  a justi- 
fication for  the  increase  of  her  forces  in  China.  Twelve 
hundred  additional  troops  were  sent  to  Manchuria  and 
800  to  Tientsin  and  Peking.  One  foreigner  was  killed  in  the 
rioting  at  Tientsin,  the  German  Doctor  Schreyer,  a most 
estimable  character,  whose  death  was  sincerely  regretted. 
One  missionary  was  also  killed  during  the  excitement  at 
Chihchow  in  the  same  province.  But  at  Paoting,  Kiukiang, 
Tsinan-fu  and  other  parts  of  Shantung,  at  Shanhaikwan, 
and  elsewhere,  the  rioting  that  took  place  was  not  in 
any  way  anti-foreign,  but  was  confined  to  that  indiscrim- 
inate looting  which  angry  troops  and  men  of  the  baser 
sort  so  frequently  indulge  in  in  China.  The  promising  side  to 
this  regrettable  outburst  was  seen,  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  authorities  restored  order.  For  the  moment  it  looked  as 
if  the  whole  country  was  to  witness  one  vast  conflagration. 
But  whatever  the  motive  forces  behind  the  riotous  outbreak, 
they  broke  down  before  the  steady  moral  force  of  the  Re- 
publican administration,  thus  providing  a further  proof  of 
the  trust  which  the  people  were  willing  to  repose  in  their 
new  leaders.  Had  there  been  any  great  feeling  against 
Yuan  and  the  cause  he  represented  the  outbreaks  to  which 
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we  have  made  reference  would  have  given  ample  opportunity 
for  malcontents  to  muster  by  the  million.  That  they  did  not 
must  have  been  as  great  a disappointment  to  the  fomenters 
of  the  trouble  as  it  was  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  Re- 
public and  its  well-wishers. 


-s-' 


V.— THE  NAVY  AND  SOME  REFORMS. 


So  far  vve  have  found  it  impossible  without  dislocation 
of  our  narrative  to  tell  the  story  of  the  part  played  by  the 
Chinese  Navy  in  the  events  of  the  first  two  revolutionary 
months.  This  omission  we  now  desire  to  make  good.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
China  was  in  possession  of  some  very  useful  cruisers,  so 
useful  indeed  that,  had  their  crews  been  heart  and  soul  with 
their  Manchu  rulers,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their 
loyalty  and  assistance  might  have  made  all  the  difference. 
What  they  could  have  done  under  those  circumstances  in 
the  defence  of  the  coast  line,  the  prevention  of  offensive 
action  on  the  Yangtze,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo  ante  need  hardly  be  pointed  out.  The  ships  consisted 
of  protected  cruisers,  torpedo  gunboats,  gunboats,  torpedo 
boats,  etc.  Of  them  all  the  following  were  the  most  effective. 
The  Hai  Chi,  built  in  1898,  4,300  tons,  17,000  i.h.p.  and  a 
speed  of  24  knots.  She  carried  two  8 inch  quick-firing  guns, 
ten  4.7  in.  ditto,  22  smaller  guns  and  5 torpedo  tubes,  her 
coal  capacity  being  300  tons.  Her  consorts  the  Hai  Shen, 
Hai  Shew  and  Hai  Yung  were  of  2,903  tons  with  a speed  of 
20  knots,  and  an  armament  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage. 
Two  others  were  under  construction  at  Elswick.  Many  of 
the  older  boats  were  of  doubtful  efficiency,  but  as  the  Revo- 
lutionists had  nothing  to  pit  against  them,  they  might  well 
be  said  to  have  been  better  than  nothing. 

Events  were  to  prove,  however,  that  just  as  the  Manchu 
Imperialists  had  been  unable  to  secure  the  lasting  loyalty  of 
their  troops  so  were  they  incapable  of  securing  the  permanent 
attachment  of  their  marines  and  blue-jackets.  Admiral  Sah 
was  in  supreme  command  of  the  naval  forces  when  the  out- 
break occurred.  J ust  as  General  Evelyn  Wood  of  the  British 
service  began  his  service  career  afloat  as  a middy,  and  after- 
wards drifted  ashore  and  took  to  soldiering,  so  Admiral  Sah 
commenced  his  official  life  as  a soldier  and  finally  found  his 
way  afloat.  From  being  a Brigade  General  in  1902  we  find 
him  an  Admiral  commanding  the  Pei  Yang  Squadron  in  1903. 
Three  years  later  he  held  the  double  appointment  of  Com- 
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mander-in-Chief  on  land  and  sea  in  the  Kwangtung  province, 
after  which  his  service  was  purely  naval.  He  accompanied! 
Prince  Tsai  Hsun  on  his  Naval  visit  to  Europe  and  America 
in  1909-10,  and  was,  unquestionably,  the  most  accomplished 
naval  officer  that  China  had  ever  possessed. 

The  17th  October  found  the  gallant  Admiral  at  Hankow. 
On  the  18th  there  was  fighting  ashore  between  advanced 
parties  of  the  Revolutionists  from  Wuchang,  and  the  Imperial 
forces  pushed  along  the  railway  to  meet  them.  It  was 
reported  that  there  were  some  4,000  of  these  latter  all  told. 
The  fighting  was  indecisive,  but  on  the  following  day  the 
Revolutionaries  had  managed  to  get  as  far  along  the  line  as 
the  Ten-Kilometre  position.  Beyond  firing  a few  shells  to 
aid  the  Imperial  troops,  the  ships  seem  to  have  done  nothing, 
and  on  the  19th  it  was  reported  that  they  had  fallen  back  on 
Kiukiang.  There  on  the  23rd  they  were  reported  to  be  re- 
coaling and  re-victualling.  Thence  too  was  sent  by  Admiral 
Sah  and  General  Yin  Chang  a joint  memorial  to  Peking  full 
of  everything  but  confidence  and  buoyant  hope.  On  the 
24th,  whilst  Admiral  Sah  was  still  lying  there,  Kiukiang  went 
over  to  the  Revolutionaries,  and  the  squadron  again  dropped 
lower  down  the  river. 

All  this  time  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
induce  the  Admiral  and  his  ships  to  come  over  to  the  popular 
side.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  crews  were 
honeycombed  with  disaffection  and  that  the  position  of  any 
officer  sternly  determined  to  uphold  the  Imperial  power: 
would  have  been  an  impossible  one.  Exactly  what  was  the 
immediate  cause  that  brought  about  the  abandonment  of  his  , 
command  by  the  Admiral  has  never  yet  been  made  public.1 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  a considerable  amount  of  shilly-  ■ 
shallying  the  ships  went  over  to  the  Revolutionary  party  and  . 
for  a time  the  Admiral  disappeared. 

In  November,  owing  to  Revolutionary  weakness  at  Han- 
kow, caused  it  is  said  by  jealousy  between  various  provincial 
contingents,  the  Imperialists  gained  a striking  advantage. 
They  burnt  the  city,  partly  out  of  sheer  spite,  and  partly 
because  from  under  cover  of  its  position  there  was  kept  up 
a good  deal  of  sniping  upon  their  positions.  But  what  was  I 
of  greater  import  was  their  re-capture  of  Hanyang.  This 
placed  them  once  more  in  possession  of  the  Arsenal  and  of 
the  artillery  positions  afforded  in  Hanyang.  But  there  was  , 
now  a different  spirit  in  the  Chinese  navy.  Actuated  by  the 
same  enthusiasm  which  impelled  quiet  students  and  the  sons  j 
of  well-to-do  merchants  to  shoulder  the  all  too  unknown 
rifle  and  expose  themselves  in  the  most  reckless  manner  i 
to  the  fire  of  their  foe,  the  trained  men  of  the  cruisers 
were  far  more  likely  to  be  a sharper  thorn  in  the  side  of 
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their  late  employers  than  they  ever  had  proved  against 
the  popular  party.  A correspondent  writing  from  Hankow 
on  the  23rd  November  gives  a graphic  account  of  what 
must  have  been  as  pretty  a bit  of  naval  daring  as  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  landsman  to  observe.  The  writer  had 
served  all  through  the  weeks  of  weary  watching  and  waiting 
t'when  Hankow  had  to  stand  or  fall  by  little  more  than  its 
own  unaided  efforts,  and  as  his  description  has  never 
before  appeared  in  print  we  give  it  here  as  an  example  of 
the  difference  between  fighting  of  the  pressed  perfunctory 
sort  and  that  done  con  amove.  “ Perhaps  ” says  the  writer, 
the  most  spectacular  affair  of  the  whole  of  the  operations 
which  have  taken  place  here  occurred  on  Sunday  on  the 
river.  I happened  to  be  with  a friend  on  the  Bund.  Whilst 
we  were  there,  we  were  surprised  to  see  a Chinese  cruiser, 
one  of  the  “ Hai  ” class,  come  up  the  river.  Apparently,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  she  came  up  unmolested,  although 
she  flew  rebel  colours.  Presently  a torpedo-boat  was 
seen  coming  round  the  corner  of  the  river  at  a point 
called  the  Bluffs,  probably  five  miles  down,  and  we  wondered 
whether  she  was  going  to  be  as  lucky  as  the  cruiser.  But 
I1  the  Royalists  had  changed  their  minds,  for  she  had  hardly 
more  than  got  into  the  straight  than  they  began  to  blaze  at 
her  from  the  Hankow  shore,  less  than  a mile  distant.  The 
|itorpedo  boat  had  a bad  time.  One  could  see  shells  falling 
i into  the  river  short  of  her,  behind  her,  and  in  front  of 
I her,  whilst  every  now  and  then  a shrapnel  would  burst  in 
ithe  air  in  what  seemed  to  be  just  the  right  place  to 
do  damage.  Even  though  the  friendly  batteries  on  the 
'Wuchang  shore  did  their  best  to  silence  the  Royalist  guns, 
(the  gauntlet  which  the  little  craft  was  running  was  fierce  and 
! terrible  indeed.  One  wondered  if  she  could  possibly  survive 
it.  Here  was  a kinematograph  picture  in  progress  before 
our  very  eyes.  But  ’twas  no  make-believe.  The  shells  were 
j live  shells,  the  boat  was  a real  boat,  and  it  was  real  flesh 
and  blood  aboard  her.  Now  clouds  of  steam  are  seen  pouring 
from  her  side.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  hissing  tale  they 
tell.  Will  she  last  it  out?  It  is  touch  and  go,  but  finally 
to  our  relief  she  reaches  the  Wuchang  side  opposite  the 
Russian  Concession. 

Her  run  had  been  the  sight  of  a life-time.  But  the 
Chinese  navy  was  not  prepared  to  close  the  chapter  then 
and  there.  For  presently  we  saw  the  Hai  cruiser  steaming 
jdown  the  river,  with  what  object  we  could  not  guess.  It 
jsoon  became  apparent,  however.  Just  a little  distance 
below  the  Japanese  Concession,  the  lowest  of  all  the  Con- 
cessions, i.e.  the  farthest  down  the  river,  the  Royalists  are 
encamped  at  Kilometre  Ten  Station,  whilst  along  the  river- 
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side  they  have  batteries,  the  same  as  fired  at  the  torpedo- 
boat.  When  the  cruiser  got  down  opposite  Kilometre 
Ten,  taking  care,  if  you  please,  to  get  fairly  close  in  to  the 
Hankow  shore — not  more  than  from  three  to  four  hundred 
yards  off — she  actually  slowed  up,  partially  turned  her 
nose  to  the  Royalist  camp  and  then  let  go  with  all  her 
guns.  Then  followed  a fast  and  furious  fight  for  about  ten 
minutes  by  which  time  the  Royalist  guns  had  been  silenced, 
and  then  the  cruiser  steamed  down  the  river.  She  had  lost 
but  one  killed  though  several  were  wounded.  . . . Some 

people  asked  what  was  the  use  of  it  all.  To  me  it  seemed  as 
if  the  moral  effect  must  be  immense.  We  had  seen  these 
selfsame  ships  here  before,  fooling  about  and  generally 
behaving  in  a nerveless,  invertebrate  way.  Now  we  had 
seen  the  other  side,  and  the  sight  was  at  least  suggestive.” 

The  acquisition  of  the  fighting  ships  was  not  the  only 
gain  which  the  revolutionary  movement  secured  about  the 
same  time.  It  got  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  China 
Merchants’  fleet  of  coasting  and  river  steamers  to  the 
number  of  more  than  30  vessels,  that  is  to  say,  it  imposed  upon 
the  Company  its  suzerainty  in  place  of  that  of  the  Manchu 
Government.  It  needs  little  consideration  to  discover  how 
far  reaching  were  the  results  of  this  double  acquisition,  an 
imposing  array  of  vessels  fitted  for  transport  use,  and  of 
ample  means  for  escorting  them.  Naturally  the  revolution- 
ary leaders  lost  no  time  in  putting  their  new  possessions  to 
practical  use.  Vessels  were  despatched  to  the  south  for 
troops,  and  regiment  after  regiment  of  these  came  north  to 
be  sent  away  up  river  or  farther  north  as  they  were  needed. 
If  we  cannot  consider  the  defection  of  the  navy  and  the  con- 
sequent command  of  the  mercantile  fleet  as  absolutely  the 
last  straw  that  broke  the  back  of  the  Manchu  camel,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  respecting  the  highly  important  gain  to  the 
one  side  and  loss  to  the  other  which  was  thus  achieved. 
Indeed,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  from  this  time  it 
was  plainly  evident  that  the  Imperial  party  saw  that  the 
game  was  up. 

There  was  one  slight  hope,  perhaps,  remaining — the 
hope  that  the  provincial  contingents  would  come  to  logger- 
heads  amongst  themselves.  We  have  seen  how  this  antagon- 
ism did  actually  cause  the  serious  loss  of  Hanyang  to  the 
Revolutionaries,  a loss  which  but  for  the  fall  of  Nanking  and 
other  gains  in  other  quarters  might  well  have  proved  fatal. 
It  is  generally  known  that  provincial  jealousy  in  China  is 
intense.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  If  in  our  little  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  there  still  remain  English,  Scottish, 
and  Welsh  differences  of  opinion  notwithstanding  the  multi- 
farious opportunities  there  have  been  for  intimate  inter- 
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mingling,  how  much  more  ought  we  to  expect  far  stronger 
antagonisms  between  provincials  who  are  as  far  apart  as 
England  and  Russia,  as  widely  divided  linguistically  as 
France  and  Spain,  or  Spain  and  Italy,  and  amongst  whom 
there  has  never  been  intimate  intercourse  of  any  kind  but 
that  which  commerce  has  provided.  The  existence  every- 
where of  provincial  guild  houses  is  proof  positive  that  the 
popular  saying  is  true,  and  that  a Cantonese  in  the  middle 
or  northern  provinces  is  almost  as  much  a foreigner  as  a 
Frenchman  or  an  Englishman.  These  differences  still  re- 
main, and  must  remain  for  long  generations  yet,  but  during 
the  Revolution  they  were  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
background,  and  Hunanese  hobnobbed  with  men  from  Canton, 
Cantonese  with  men  of  Kiangsu,  and  so  through  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  eighteen  provinces-  That  we  have  not  done  with 
the  differences  yet  is  more  than  probable.  The  Cantonese  still 
have  leanings  towards  complete  independence:  so  have  the 
people  of  Yunnan,  and  Kansu.  The  Cantonese  have  ever  been 
a masterful  race,  whilst  Yunnan  and  Kansu  are  impregnated 
with  the  spirit  of  Muhammadanism  in  which  rests  far  less 
of  the  subordinative  spirit  than  is  common  in  other  portions 
of  China.  That  such  distinctions  are  likely  to  prove  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  smooth  running  of  the  Republic  is  possible 
enough,  but  the  fund  of  common  sense,  for  which  the  Chinese 
no  less  than  his  English  contemporary  is  noted,  proved 
• sufficient  to  hold  rivalry  in  check  until  the  great  aim,  the 
displacement  of  the  Manchus,  had  been  achieved. 

We  have  seen  how  delicate  was  the  position  in  Manchuria, 
Mongolia,  and  Tibet  owing  to  their  entanglements  with 
foreign  nations.  So  far  as  matters  have  gone  the  develop- 
ments have  not  been  more  anti-Chinese  than  might  have 
been  expected.  At  the  present  time,  (May  1912),  the  latest 
proposal  is  the  abolition  of  the  metropolitan  office  at  Peking, 
which  corresponded  with  the  Colonial  Office  in  London,  in 
order  that  the  dependencies  should  feel  themselves  just  as 
integral  and  as  intimate  portions  of  the  Empire  as  the  eighteen 
provinces  themselves.  Only  the  future  can  declare,  however, 
what  will  be  the  success  of  this  departure. 

There  is  some  fear  that  the  more  ardent  of  the  reformers 
may  attempt  to  drive  the  nation  too  rapidly  along  the  path 
to  modernity.  They  themselves  who  have  travelled  through 
Western  lands,  who  have  absorbed  a great  deal  of  Western 
learning,  and  become  impregnated  with  more  or  less  of 
Western  thought  have,  it  is  somewhat  to  be  feared,  too  little 
appreciation  of  the  tremendous  difficulty  of  the  task  of 
hurrying  along  four  hundred  millions  at  the  rate  which  is  easy 
enough  for  a few  hundreds  of  individuals.  The  fear  that  too 
rapid  an  advance  may  bring  about  a natural  reaction  is  not 
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one  to  be  pooh-poohed.  The  change  in  the  kalendar,  for 
example,  appeals  to  most  Chinese  who  have  dealings  with 
Western  peoples,  but  what  percentage  of  the  whole  is  that  ? 
The  overwhelming  majority  knows  nothing  of  any  kalendar 
other  than  their  own,  and  the  workman  who  learns  that  in 
future  there  are  to  be  but  twelve  months  in  the  year  instead 
of  a leap-year’s  thirteen  will  be  particularly  keen  in  enquiry 
respecting  the  extra  month’s  wages.  Even  the  oversea 
Chinese  are  not  all  in  favour  of  the  solar  as  opposed  to  the 
lunar  year.  The  Chinese  Kalendar  was  unique.  Why  change 
it  ? they  ask,  and  those  who  have  wandered  enough  over  the 
civilized  world  to  be  bored  with  its  terrible  monotony 
will  perhaps  echo  the  question. 

Large  numbers  of  the  country  people,  again,  have  notthe 
slightest  inclination  to  part  with  their  queues.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Shanghai  there  have  been  not  a few  slight 
disturbances  because  officious  officials  and  others  in  con- 
nexion with  the  new  movement  have  taken  farmers 
and  market  gardeners  coming  into  the  Settlement  markets 
and,  without  a by-your-leave,  have  docked  them  of  their 
cherished  appendix.  What  did  they  know  or  care  if  the 
pien-tsz  was  a badge  of  servitude  ? Their  fathers  and  fore- 
fathers had  worn  it  for  many  generations,  had  taken  a pride 
in  it,  and  would  have  been  mightily  grieved  had  they  lost  it. 
Why  should  a change  in  the  Government  in  Peking  make 
any  difference  to  the  length  of  their  hair  ? Such  questions, 
and  the  feelings  they  engender,  are  not  of  the  kind  that  make 
for  peace  and  quietness. 

Another  practice,  begun  at  Canton,  and  not  unknown 
in  some  other  districts,  is  the  destruction  of  idols  and  the 
occupation  of  the  temples  as  schools  or  other  public  build- 
ings. Reformers  in  China  should  be  careful  to  remember 
what  the  would-be  iconoclast  long  since  learnt  in  England, 
that  freedom  of  speech  is  one  thing,  but  freedom  of  action 
is  something  quite  different.  In  a free  country,  as  China 
has  now  become,  you  may  say  what  you  please  as  to  your 
religious  and  other  beliefs.  But  though  Welshmen  may  be 
stern  Nonconformists  at  heart,  and  may  think  that  Epis- 
copalianism  is  little  if  any  better  than  Roman  Catholicism, 
and  that  the  Roman  faith  is  much  of  a muchness  with  idol- 
atry itself,  they  have  always  known  that  such  opinions  do  not 
entitle  them  either  to  the  right  to  pull  down  offending  church 
edifices  about  the  ears  of  their  misguided  congregations,  or 
to  annex  tithes  and  other  emoluments  pertaining  to  the 
established  form  of  religion.  So  must  it  be  in  China. 
Argument,  persuasion,  and  conversion  of  heart  and  mind 
must  be  the  prelude  to  conversion  of  property  if  the  alter- 
ation is  to  be  brought  about  without  social  upheaval. 
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The  change  which  is  already  noticeable  in  Shanghai  with 
regard  to  the  emancipation  of  women  may  be  an  admirable 
thing  from  the  Western  point  of  view.  We  rather  enjoy  the 
spectacle,  strange  as  it  is  even  to  us,  of  a native  lady  and 
gentleman  walking  arm-in-arm  in  the  street.  We  may 
regard  the  evidently  greater  freedom  allowed  to  well-to-do 
ladies  in  and  about  the  Settlements  with  a most  favourable 
eye,  and  may  smile  with  warm  approval  on  the  appearance 
of  a native  couple  going  to  be  married  amidst  all  the  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  appertaining  to  a Western  function  of 
the  same  sort,  carriage  and  pair,  wedding  favours,  orange 
blossom  and  all.  But  a shade  of  regret  will  assuredly  pass 
over  many  faces,  even  of  Western  origin,  when  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  loss  of  another  picturesque  old  custom  is 
remembered,  though  that  will  be  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  flare-up  that  would  follow  amongst  the  natives  if  time- 
honoured  customs  of  that  sort  are  to  be  set  aside  for  new- 
fangled foreign  innovations  which  nobody  understands  nor 
wants  to  understand.  We  deprecate  strongly  all  such  efforts 
to  change  for  the  sake  of  change. 

Most  ridiculous  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  Chinese  suffragette 
movement.  That  at  least  is  a generation  too  early.  Ninety- 
nine  out  of  a hundred  of  the  women  now  arriving  at  maturity 
have  neither  experienced  the  freedom,  had  the  education,  or 
in  any  way  gone  through  the  apprenticeship  necessary  to  fit 
them  for  the  independent  line  of  life  which  it  would  seem 
they  are  aiming  at.  Neither  are  they  physically  fitted.  If 
it  be  not  all  true  that  a celebrated  doctor  has  recently 
written  respecting  the  disabilities  of  women  in  general,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  the  disabilities  of  the  millions  of  small- 
footed women  in  China.  What  their  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters may  be  able  to  do  by  and  by  we  cannot  say,  but 
for  the  present  the  idea  of  a practical  suffragette  in  China  is 
about  as  reasonable  as  the  hope  of  a sight  of  a war  veteran 
with  two  wooden  legs  dancing  a hornpipe. 

Turning  now  to  the  extended  opportunities  for  native 
journalism,  it  may  be  noted  that  much  depends  on  the  manner 
in  which  Chinese  journalists  appreciate  their  duties.  It  is 
said  of  most  of  the  journals  of  the  West  that  their  great 
object  is  to  pay,  pay,  pay.  Nobody  sets  up  a newspaper 
from  purely  philanthropic  principles  or  with  purely  religious, 
philosophical,  or  even  literary  aims.  It  has  to  pay  its  way. 
If  it  does  not,  it  is  doomed  to  quick  extinction.  That  this 
;i  must  be  true  in  China  is  even  more  likely  than  it  is  in  Europe. 
Chinesejournalistsaccept  remuneration  at  which  an  ordinary 
penny-a-liner  in  London  or  New  York  would  turn  up  his  nose. 
What  more  likely  then  than  that  they  should  become  the  prey 
of  the  men  with  an  axe  to  grind.  There  is  great  danger  of  it. 
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so  great  that  unless  combinations  are  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  journals  of  high  rank  there  is  a danger  that 
principles  of  high  rank  may  have  to  whistle  for  a hearing. 
There  is  so  much  that  journalism  of  a noble  type  might  do  in 
China  to-day  that  it  will  be  a thousand  pities  if  the  oppor- 
tunity is  not  taken  to  ensure  that  those  journals  that  are  most 
read  shall  be  those  that  shall  be  most  worth  reading.  The 
people  are  groping  towards  the  light,  they  are  holding  out 
their  hands  for  guidance,  they  ask  enlightenment,  and  will 
not  be  satisfied  unless  it  is  provided.  What  an  opportunity! 
W e plead  with  the  directors  of  our  Chinese  contemporaries  to 
make  the  most  of  it,  to  take  time  by  the  forelock,  to  fill  the 
breach  with  all  that  is  true  and  noble,  enlightening  and  good, 
and  thus  to  shut  out  avoidable  evil  as  one  shuts  out  the 
pestilence.  It  can  be  done  : we  trust  it  will. 


VI.— FINANCE. 


From  its  very  inception  it  was  clear  that  the  success  of 
the  revolutionary  party  must  ultimately  depend  on  its  fi- 
nance. But  finance  has  ever,  in  China,  been  amongst  the 
most  hidden  of  mysteries,  and  though  the  revolutionary 
outbreak  occurred  about  the  middle  of  October  1911,  it  was 
not  till  the  middle  of  May  1912,  that  there  was  any  certainty 
as  to  the  sources  from  which  China  would  draw  her  inevi- 
table loans,  or  as  to  the  amounts  she  would  require.  Even 
then  there  surrounded  the  central  position  a haziness  with 
regard  to  certain  important  conditions  and  other  consider- 
ations which  tended  to  the  continuance  of  doubt  with  all  its 
malign  possibilities.  Enough  was  certain,  however,  to 
enable  the  situation  to  be  faced  with  greater  hope,  and  to 
justify  the  on-looking  historian  in  an  endeavour  to  take  a 
comprehensive  view  of  what  had  been  done  and  what  was 
likely  to  follow. 

It  would  take  much  too  long  a time  to  trace  all  the 
peculiar  ramifications  which  China,  in  the  persons  of  her 
provincial  and  metropolitan  financiers,  has  left  on  the  records 
of  the  world’s  money  markets.  Journalists  have  not  been 
slow  to  hint  at  the  reasons  why  such  an  erratic  course  has 
sometimes  been  steered.  The  fact  that  China  has  nothing 
to  show  for  all  her  loans  is  damning  evidence  of  the  ill- 
considered,  ill-managed,  and,  perhaps,  still  more  ill-inten- 
tioned finance  of  pre-Revolution  days.  That,  however,  would 
be  all  over  and  done  with  now  were  it  not  that  the  load 
of  responsibility  for  the  debt  still  remains,  and  must 
remain  for  a long  time  to  come.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
jealousies  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  the  keen  desire  of 
their  financiers  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  loans  which 
it  was  evident  China  would  need  as  soon  as  her  development 
began,  there  is  every  possibility  that  her  rulers — whether 
Imperial  or  Republican — would  have  gone  on  in  the  old 
spendthrift  style,  getting  “accommodation”  wherever  obtain- 
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able,  and  at  more  and  more  ruinous  rates  as  securities 
became  more  and  more  difficult  to  provide.  During  and 
before  the  year  1910  various  financial  groups  representing 
different  Western  lands  were  engaged  in  a highly  eager  and 
hardly  less  undignified  scramble  for  whatever  concessions 
and  loans  the  Chinese  authorities  would  throw  to  them. 
The  matter  was  fast  becoming  a scandal,  when,  to  cut 
a long  story  short,  England,  France,  Germany,  and  America, 
in  the  persons  of  their  financial  groups,  came  to  an  under- 
standing that  they  would  cease  to  compete  in  the  unbecoming 
manner  of  v/hich  their  nationals  were  already  heartily 
ashamed,  but  would  combine  their  forces  so  as  to  be  able  to 
provide  from  their  own  resources  every  tael  that  China  could 
possibly  need,  and  at  rates  which  she  would  be  unable, 
probably,  to  get  elsewhere.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
various  Governments  were  behind  their  syndicates  to  a 
certain  extent.  It  was  evident  to  everybody  that  so  com- 
prehensive an  agreement  made  for  peace,  for  security,  for 
the  much  needed  opportunity  for  China,  and  generally,  was 
one  which  might  well  recommend  itself  not  only  to  the 
Powers  desirous  of  China’s  welfare,  but  to  the  Chinese 
Government  itself,  then  Imperial.  Early  the  next  year,  1911, 
various  advances  were  arranged,  and  later  on  a much  larger 
one  on  which  was  to  be  based  the  new  national  currency. 
Here  it  is  necessary  to  pause,  since,  before  the  currency 
loan  was  finally  advanced  the  revolution  broke  out,  and  the 
whole  state  of  affairs  underwent  that  fundamental  change 
which  has  resulted  in  the  abdication  of  Imperialism  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  in  its  stead.  Advantage  may 
be  taken  of  the  interval  to  glance  at  the  financial  position  of 
China  at  the  time  when  this  epoch-marking  event  took 
place. 

As  has  been  remarked  already,  the  system  of  Chinese 
finance  was  not  always  of  that  open,  ingenuous,  business- 
like kind  which  is  to  be  found  in  constitutional  countries  as 
a rule.  China  was  above  budgets,  careless  of  statistics, 
heedless  of  estimates,  and  scornful  of  auditors.  Small 
wonder,  therefore,  that  her  finances  came  to  grief.  The 
very  best  which  such  careful  compilers  as  Mr.  George 
Jamieson  could  do  was  to  make  shrewd  guesses  at  the 
amounts  collected  in  the  provinces  and  sent  to  Peking. 
These  last  amounts  were  put  down  at  something  less  than 
Tls.  100,000,000.  Those  “absorbed”  in  process  of  collection 
were  thought  to  be  three  or  four  times  as  much  ! Such  was 
the  system.  Under  it  China  had  always  managed  to  pay  her 
way  with  ease  and  comfort  until  the  Boxer  madness  saddled 
her  with  additional  hundreds  of  millions  of  taels.  It  should  be 
carefully  understood  that  the  “ease  and  comfort"  referred  to 
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belonged  almost  exclusively  to  the  official  class,  that  the 
revenue  collected  went  almost  entirely  into  their  pockets  and 
that  little  was  done  for  the  good  of  the  people  in  the  thousand 
and  one  ways  common  to  civilized  nations  of  the  West. 
“Whitaker’s  Almanack”  for  1910  states  that  China’s  total  debt 
was  then  about  £54,  500  000.  How  fast  it  has  grown  since 
may  be  seen  from  the  estimates  in  “The  China  Year  Book,” 
which,  after  an  exhaustive  summary,  places  the  “Total 
(excluding  private  loans  and  Currency  Loan),  December 
1911,  as  £138,998,861.”  Hazell’s  Annual  for  1912  has  this 
curious  entry,  “The  foreign  debt  was — ”,  and  there  the 
statement  ends,  the  compiler  having  evidently  given  up  the 
hopeless  task  of  keeping  up  to  date  with  the  endless  transac- 
tions and  proposed  transactions  of  the  revolutionary  months. 

When  in  1911  agitation  had  grown  so  much  that  even 
the  Manchu  rulers  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  restrain 
the  Chinese  much  longer,  one  of  the  many  foreshadowed 
changes  resulted  in  the  presentation  of  a budget — the  first 
in  the  whole  course  of  known  history  in  China.  The  income 
of  the  Central  Government  was  estimated  at  Tls.  301,910,000, 
and  the  expenditure  at  Tls.  3,461,000  less.  There  was, 
however,  an  additional  estimate  of  expenditure  for  the 
provinces  of  about  Tls.  38,000,000,  five  only  of  the  detailed 
provincial  budgets  showing  a surplus,  and  these  small 
as  compared  with  the  large  deficits  expected  by  the  other 
provinces.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  world  was 
provided  with  detailed  estimates  of  the  expected  returns 
in  each  province  from  such  revenue-bearing  sources  as 
Land  Tax,  Grain  Tax,  Commuted  Grain  Tribute,  Likin,  Salt, 
Opium,  Native  Customs,  etc.  A recent  Republican  estimate 
places  the  revenue  under  the  new  Government,  and  including 
likin,  at,  in  round  numbers,  Tls.  270,000,000  with  a further 
provisional  amount  of  some' Tls.  27,000,000.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  as  if  the  Republican  Government  is  not  so  im- 
mediately sanguine  as  its  predecessor.  The  figures  given 
are  not  exactly  the  same  as  those  outlined  by  the  President 
in  his  inaugural  speech  to  the  Advisory  Council,  but  they 
are  not  far  different. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  last  two  months  of  1911,  and 
the  early  months  of  1912,  with  a more  or  less  clear  idea  of 
the  position  when  Imperialist  and  Republican  found  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  all  the  money-wasting  possibilities 
of  an  internecine  conflict.  En  passant  the  world  would  do 
well  to  mark  how  soon  hostilities  came  to  an  end  when  the 
financial  sinews  of  war  were  exhausted.  Arbitration  may 
be  expected  to  do  much  in  the  future  to  prevent  the  outbreak 
of  war,  but  once  started,  there  is  evidently  no  quicker  means 
of  stoppage  than  the  cutting  off  of  monetary  supplies.  No 
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sooner  had  General  Li  Yuan-hung’s  preliminary  successes 
made  it  clear  that  the  position  was  serious  than  both  sides  be- 
gan looking  about  for  means  to  carry  on  the  war.  There  were 
Imperial  hoards  in  Peking,  it  is  true,  but  the  Imperial  family 
had  no  intention  of  drawing  on  these  unless  as  a last  resort. 
The  Napoleonic  maxim  that  “war  should  pay  for  war”  was 
read  in  their  case  to  mean  that  the  Chinese  who  had  been 
so  ill-advised  as  to  commence  a war  in  order  to  attack  Man- 
chu  supremacy,  should  not  only  pay  for  that  attack  but  for 
the  defence  as  well.  The  subject  for  the  time  being,  therefore, 
divides  itself  into  two  sections,  that  which  follows  Imperial 
fortunes,  and  that  which  takes  note  of  the  Republican.  Some 
further  attention  will  also  have  to  be  given  to  the  more 
important  of  the  provincial  efforts  to  borrow  funds  for  urgent 
temporary  needs. 

For  some  years  it  had  been  evident  that  China’s  ever- 
growing applications  to  Western  financiers  must  end  in  some 
scheme  of  control,  otherwise  that  peculiar  financial  condition 
known  as  “throwing  good  money  after  bad”  was  inevitable. 
The  consternation  in  Peking  at  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Revo- 
lution may,  therefore,  be  easily  imagined.  With  an  almost 
empty  exchequer,  and  the  revenue  from  more  than  a dozen 
provinces  completely  stopped,  what  was  to  be  done?  Nothing 
remained  between  Imperialism  and  disaster  but  loans  speed- 
ily made  and  promptly  applied.  Negociations  were  opened 
with  certain  syndicates  and  nations  for  advances  varying  be- 
tween five  and  ninety  millions  of  taels— we  avoid  particulars 
— the  sum  total  of  them  all  being  Tls.  132,000,000  over  and 
above  a loan  which  was  being  specially  negociated  with  Baron 
Cottu  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  francs.  As  it 
happened  that  the  National  Assembly  was  in  session,  these 
various  proposals  were  submitted  to  it,  with  the  result  that 
with  the  exception  of  a ninety  million  loan  from  the  Four 
Power  Syndicate  and  a smaller  one  from  Germany,  all  were 
distinctly  vetoed,  the  Cottu  loan  being  a possible  exception. 
Peking  had  counted  without  the  provinces,  however,  and  what 
was  to  more  effect,  without  the  influence  which  the  provinces 
in  revolt  had  with  the  outerworld.  It  was  soon  made  evident  to 
all  concerned  that  the  Western  world,  if  it  had  not  already 
made  up  its  mind  as  to  the  success  of  the  Revolution,  had  quite 
determined  that  before  it  would  back  Imperialism  with  its 
funds,  it  would  wait  and  see  what  fate  had  decided.  Con- 
sequently, the  outcry  by  the  revolted  provinces  and  the 
revolutionary  leaders  generally,  fell  on  attentive  ears.  The 
Revolutionists  openly  declared  their  intention  to  repudiate 
every  loan  contracted  by  the  Manchus  subsequent  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution.  This,  of  itself,  was  eoough 
to  make  the  boldest  syndicate  pause,  and  when  to  it  was 
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raised  the  boycott  bogy  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done. 
Neutrality  was  immediately  discovered  to  have  many  beauties 
unobserved  before,  and  from  that  time  the  practical  outcome 
so  far  as  Government  loans  were  concerned  was  abstention. 

A complication  immediately  ensued,  however,  the  first 
of  many,  when  Yuan  Shih-k’ai  was  recalled.  What  was  not 
possible  to  the  Imperial  princes  might  be  possible  with  the 
Prime  Minister  of  China,  and  for  a time  it  looked  asiftheCottu 
loan  was  going  through.  The  future  with  all  its  possibilities 
depended  on  whether  this  was  or  was  not  to  be.  The  terms 
were  tempting,  six  per  cent,  at  92,  and  no  amortization  till 
after  ten  years.  But  in  the  case  of  France,  as  in  the  case 
of  England  and  America,  the  new  definition  of  neutrality 
was  too  stringent,  and  the  home  government  refused  to 
sanction  the  loan.  It  is  said  that  France  was  further  tempted 
by  a hint  that  if  she  authorized  the  issue,  a very  profitable 
bit  of  bridge-building  across  the  Yangtze  at  Hankow  would 
go  to  her  engineers.  Even  that  bribe  proved  of  no  avail, 
and  the  example  thus  set  vyas  followed  wherever  like  induce- 
ments were  offered.  For  the  first  time  since  the  early 
‘sixties’  China  found  herself  boycotted  by  people  anxious  to 
do  business  with  her.  The  situation  was  as  new  as  it  was 
disquieting  for  the  Imperialists. 

It  looked  for  a time  as  if  Yuan  might  really  obtain  some 
of  the  material  aid  denied  to  his  masters.  The  active  sup- 
port of  the  dynasty  by  Japan  might  have  turned  the  scale. 
Japan  did  not  like  Yuan,  but  if  support  of  Yuan  would  pre- 
vent the  final  supersession  of  the  ruling  family  the  pill  of 
his  presence  might  be  swallowed.  Yuan  was  understood  to 
be  standing  for  the  monarchical  principle,  and  that  fact 
appealed  with  varying  force  not  only  to  Japan  but  to  Russia, 
Germany,  Britain,  and  even  the  United  States.  The  evils 
that  must  inevitably  follow  the  introduction  of  republican 
principles  in  Asia  were  eloquently  stated.,  Japan  would 
certainly  suffer.  So  would  Russia,  whose  Asiatic  posses- 
sions hold  a population  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  absorption 
of  anti-imperial  doctrines.  Britain  would  feel  it  in  India, 
and  even  the  Americans  would  have  to  look  out  for  them- 
selves in  the  Philippine  Isles.  If  Yuan  could  noc  preserve  the 
dynasty  as  a whole,  if  he  could  only  “save  its  face’’,  and 
particularly  its  name,  so  that  the  semblance  of  monarchy 
might  go  down  from  generation  to  generation,  all  might  be 
well.  If  he  could  not  do  it,  no  one  could.  So  for  the  time  being 
Yuan  received  very  considerable  support.  Much  depended 
on  the  line  taken  by  England.  Sir  John  Jordan's  task  during 
those  days  of  stress  was  not  that  of  a sinecure.  Conflicting 
facts  and  conflicting  interests  raged  around.  Some  of  his 
countrymen  who  knew  their  China  well  were  pro-Manchu 
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simply  because  they  were  pro-monarchical.  But  the  vast 
majority  of  British  people  in  China  and  at  home  were 
altogether  the  other  way.  They  were  convinced  that  if  ever 
there  were  “a  people  rightly  struggling  to  be  free,”  that 
people  was  the  Chinese  people.  Ninety-nine  Englishmen 
out  of  every  hundred  thought  thus  and  they  found  means  to 
make  their  opinion  heard.  There  was  thus  a conflict  of  wills 
between  those  who  honestly  believed  that  it  would  be  better 
for  China  to  preserve  her  monarchy,  at  least  in  name,  and 
those  who  held  that  the  Chinese  should  be  left  entirely  to 
themselves  to  decide.  The  British  Government  quickly 
adopted  what  was  the  only  right  and  proper  attitude 
under  the  circumstances — that  of  a neutral.  In  this 
she  was  at  one  with  the  United  States,  and  the  rest 
could  not  but  coine  into  line  whatever  their  own  private 
desires.  The  support  of  Yuan,  however,  continued,  though 
it  was  support  unlinked  with  pro-Manchuism.  As  will 
presently  be  seen,  it  became  more  and  more  effective  when 
it  grew  gradually  more  certain  that  the  “Manchus  must  go.” 
Efforts  by  Yuan  to  obtain  money  were  however,  fruitless. 
At  onetime  double  negociations  were  progressing  for  a loan 
on  the  security  of  the  Kalgan  railway.  Unknown  to  the 
American  syndicate  with  whom  pourparlers  were  in  progress 
for  this  amount,  similar  negociations  were  going  on  with  a 
continental  syndicate  who  were,  apparently,  equally  in 
ignorance  of  the  game  being  played  with  the  Americans. 
The  American  negociations  terminated  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  but  the  others  continued  and  the  loan  formed  a portion 
of  the  money  which  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  so-called 
Belgian  syndicate  of  which  so  much  was  heard  later  on. 
When  T’ang  Shao-yi,  during  his  visit  to  Shanghai,  threw  in 
his  lot  with  the  Revolutionaries,  the  last  Imperial  hope  of 
adequate  funds  from  foreign  sources  came  to  an  end,  and 
abdication  was  inevitable. 

Before  turning  to  revolutionary  finance  pure  and  simple, 
it  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  reader  to  know  something  of 
the  two  great  groups  which  have  recently  been  standing  so 
sharply  outlined  in  antagonism  to  each  other  vis-a-vis  the 
Chinese  Republican  Government  and  the  world  at  large. 
The  first  or  Four  Nations’  group, — recently  become  the  Six 
Nations’  Group  by  the  addition  of  Russia  and  Japan, — is  the 
outgrowth  of  an  old  British  combination  with  which  China 
has  done  honourable  business  for  a long  number  of 
years.  Sir  Robert  Bredon  has  recently  told  its  story, 
and  we  are  much  indebted  to  him  for  having  done  so,  since 
the  unbiased  statement  of  a well  known  man  who  has  had  such 
unique  possibilities  of  knowing  the  inner  mind  of  the  Chinese 
and  of  getting  the  fullest  information  from  foreign  sources, 
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is  what  has  long  been  wanted  by  men  confronted  with  the 
daily  contradictories  of  interested  parties.  We  find,  there- 
fore, that  the  great  national  group  first  existed  in  a much 
more  modest  form.  It  was  purely  British,  and  consisted  of 
the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank  and  the  British  and 
Chinese  Corporation  in  which  Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson, 
and  Co.  are  largely  interested.  The  first  addition  was  a 
German  syndicate  composed  of  banks  which  had  already 
been  more  or  less  in  alliance  with  the  Hongkong  and  Shang- 
hai Banking  Corporation.  To  them  were  added  French 
capitalists  represented  by  the  Banque  de  1‘Indo-Chine.  A 
“place  in  the  sun”  was  secured  by  the  Americans  who 
adopted  the  role  of  obstructionists  until  admitted.  Whatever 
grounds  of  objection  to  this  the  European  triplice  had 
financially  were  more  than  counterbalanced,  in  our  opinion, 
bjr  the  added  political  strength  of  the  combination  with  a 
satisfied  America  at  its  back. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Four  Nations’  Group  was 
formed,  and  its  strength  cannot  be  denied.  Sir  Robert 
Bredon  says,  “The  group  is  no  doubt  a very  strong  one, 
more  especially  as  the  components  are  all  believed  to  have 
such  support  as  a government  will  give  in  cases  of  the  kind 
from  their  national  foreign  offices.”  We  know  from  Sir 
Edward  Grey’s  own  lips  that  this  support  does  not  extend 
to  anything  like  a financial  guarantee.  What  China  borrows, 
therefore,  she  borrows — as  in  fact  she  ought — on  her  own 
credit.  It  is  the  past  experience  of  the  British  bankers  in 
their  relationship  with  China  which  gives  them  so  com- 
manding a position.  Men  like  Sir  Thomas  Jackson,  and 
Sir  Ewen  Cameron,  whose  sterling  integrity  has  many  a 
time  stood  all  the  trials  to  which  it  could  be  subjected, 
have  been  an  asset  on  the  British  side  which  history  has 
not  as  yet  given  to  their  competitors  or  allies.  If  anything 
has  occurred  to  dim  the  lustre  of  their  record,  it  is,  as  Sir 
Robert  points  out,  due  to  newer  and  foreign  factors. 

The  great  opposing  group  have  been  the  so-called  Bel- 
gian syndicate.  It  is  really  an  Anglo-Belgian  concern,  with 
French  and  possibly  other  backers..  The  names  of  the 
British  firms  connected  with  it  were  divulged  some  time  ago, 
but,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  details  have  been  published  with 
regard  to  the  French  contingent,  and  of  the  Russian  all  that 
is  known  is  that  the  Russo-Asiatic  Bank  has  hitherto  done 
some  of  the  business  of  the  group  and  may  therefore  be 
supposed  to  be  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  it. 
There  is  the  less  necessity  to  dwell  on  this  subject  since,  as 
the  sequel  will  show,  its  efforts  to  oust  the  Six  Power  Group 
from  its  coign  of  vantage,  or  to  divert  important  loans  to 
utself,  has,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  ended  in  failure. 
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Other  groups  will  be  found,  in  considerable  number,  to 
have  been  in  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  small 
sums  for  urgent  needs.  To  these  we  must  return  later  on. 
For  the  moment  nothing  more  need  be  said  than  will  serve 
to  make  clear  the  highly  important  principle  which  has  been 
at  stake  between  the  two  great  groups  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Chinese  Government  on  the  other.  The  Six  Nations’ 
Group  stood  ready  to  supply  to  China  all  the  ready  money 
she  needed,  to  provide  it  at  most  moderate  rates,  and  with 
all  possible  guarantees  of  speed,  and  safety.  Their  firm 
contention,  however,  was  that  China  must  yield  to  them 
a certain  amount  of  control.  Here  was  a stumbling  block — 
possibly  an  insidous  attack  on  China’s  “ sovereign  rights  ! ” 
The  Anglo-Belgian  Group  offered  as  much  money  as  might 
be  required,  but  at  more  onerous  rates,  and — no  control. 
Here,  then,  was  a dilemma.  What  was  China  to  do  ? The 
greater  group  had  their  governments  behind  them,  and 
where  some  of  them  were  concerned  this  meant  much. 
The  others  had  not.  T’ang  Shao-yi,  intending  to  prove 
the  right  of  China  to  complete  freedom,  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  Anglo-Belgian  group  to  supply  certain 
funds.  He  was  disinclined  to  permit  the  control  demanded. 
So  were  many  of  his  compatriots.  Some  rather  foolish 
alternative  schemes  were  suggested — voluntary  loans,  “bene- 
volence, ” and  the  like.  A deadlock  ensued,  followed  after- 
wards by  another,  and,  as  has  been  said,  it  was  not  till 
mid-May  that  a settlement  was  reached.  The  Six  Power 
Group  gained  its  point  with  regard  to  the  loans — the 
Anglo-Belgian  being  abandoned,  but  only  partially  got  its- 
way  with  regard  to  control. 


VII.— REVOLUTIONARY  FINANCE. 


We  now  turn  to  the  Revolutionary  side  of  the  financial 
question,  and  if,  as  has  been  shown,  there  was  confusion  at 
the  Imperial  treasury,  there  was  confusion  worse  confounded 
at  that  of  the  Revolutionists.  It  is  difficult  to  find  an 
illustration  sufficiently  involved  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  complexity  of  the  financial  problem  with  which  the 
leaders  of  the  Revolution  were  confronted.  If  the  Govern- 
ment in  Peking,  de  facto,  and  from  long  possession,  de  jure, 
could  not  get  money,  where  could  the  unrecognized  Nanking 
band  look  for  it?  Their  task  was  almost  as  hopeless  as 
that  of  a man  placed  at  the  entrance  to  a maze  on  a pitch 
dark  night  with  instructions  to  find  his  way  to  the  centre 
and  out  again,  his  hands  being  occupied  meanwhile  with 
the  taking  to  pieces  and  putting  together  again  of  a Chinese 
puzzle. 

It  is  well  known  that  Revolutionary  funds  had  been 
collected  to  some  extent  before  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion. 
Well-wishers  at  home  and  abroad  had  subscribed  in  some 
cases  with  great  liberality,  and  it  was  further  known  that 
more  help  would  be  forthcoming  as  occasion  required.  But 
modern  war  is  not  to  be  waged  on  mere  subscriptions.  In 
no  other  kind  of  expenditure  does  money  melt  more  rapidly 
than  “when  the  guns  begin  to  shoot.”  The  Revolutionists 
discovered  this  soon  enough.  Luckily  for  them  their  early 
successes  were  such  as  to  place  them  temporarily  above  the 
exigencies  of  a financial  famine.  At  the  very  outset  they 
captured  whatever  funds  there  were  in  Wuchang,  and  what 
was  vastly  more  important,  the  Arsenal  and  Mint  at  Han- 
yang. As  one  province  after  another  yielded  to  their  sway, 
the  somewhat  meagre  provincial  purses  were  available, 
and  thus  did  double  duty — aiding  the  Revolution  by  accre- 
tion, inconveniencing  the  Imperialists  by  loss.  But  as 
the  Revolutionists  refrained  from  immediate  taxation,  it 
was  soon  apparent  that  other  sources  must  be  tapped, 
and  that  without  delay.  Efforts  were  made  with  little 
success  to  float  loans.  The  printer,  however,  was  at  hand, 
and  a considerable  amount  of  paper  money  was  issued  and 
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more  or  less  forced  on  all  who  had  dealings  with  the  insur- 
gents. But  no  very  large  amounts  could  be  got  in  this 
manner,  and  for  a time  the  Shanghai  papers  had  frequent 
paragraphs  and  accounts  respecting  what  were  really 
forced  loans  under  the  guise  of  “benevolences”  that  might 
have  been  suggested  by  the  practice  of  Henry  VII  of  England. 
There  could,  of  course,  be  no  outside  objection  to  money 
so  obtained  from  purely  native  sources,  though  the  extra- 
territoriality of  Shanghai  felt  itself  more  than  a little  strained 
at  times  when  it  heard  of  rich  refugees  being  either  inveigled 
into  the  hands  of  Revolutionary  “extractors”  or  being  bodily 
seized  and  taken  from  the  Settlements  to  places  outside  the 
limits  where  the  work  of  persuasion  could  be  carried  on 
on  native  lines.  So,  too,  there  could  be  no  foreign  objection  to 
the  raising  of  loans  from  native  industrial  and  commercial 
undertakings  with  promise  of  repayment  with  interest  when 
the  new  Government  had  established  itself.  There  was 
obviously  a strengthening  tendency  for  the  Revolutionists  in 
money  so  obtained,  since  their  creditors  would  naturally  do 
everything  possible  to  aid  the  cause  in  the  hope  of  getting 
their  money  back. 

When,  however,  international  complications  began  to 
be  revealed,  matters  at  once  become  involved.  There  was 
the  China  Merchants’  Steam  Navigation  Co.  for  example, 
which,  on  the  fall  of  Shanghai,  came  atone  swoop  under  the 
control  of  the  Revolutionary  party.  It  is  true  that  the  head 
office  of  the  Company  was  in  the  foreign  Settlement,  but  that 
availed  nothing,  for  the  ships  could  not  move  without  at 
once  entering  on  Chinese  waters  where  no  foreign  protection 
could  follow  them.  More  than  thirty  vessels  comprise  the 
fleet  of  this  company,  whose  business  and  resources  are 
in  proportion.  It  was  proposed  to  raise  no  less  than 
Tls.  10,000,000  for  Revolutionary  purposes  on  the  security 
of  the  China  Merchants’  fleet,  etc.  Applications  were  made 
to  foreign  banks  and  firms  for  advances  on  the  strength  of 
this  loan,  and  it  may  here  be  noted  that  there  was  not  a 
little  astuteness  displayed  in  this  and  similar  matters  by 
the  leaders  of  the  anti-imperialists.  They  knew  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  raise  loans  directly  from  foreign 
financiers  since  the  governments  were  pledged  to  neutrality. 
But  loans  to  the  China  Merchants’  were  not  necessarily 
political  in  any  shape  or  form.  They  were  merely  business 
transactions,  and  if  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  for 
example,  chose  to  advance  money  thus,  there  was  no  legal 
bar  to  its  aption.  But,  as  the  banks  were  more  or  less 
united  under  the  Four  Power  Agreement,  a difficulty  arose, 
and  in  the  end  the  Revolutionists  were  practically  driven 
into  the  arms  of  the  Japanese.  It  was  soon  found  that 
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there  was  a very  good  prospect  of  the  money  being  forth- 
coming from  this  quarter.  But  then  arose  another 
complication.  The  China  Merchants’  ships  are  largely 
engaged  on  the  Yangtze.  Were  they  to  come  under  the 
control  of  the  Japanese,  what  was  to  happen  to  British 
priority  in  that  region,  and  where  would  the  hoped-for 
German  advantages  be?  Negociations  proceeded,  were 
indeed  protracted,  and  for  more  than  a month  the  need  of 
money  had  become  acute,  so  acute  that  the  loan  was  on  the 
point  of  being  agreed  to.  In  the  nick  of  time,  however,  the 
Prime  Minister,  T’ang  Shao-yi,  arrived  at  the  capital  from  his 
visits  to  Nanking,  and  in  view  of  the  necessities  of  the  moment 
and  of  the  difficulties  likely  to  arise  if  the  country  became 
so  heavily  indebted  to  Japan,  approached  the  Four  Power 
Group  on  the  27th  February  with  a request  for  an  immediate 
advance  of  Tls.  2,000,000  and  other  weekly  advances  to  be 
agreed  upon.  This  requestwas  granted,  and  the  day  following 
the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank  paid  over  the  two  millions 
to  the  order  of  the  Nanking  Government. 

The  very  next  day  mutiny  broke  out  amongst  Yuan’s 
troops,  and  of  course  prevented  any  further  financial  tran- 
sactions for  some  time. 

This  instance  of  theChinaMerchants’has  been  but  one  of 
many  efforts  made  by  the  Revolutionary  party  to  obtain 
funds.  It  is  neither  desirable  nor  possible  here  to  trace  them 
all.  But  one  or  two  more  may  be  glanced  at  in  order  that 
the  position  may  be  clearly  understood  so  far  as  that  is 
possible.  There  was  the  Kiangsu  Railway  Loan,  for  example. 
The  railway  affected  is  known  to  the  initiated  as  the 
Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo  line.  It  therefore  pertains  to 
the  two  provinces  of  Kiangsu  and  Chekiang.  Much  discussion 
has  at  one  time  and  another  been  aroused  by  the  construction 
and  management  of  this  line,  partly  over  the  original  con- 
cession dispute,  and  partly  because  the  line  served  as  a bone 
of  contention  between  Peking  and  the  provinces.  So  far  it 
has  been  constructed  only  between  Shanghai  and  Hangchow, 
and  that  with  Chinese  money,  concerning  which  along  story 
might  be  told,  dating  as  far  back  as  1898,  when  the  scramble 
for  concessions  was  at  its  height.  This  particular  concession 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  course  of  time 
£1,500,000  were  advanced  to  the  Chinese  Government  in 
connexion  with  it.  Delays  occurred,  however,  and  when 
the  anti-foreign  loan  feeling  was  most  rampant,  the  provin- 
cial “gentry”  and  others  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  British  loan,  repudiated  the  million  and  a half,  and 
with  it  their  Government’s  guarantee.  The  Peking  authori- 
ties, being  held  to  their  engagement,  took  over  the  loan, 
handed  it  over  to  native  bankers  at  a higher  rate  of  interest, 
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and  pocketed  the  difference.  Notwithstanding  this  eminently 
Chinese  solution  of  the  difficulty,  the  British  authorities  by  no 
means  think  of  surrendering  whatever  claim  they  have  under 
the  first  agreement,  and  when  a Japanese  Company,  Messrs. 
Okura  and  Co.,  promptly  closed  with  the  Kiangsu  Railway  Co. 
for  a loan  of  TSs.  3,000,000  at  8 per  cent,  and  paid  over  one 
third  of  the  sum  immediately,  the  British  Government 
interfered  and  protested  to  the  authorities  at  Tokyo  against 
the  infringement  of  their  previous  agreement,  and  the 
complication  which  it  could  not  fail  to  introduce  into  the 
situation.  This  protest  served  to  prevent  the  advance- 
ment of  any  further  instalments  of  the  loan  for  the  time 
being.' 

Somewhat  similar  complications  accompanied  the  at- 
tempt to  raise  a loan  ostensibly  for  the  use  of  the  Chekiang 
branch  of  the  same  line.  Others  followed  the  arrangement 
of  another  Japanese  loan  in  connexion  with  the  Hanyang 
Iron  and  Steel  Works,  the  allied  Pinghsiang  Coal  Mines,  and 
the  Tayeh  Iron  Mines.  The  upshot  of  the  negociations  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  Japanese  capitalists. 
The  “ Asahi ,”  published  in  Tokyo,  gave  the  following  figures 
connected  with  the  agreement: — “The  conditions  of  the  joint 
enterprise  are  not  yet  known,  but  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
guess  at  the  terms.  The  authorized  capital  of  the  Company 
is  Tls.  20,000,000  of  which  Tls.  18,000,000  is  paid  up.  Of  the 
latter  sum  Tls.  5,000,000  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Revolutionists, 
so  that  the  actual  capital  invested  will  be  Tls.  13,000,000. 
Japan’s  loan  amounts  to  9,000,000  yen,  and  Tls.  5,000,000  pay- 
able to  the  Revolutionists  will  in  all  probability  have  to  be  paid 
by  the  Japanese  capitalists,  which  brings  up  the  total  loan  to 
about  15,000,000  yen.”  This  arrangement  was  brought  to  a 
conclusion  on  the  28th  January  when  the  agreement,  a purely 
provincial  one,  was  signed  at  Tokyo. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  further  into  the  many  other 
little  financial  escapades  forced  on  the  Revolutionary  part}' 
by  their  lack  of  funds.  We  have  told  quite  enough  for  the 
intelligent  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  Japan,  a 
debtor  country  herself,  heavily  involved  with  a burden  of 
foreign  loans  grievous  to  be  borne,  had  seen  her  opportunity 
and  had  taken  it.  Her  transactions  were  with  private 
companies,  and  thus  she  kept  within  the  four  corners  of  her 
neutrality  declaration.  There  was  no  necessity  for  her 
Government  to  go  cut  of  its  way  to  enquire  as  to  the  ultimate 
destination  of  these  loans,  and  of  course  the  Government  did 
not.  When  the  Edicts  announcing  the  abdication  of  the 
Emperorand  the  appointment  ofYuanShih-k'ai  asProvisional 
President  of  the  Republic  were  published,  the  financial  story 
opened  a new  chapter. 
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This  commences  from  12  February  1912.  We  have 
already  anticipated  this  date  somewhat  when  referring  to 
the  question  of  the  loan  in  respect  of  the  China  Merchants. 
That  story  brought  us  down  to  the  29th  February  on  which 
date  the  mutiny  of  the  Honan  troops  gave  the  signal  for  riot 
and  incendiarism  not  only  in  the  capital  itself,  but  at  Tien- 
tsin, Paotingfu,  and  other  places.  Naturally,  with  so  glaring 
a proof  of  the  lack  of  Republican  grasp  of  the  situation, 
capitalists  were  slow  to  re-open  negociations  for  the  advance 
of  more  funds.  Certain  Japanese  journals  accused  Yuan 
himself  of  instigating  this  outbreak  in  order  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  his  going  to  Nanking.  Those  who  have 
followed  us  thus  far  will  doubtless  be  able  to  form  their  own 
conclusions  as  to  the  grounds  of  this  insinuation. 

The  outbreak  was,  however,  of  short  duration,  and  on 
2nd  March  the  President  made  another  application  to  the 
Four  Nation  Group  for  further  funds.  A week  later  a first 
advance  of  Tls.  1,100,000  was  made,  and  an  exchange  of 
formal  letters  passed  between  the  financiers  and  the  President. 
On  11th  March  the  Prime  Minister,  T’ang  Shao-yi,  requested 
that  Tls.  5,000,000  should  be  advanced  by  the  same  financiers 
to  Hankow,  and  the  understanding  on  the  foreign  side  seems 
to  have  been  general  that  the  Four  Nation  Group  was  to  have 
the  right  to  provide  the  whole  of  the  £60,000,000  loan  which 
was  then  talked  of.  It  was  on  the  third  of  the  four  under- 
takings detailed  in  the  letter  signed  and  sealed  by  Yuan 
Shih-k’ai  that  this  assumption  was  founded,  and  that  article 
in  part  reads  as  follows: — “That  the  Banks  hold  a firm  option 
for  the  provision  of  the  further  monthly  requirements  of  the 
Chinese  Government  for  the  months  of  March,  April,  May, 
June,  and  possibly  July  and  August.”  The  words  “firm 
option”  which  we  have  italicized  are  the  words  on  which,  it  is 
said,  all  the  misunderstanding  arose  between  the  Chinese 
Government  on  the  one  side  and  the  Four  Power  Group 
and  the  Anglo-Belgian  Group  on  the  other.  Sir  Robert 
Bredon  states  that  negociations  had  been  in  progress  with 
the  Anglo-Belgian  Group  from  the  preceding  December, 
that  a draft  agreement  was  made  with  them  on  the  20th 
February,  and  a definite  one  on  14th  March,  which  w*as 
ratified  by  the  Provisional  Council  at  Nanking  in  ignorance 
of  the  arrangement  come  to  between  the  President  and  the 
Four  Power  Group.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  Prime  Minister  that  there  was  a mis- 
understanding was  not  without  reason.  It  is  not  a matter 
into  which  there  is  now  any  need  to  go  at  length,  seeing  that 
under  pressure,  diplomatic  as  well  as  financial,  the  Belgian 
loan  was  finally  cancelled  at  a cost  to  the  impecunious  state 
of  several  lakhs  of  taels. 
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No  sooner  was  one  difficulty  disposed  of  than  another 
arose.  This  time  it  was  the  question  of  control,  and  was 
complicated  by  having  both  a political  and  a financial, 
side.  It  was  the  latter  which  was  referred  to  in  the 
concluding  words  of  an  article  in  “The  Republican  Advocate,” 
which  ran  as  follows:  “We  cannot  permit  the  Republic 
of  China  to  be  exploited  by  any  group  of  international 
financiers  by  the  methods  of  trust  and  monopoly.  We  repeat 
that  the  country  is  prepared,  nay  anxious,  to  deal  fairly 
and  generously  by  the  Quadruple  Group : but  let  it  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  no  agreement  will  be  tolerated  which 
may  lead  the  country  to  financial  captivity.  ” These  were 
doubtless  the  words  of  a patriotic  writer,  and  as  such  appeal 
to  us,  but  finance  necessarily  looks  more  closely  into  securi- 
ties  than  patriotism  does,  and  what  it  finds  underneath  the 
surface  of  previous  loans  to  China  leads  it  to  insist,  for  the 
goodof  China  as  well  as  for  its  own  safety,  that  there  shall  be 
no  more  avoidable  waste  of  funds.  At  the  very  time  that  pat- 
riotism was  crying  out  against  control  of  any  kind,  there  were 
stories  going  about  of  large  sums  paid  to  Dr.  Sun  and  others. 
We  take  no  responsibility  for  such  stories — still  less  do  we 
father  them.  We  mention  their  existence  at  the  time  merely 
because  they  point  to  the  believed  possibility  of  the  com 
tinuance  of  an  old  fault  which  for  China’s  own  sake  should 
for  ever  be  avoided.  Another  report  referred  to  the  issue 
of  bonds  to  the  extent  of  a hundred  millions  of  dollars,  in 
connexion  with  which  a Shanghai  paper  is  responsible  for 
the  following:  “There  has  apparently  been  no  proper  super- 
vision of  this  issue,  and  it  is  said  that  a number  of  officials 
have  received  large  amounts  of  these  bonds  as  a bonus,  or 
gift,  whilst  they  have  been  generally  offered  to  Chinese  and 
foreign  investors  at  enormous  discounts.  It  is  stated  by  the 
vendors  that  these  bonds  will  probably  be  redeemed  at  pat- 
out  of  the  funds  received  from  the  Four  Power  Group  if 
the  big  loan  goes  through.  But  even  if  this  should  not  prove 
to  be  the  case,  they  must  be  redeemed  at  par  at  maturity.” 

With  such  stories  floating  in  the  financial  atmosphere  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  Chinese 
to  welcome  every  possible  method  of  control  which  could  be 
suggested,  whether  by  Chinese  themselves  or  by  foreign 
advisors.  We  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  in  the  majority 
of  instances  stricter  control  was  held  to  be  as  desirable  as  it 
was  necessary,  unless  China  were  to  drift  into  a condition 
similar  to  that  of  Turkey  or  Greece. 

Much  more  natural  indignation  was  aroused  when  it  was 
known  that  there  was  other  than  mere  financial  control,  to 
wit,  political,  suggested  by  certain  Powers.  There  was  little 
or  no  secret  made  of  the  objections  put  forward  by  Russia 
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and  Japan  to  the  employment  by  China  in  Manchuria  or 
Mongolia  of  any  of  the  funds  provided  by  the  loans  of  the 
Four  Power  Group.  To  get  over  this  difficulty  it  was  pro- 
posed that  Russia  and  Japan  should  join  the  Four  Powers 
and  thus  make  a Sextuple  Group.  At  one  time  it  seemed  as 
though  this  might  provean  admirable  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
Russia  and  Japan  would  have  their  share  in  the  loans  advan- 
ced, and  China  would  be  enabled  to  use  the  funds  where  and 
as  she  pleased,  provided  that  she  got  value  for  her  expenditure, 
and  did  not  play  at  ducks  and  drakes  with  it  as  her  Imperial 
rulers  had  done.  Further  developments,  however,  seemed 
to  prove  that  this,  perhaps  the  best  of  all  possible  solutions, 
the  solution  by  means  of  complete  Chinese  independence  and 
the  “open  door”,  was  not  at  the  time  feasible.  The  “Novoe 
Vremya”  plainly  stated  “it  would  be  criminal  (on  the  part  of 
Russia)  to  let  such  an  advantageous  moment  slip,  and  to  fail 
to  make  use  of  the  weakness  of  our  neighbour  in  order  to 
realize  our  political  ideals.”  The  first  step  towards  securing 
this  neighbourly  advantage  was  to  interfere  with  China’s 
finance,  and  when  the  natural  outburst  of  Chinese  indig- 
nation followed,  when  Chinese  fire-eaters  began  to  denounce 
some  of  their  best  leaders  because  it  was  believed  they  were 
about  to  acquiesce  in  what  was  thus  demanded,  nobody  with 
a glimpse  behind  the  scenes  was  in  any  way  surprised. 
Russia  and  Japan  were  standing  together,  each  having  some- 
thing to  gain  by  the  restrictions  which  they  hoped  to  place 
on  what  indeed  are  the  “sovereign  rights”  of  the  Chinese 
people. 

It  thus  happend  that  in  the  advance  made  on  the  17th 
May,  neither  the  Russo-Asiatic  Bank  nor  the  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank  took  any  part. 

Pressure  was  constantly  being  brought  to  bear  on 
Peking,  however,  and  the  world  was  gravely  informed  on 
22nd  May  1912,  that  the  situation  in  Kashgar  had  become  so 
disquieting  that  the  Russian  Minister,  M.  Korostovetz,  had 
informed  the  Chinese  Government  that  if  the  local  authori- 
ties were  unable  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  Russian 
subjects  there,  Russia  would  be  compelled  “to  take  measures.” 
Similar  announcements  came  from  the  New  Dominion 
farther  north,  whilst  in  Mongolia,  where  the  “Novoe  Vremya” 
had  demanded  “ not  only  political  but  cultural  independence,” 
the  position  was  growing  more  and  more  complicated. 
Discussing  the  position  there  during  the  third  week  in  May, 
the  Advisory  Council  at  Peking  found  the  problem  so  knotty 
that  extraordinary  excitement  developed,  and  the  Chairman 
had  to  close  the  meeting. 

Now  and  again  the  British  system  of  parliamentary 
procedure  enabled  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  give  expression  to 
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words  of  weight  in  answer  to  questions  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Thus,  on  the  2nd  of  May  he  is  recorded  to  have 
declared  in  connexion  with  loan  control,  that  “ nobody 
wishes  to  infringe  the  independence  of  China,”  a somewhat 
bold  statement  though,  perhaps,  diplomatic  modes  of 
explaining  facts  away  might  help  to  make  it  good.  Later  in 
the  month,  however,  on  the  23rd,  he  informed  the  House  that 
the  British  Government  would  refuse  to  approve  any  loan  the 
conditions  of  which  would  infringe  the  policy  of  the  open  door 
to  British  commerce  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  a declar- 
ation welcomed  throughout  not  only  the  British,  but  the 
American  and  German  worlds. 

On  the  surface,  matters  in  Mongolia  and  Manchuria  were 
peaceful.  The  ferment  was  below.  It  was  otherwise  in 
Tibet,  where  the  third  week  of  May  found  the  Chinese 
garrison  reduced  to  extremities,  and  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  China’s  suzerainty  reduced  to  the  vanishing  point. 


VIII.— REPUBLICAN  FINANCE. 


Having  traced  the  course  of  the  financial  side  of  the 
Revolution  to  the  end  of  May,  we  are  in  a position  to  take  a 
wider  survey  of  the  position  as  it  was  at  the  same  time. 
There  are  necessarily  resemblances  between  the  Chinese 
Revolution  and  all  others  previous  to  it.  “God  hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,”  as  St.  Paul  declares,  and 
that  being  so,  points  of  similarity  are  inevitable.  But,  since 
the  position  in  China,  due  to  her  long  isolation,  her  vast  size, 
and  the  character  of  her  people,  has  always  differed  from 
that  in  other  lands,  whether  in  revolution  or  at  rest,  there 
are  almost  as  many  contrasts  as  there  are  likenesses,  though, 
perhaps,  they  are  much  less  fundamental. 

What  then  was  the  general  position  of  affairs  in  China 
at  the  end  of  May  1912,  after  about  eight  months  of  tran- 
sition? To  one  acquainted  with  the  inner  life  of  the  people 
as  it  may  be  seen  in  their  villages  and  farm-yards — by  far 
the  greater  portion,  be  it  remembered,  of  Chinese  life — the 
one  thought  that  comes  uppermost  is  that  contained  in  the 
saying,  “the  more  they  change,  the  more  they  are  still  the 
same.”  A walk  through  country  scenes,  away  from  towns 
and  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  reveals  the  great  mass  of  the 
Chinese  people  as  they  are.  The  din  of  conflicting  voices 
heard  in  the  streets  of  the  cities  is  stilled.  The  village  elders 
as  they  sit  sipping  their  tea  and  smoking  their  long  pipes 
doubtless  do  chat  about  the  rumours  that  reach  them,  and 
perchance,  there  is  a good  deal  of  speculation  as  to  the 
meaning  of  such  cryptic  sayings  as  that  “The  land  belongs 
to  the  people,”  but  the  general  life  of  the  community  is  not  so 
much  as  threatened,  much  less  touched.  “Man  goeth  forth 
to  his  work  and  to  his  labour  until  the  evening,”  just  as  his 
ancestors  did  before  him.  One  sees  the  blue  wood  smoke 
announcing  the  preparation  of  the  evening  meal : one  hears 
the  urchin’s  merry  call  to  his  playmates,  and  there  are  the 
endless  familiar  sights  and  sounds  to  which  for  more  than 
a third  of  a century  one  has  been  accustomed.  Whatever 
the  Revolution  has  done,  it  has  not,  as  yet,  affected  the  life 
of  the  people  to  any  great  extent. 
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Here,  therefore,  is  one  contrast  between  what  has  hap- 
pened in  China  and  what  occurred  in  France  during  the  last 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Chinese  had  no  hated 
aristocracy  to  destroy.  The  French  had.  The  Gallic  peas- 
ant had  no  sooner  learnt  of  the  power  of  the  people,  of  whom 
he  was  one,  than  he  collected  his  fellows,  and  with  such 
improvised  weapons  as  came  first  to  hand,  usually  farm  im- 
plements, the  scythe,  the  reaping-hook,  the  mattock,  and  even 
the  flail,  he  went  straight  off  to  “the”  chateau — it  was  always 
one  particular  dwelling, — and  there  wreaked  the  accum- 
mulated  vengeance  of  centuries.  There  dwelt  the  man  who 
had  yoked  this  very  peasant  with  others  to  a plough  and 
forced  them  to  till  his  soil  for  neither  profit  nor  rewardr 
who  had  sent  them  into  the  swamps  during  summer  nights  to 
keep  the  frogs  quiet  lest  his  slumbers  should  be  disturbed, 
and  who  had  ground  them  into  the  dust  in  ways  which  to  the 
twentieth  century  seem  not  merely  inhuman  but  incredible- 
The  country  Chinese  had,  as  a rule,  no  such  traditions. 
V/herever  Manchus  came  to  their  death,  as  they  did  in  some 
places,  it  was  in  the  more  thickly  populated  centres  where 
the  mob  could  more  easily  be  worked  up,  as  they  have  often 
been  worked  up  during  past  times,  to  that  pitch  of  excitement 
at  which  they  stick  at  nothing,  and  during  which  they  form  a 
fit  subject  of  comparison  with  the  maddened  Parisians  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror. 

But  long  before  the  end  of  May  all  the  excitement  of  the 
early  days  of  the  Revolution  had  died  down  even  in  the  cities. 
As  we  shall  see,  matters  were  still  far  from  stable,  but 
amongst  the  more  responsible  people  it  was  generally  conced- 
ed that  the  outlook  was  brighter  than  it  had  been,  and  that 
the  future  might  be  faced  with  something  like  equanimity  if — 
the  qualification  was  fundamendal — if  the  country  could  but 
secure  the  united  support  of  its  best  men  during  the  period' 
of  re-construction.  Here  was  a grave  question.  And  once 
more,  it  was  a question  of  the  cities.  Peking,  Shanghai, 
Tientsin,  Canton,  Wuchang,  Hankow,  and  the  rest : what 
would  they  do?  In  other  words,  what  course  were  the  wire- 
pullers in  all  these  centres  of  influence  likely  to  take? 

Apart  from  this,  many  things  began  to  take  on  a much 
more  rosy  tint  than  they  had  worn  for  some  time.  Trade 
began  to  look  up  a little.  It  had  from  various  causes  passed 
through  an  unusually  long  period  of  depression,  long  enough 
to  prove  a notable  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  business 
cycles,  and  its  optimism  now  was  but  part  of  the  generally 
sanguine  view  taken  by  society  as  a whole.  About  the  same 
time  there  was  published  the  annual  volume  of  reports  and 
statistics  from  theChineseMaritimeCustoms,  now'Tmperial” 
no  more.  This  publication  showed  an  unexpected  elasticity 
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in  the  Chinese  market.  But  for  the  fact  of  the  Revolution 
itself,  which,  breaking  out  in  October,  lessened  the  returns 
of  the  autumn  quarter,  the  total  increase  in  exports  and 
imports  generally  would  have  been  still  more  astonishing. 
As  it  was,  the  returns  proved  that  under  the  exceptionally 
adverse  circumstances  of  such  a year  as  1911,  with  its 
venomously  fatal  epidemic  of  plague  in  the  north,  its  deadly 
famine  in  the  centre,  its  unrest  in  the  south,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  after-effects  of  the  bursting  of  the  rubber  bubble, 
China  was  still  able  to  prove  her  ability  in  trade  to  a greater 
extent  than  anybody  believed  could  be  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  Loans  were  entered  into  with  a view  to 
the  rebuilding  of  Hankow  after  a Western  model:  Canton, 
thanks  in  a great  measure  to  the  calming  influence  of  Dr. 
Sun,  was  settling  down  to  her  wished-for  quietude,  and  the 
cities  generally,  so  far  as  their  ordinary  population  was 
concerned,  seemed  willing  to  avoid  further  political  trouble 
and  devote  themselves  to  that  most  sacred  of  duties  in  China 
—the  accummulation  of  silver. 

The  unanimity,  however,  did  not  extend  to  that  class 
which  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  its  being  in  the  midst  of 
yamens,  or  to  the  still  larger  class  of  those  who  wish  for 
admission  to  those  desired  abodes.  No  revolution  was  ever 
yet  carried  through  to  the  point  of  success  which  did  not 
prove  the  destruction  of  at  least  some  amount  of  personal 
privilege.  We  have  seen  how  the  French  peasant  revelled 
in  the  destruction  of  the  French  nobility.  When  the  great 
English  rebellion  took  place  in  the  Stuart  times  in  England, 
there  was  no  hatred  whatever  felt  by  the  British  country 
people  against  the  great  houses.  They  were  rather  looked 
up  to  as  natural  leaders  in  time  of  war,  and  privileged  ad- 
visors in  times  of  peace.  Yet  as  the  result  of  this  revolution 
most  of  their  great  privileges  went  by  the  board.  So  it  was 
in  China.  The  Chinese  privileged  class  was  rather  a liter- 
ary and  official  nobility  than  one  that  is  hereditary.  Indeed, 
outside  the  Manchus  themselves,  the  Chinese  nobles  with 
hereditary  rank  may  perhaps  be  counted  on  the  fingers. 
Yet,  where  the  holding  of  official  position  has  been  synony- 
mous with  money-making,  and  where  money  commands  so 
much  as  it  has  done  in  China,  the  up-growth  of  a class  of  so- 
called  “gentry”  has  been  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  this  class  which  for  centuries  past  has  practically 
ruled  China.  Some  of  them  bought  their  position  out  and 
out.  Others  bribed  their  way  to  it.  Others  again,  thanks  to 
the  more  or  less  purely  democratic  system  of  examination, 
won  their  way  into  the  charmed  circle  by  sheer  ability.  But 
whatever  the  method  of  arrival,  they  found  on  entry  that 
they  were  members  of  what  in  the  West  would  be  termed 
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a Trades’  Union  with  rules,  regulations,  and  observances 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  type. 

The  Revolution  comes,  breaks  into  this  sacred  enclosure, 
(which  a misprint  of  the  type-writer  describes  truly  enough 
as  “scared”),  and  brings  about  a hundred-fold  more  pertur- 
bation there  than  it  does  amongst  all  the  three  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  millions  outside.  It  is  indeed  a very  important 
question  what  is  to  become  of  this  official  million — mightily 
important  for  them,  vastly  more  important  for  China  her- 
self. Here  then  was  the  fly  in  the  Republican  ointment 
during  the  last  days  of  the  month  of  May  1912.  Outside  the 
charmed  circle  of  bureaucrats  and  would-be  bureaucrats, 
including  not  a few  highly  capable  journalists,  the  world 
within  the  Central  Flowery  Land  was  willing  to  settle  down 
to  work  on  the  farm,  in  the  factory,  or  on  the  water.  The 
famine  was  practically  over.  Vast  fields  of  waving  grain 
were  ripening  under  the  combined  influence  of  a hot  sun  and 
a brisk  monsoon  breeze.  As  we  have  already  seen,  trade 
was  awakening,  and,  with  the  prospect  of  more  plentiful  sup- 
plies of  money,  was  laying  ambitious  schemes  for  the  near 
future.  There  were  still  local  disturbances  here  and  there, 
and  the  troops  had  by  no  means  all  been  disbanded  as  yet, 
but  unrest  was  giving  place  to  quiet,  and  irritation  to 
content. 

Only  in  the  ranks  of  the  rulers  and  the  would-be  rulers 
was  there  serious  difference  of  opinion,  and  this  was  due 
partly  to  the  influence  of  internal  questions,  as  must  always  be 
the  case  wherever  democracy  raises  its  head,  and  partly  to 
those  peculiar  foreign  complications  due  in  some  degree  to 
the  legacy  left  by  the  Imperialists,  and  for  the  rest  to  occur- 
rences raised  by  the  Revolution  itself.  In  the  first  place,  it 
had  been  reported  during  the  month  of  April  that  there  was 
an  army  of  some  4,000  office-seekers  wending  their  way  to- 
wards Peking.  As  they  were  but  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
main  army,  there  need  be  no  surprise  at  the  divisions  which 
have  since  arisen  in  the  Capital  and  have  had  their  counter- 
part in  the  larger  provincial  cities.  Wheels  work  within 
wheels  in  the  official  Chinese  machine,  and  it  could  not  be 
that  the  change  of  a name,  or  the  transition  from  Imperialism 
to  Republicanism,  was  going  to  alter  the  nature  either  of 
the  officials  employed  or  of  their  fundamental  methods  of 
carrying  on  business.  The  fortunate  scion  of  every  house 
in  the  land  has  always  been  expected  to  do  everything  within 
his  power  to  nourish  those  less  lucky.  If  it  were  to  be 
different  in  the  future,  then  another  and  a far  more  searching 
revolution  had  to  be  achieved.  The  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives, the  Republicans  and  Democrats,  in  short  the 
Ins  and  Outs,  whatever  they  may  be  called,  (and  parties 
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were  already  in  rapid  process  of  formation),  could  not  fail 
to  find  themselves  in  conflict,  and  once  at  grips,  likely  to 
counterbalance,  and  more  than  counterbalance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  outer  world,  all  the  tendency  to  peace  and  quietness  in 
the  country  itself. 

And,  of  course,  as  is  always  the  case  in  revolutionary 
times,  inexperienced  officials  in  posts  of  great  difficulty  could 
not  fail  to  give  occasion  for  the  jubilation  of  their  foes.  It 
is  a matter  of  extreme  difficulty  for  the  most  practised 
servants  of  the  most  settled  governments  to  pass  through 
their  career  without  making  blunders,  sometimes  of  a serious 
nature.  What  can  be  expected,  therefore,  from  those 
who  in  positions  of  exceptional  difficulty  find  themselves 
called  on  to  decide  questions  with  the  elementary  principles 
of  which  they  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted?  If  mistakes 
are  made  they  are  but  the  natural  result.  An  undisciplined 
people,  and  still  more  so,  a prejudiced  and  opposing  faction 
in  the  state,  then  sets  us  the  French  cry  of  1870,  when  the 
Third  Napoleon’s  ill-found  forces  went  down  like  nine-pins 
before  the  disciplined  German  invader.  “We  are  betrayed  !” 
shrieks  the  enemy  of  the  administration.  “We  are  betrayed  !,” 
echoes  the  partisan  press,  and  thus  doubt  spreads  its  wings 
to  the  breeze  ready  to  be  wafted  hither  and  thither  and  find 
a lodgement  where  otherwise  confidence  and  assurance  might 
have  reigned. 

Such  things  were  happening  in  China  during  the  last 
days  of  May.  They  were  concerned  especially  with  the 
question  of  the  foreign  loan  of  which  the  story  to  that  date 
has  already  been  told.  The  matter  in  dispute  was  the 
amount  of  control  to  be  exercised  by  the  foreign  creditors 
— the  Sextuple  group.  In  this  difference  of  opinion  two 
parties  were  plainly  visible — there  was  a third  to  which  we 
shall  refer  in  a moment.  But  the  two  most  apparent  parties 
were  first  of  all  the  patriots  pure  and  simple,  who  objected 
on  the  ground  that  to  concede  control  was  to  lose  indepen- 
dence. Of  these,  the  worst  that  could  be  said  was  that  they 
might  be  mistaken.  The  other  party  was  even  louder  in 
the  patriotic  cry,  but  had  behind  it  a double  object,  to  dis- 
credit the  existing  administration  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
must  be  driven  from  office,  and  then  to  secure  the  needed 
loans  either  from  the  country  itself  or  from  other  foreign 
lenders,  witl^put  control  but  with  all  the  profitable  perquisites 
that  have  ever  been  attached  to  Chinese  borrowing  of  this 
description.  The  third  party  supported  Yuan  and  his  Cabinet 
but  desired  to  reduce  foreign  control  to  the  purely  financial 
side  in  order  to  secure  exemption  from  peculation  and  waste, 
and  thus  escape  entirely  the  binding  trammels  on  the  political 
side  which  had  mainly  emanated  from  Russia  and  Japan. 
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The  financial  position  as  it  stood  at  the  time  under  con- 
sideration may  be  viewed  in  connexion  with  that  which 
faced  the  members  of  the  French  Government  during  the 
last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  in  France  so  in 
China,  finance  had  no  little  to  do  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  itself.  If  the  Chinese  court  was  not  of  quite  so 
spendthrift  a nature  as  that  of  the  Bourbons,  it  was  no  less 
grasping.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  rumour,  the  Empress 
Dowager,  Tsze  Hsi,  left  more  than  a hundred  millions  ster- 
ling in  solid  gold  and  silver,  and  she  was  but  one  member 
of  a very  numerous  family.  Necker  found  that  twenty -eight 
millions  went  from  the  French  exchequer  in  royal  and  court 
pensions.  Similar  sums  went  to  the  idle  Manchu  communi- 
ties scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Un- 
der Calonne  in  France,  the  prodigality  increased.  Said 
Louis  XV.  one  day,  “ The  stealing  that  goes  on  in  my  house- 
hold is  simply  outrageous,  but  I know  of  no  way  to  prevent 
it.  ” Compare  this  with  the  corruption  in  Peking  due  to  the 
eunuch  system.  Li  Lien-ying,  the  Empress  Dowager’s 
favourite,  once  exacted  Tls.  320,000  as  his  share  of  the  price 
of  one  post!  The  French  found — and  commandeered— his 
secret  hoard  in  1900,  but  he  had  £2,000,000  sterling  well 
invested  in  paying  concerns  in  Peking,  over  and  above 
that ! 

The  Chinese  Revolutionists  have  not  done  a thousandth 
part  of  the  confiscation  which  occurred  in  France.  There 
was  no  Chinese  church  which  had  glutted  itself  with  a full 
fifth  of  the  real  property  of  the  country.  What  errors  the 
Chinese  Revolutionists  made  in  this  respect  were  rather 
in  individual  exactions.  Nor  had  there  been  to  the  end  of 
May  anything  approaching  in  China  to  the  reckless  issue  of 
paper  which  occurred  in  France.  Necker,  in  1789,  having 
failed  in’raising  the  two  loans  he  needed,  had  resort  to  bills  of 
exchange.  There  was  already  a floating  debt  of  878  millions 
of  francs.  To  this  240  millions  more  were  added.  There 
was  one  way  of  dealing  with  stlch  a load,  and  one  only — to 
reduce  it  by  the  sale  of  crown  and  church  property.  Buc 
China  had  already  declared  the  inviolability  of  all  property 
against  which  to  issue  assignats.  And  luckily  so.  No 
descent  into  the  Avernus  of  bankruptcy  is  so  easy  as  that 
provided  by  inconvertible  paper  money.  Let  one  statement 
from  Carlyle’s  “French  Revolution”  emphasis  that  fact. 
“Assignats  long  sinking,  emitted  in  such  quantities,  sink 
now  with  an  alacrity  beyond  parallel.  ‘ Combien  ? ’ said 
one  to  a hackney-coachman.  ‘What  fare?  Six  thousand 
livres,  ’ answered  he.  Some  £300  sterling  in  paper  money!” 
One  other  may  be  taken  from  a story  of  Peking  itself  during 
the  crisis  of  the  Taiping  rebellion.  Then  the  smallest  sized 
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notes  issued  were  for  1000  cash,  worth  under  then  prevalent 
circumstances  in  Shanghai  about  five  shillings.  In  Peking 
under  forced  issue,  they  were  valued  at  3id.  The  largest 
notes,  for  a million  cash,  each  were  worth  no  more  than  $66! 
And  the  time  did  arrive  when  even  this  nominal  value  was 
not  to  be  realized. 

Nothing  like  this  had  occurred  in  the  China  of  May 
1912.  Nor  was  there  any  reason  at  the  time  why  it  should. 
Foreign  nations  were  quite  willing  to  lend  almost  unlimited 
sums  to  China.  Foreign  bankers  holding  her  previous 
issues  had  taken  care  that  her  credit  had  beep  maintained 
all  through  the  period  of  her  struggle.  It  was  almost  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  the  manner  in  which  the  money 
markets  showed  their  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
Chinese  people.  No  nation,  Western  or  Eastern,  had  ever 
received  surer  proof  of  confidence  than  had  China  from 
October  1911  to  May  1912  during  which  time  changes  were 
brought  about  which  might  have  brought  the  bonds  of  some 
lands  to  almost  irretrievable  discount.  Nothing  could  have 
done  this  but  Western  faith  in  Yuan  Shih-k’ai  and  the  men 
he  had  collected  around  him. 

When,  therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  close 
this  chapter  of  our  survey  with  a statement  that  there  had  by 
the  end  of  May  arisen  no  little  systematized  opposition  to 
the  administration,  and  especially  to  those  responsible  for 
agreeing  to  the  foreign  loans,  and  the  terms  under  which 
they  were  arranged,  itwill  atonce  be  seenthatnotwithstanding 
the  general  calm  prevailing  as  a rule  throughout  the  country, 
there  was  yet  a focus  of  discontent  from  which  it  was  pos- 
sible that  evils  of  the  most  far-reaching  character  might 
originate.  Naturally  the  malcontents  had  their  press  or- 
gans. Some  of  these  were  quite  newly  started  journals. 
Others  were  of  longer  standing.  And  here  it  is  necessary 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  very  few  amongst  Chinese  journals 
have  the  wherewithal  to  be  entirely  independent.  We  know 
of  some  highly  reputable  journals,  but  it  is  not  always  the 
reputable  journal  that  has  the  largest  circulation.  That  is 
frequently  reserved  for  the  meretricious  sheet  which  “ pays  ” 
owing  to  a circulation  based  either  on  sensationalism,  or  on 
subsidies,  or  both.  Onlookers  saw  in  this  element  of  the 
Chinese  situation  one  of  grave  import.  They  found  in  place 
of  strivings  for  unity,  and  the  strength  which  accompanies  it, 
the  most  virulent  efforts  towards  disruption.  Men  like  the 
FinanceMinister,  Hsiung  Hsi-ling,amanof  some  twenty  years 
of  official  experience,  of  high  character,  and  of  great  attain- 
ments,were  assailed,  day  in  day  out,  by  opponents  composed 
of  all  the  classes  to  which  we  have  referred  above.  As  a 
rule  the  criticism  ranked  little  higher  than  abuse.  But  such 
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is  the  sanctity  of  the  written  word  in  China,  that  the  masses 
are  still  inclined  to  take  for  gospel  all  that  their  favourite 
journal  serves  up  to  them,  and  the  consequence  was  growing 
opposition,  and  an  ever-recurring  announcement  of  the 
resignation  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  official  in  the  new 
Government  service.  As  there  was  nobody  better,  or 
perhaps,  equally  good  to  replace  them,  the  outlook  that 
might  have  been  so  brilliant,  was  obscured  in  official  circles 
by  angry  clouds. 


IX.— THE  MORAL  FACTORS. 

It  is  always  the  material  side  of  a revolution  which  first 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  majority  who  live  within  its 
influence.  The  inhabitants  of  Paris  on  the  13th  July  1789 
thought  little  of  the  success  of  the  principles  for  which  their 
democratic  leaders  were  arguing,  debating,  and  hoping,  but 
they  were  mightily  impressed  by  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  next 
day.  The  people  of  Nottingham  in  the  early  months  of  1642, 
might  have  had  some  inkling  that  all  was  not  well  between 
their  King  and  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
former  had  raised  his  standard  amongst  them,  on  the  25th 
August  of  that  year,  that  they  really  understood  that  the 
coming  arbitrament  was  to  be  bloody.  No  Royal  Standard 
had  thus  been  displayed  since  that  memorable  day  when  the 
Seventh  Harry  won  the  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field.  No  one 
could  mistake  its  purpose.  The  demands  of  the  Parliament, 
and  the  promises  of  the  King  were  so  much  wind.  Here  was 
a tangible  fact.  Here  was  a flag  giving  its  silken  folds  to 
the  blustery  breeze.  There  was  no  mistaking  what  that 
meant,-  and  when,  as  the  force  of  the  wind  strengthened 
to  half  a gale  or  more,  the  standard  measured  its  length 
on  the  ground,  people  were  almost  as  sure  respecting 
the  message  of  the  omen.  So  it  was  in  China.  Revolutionary 
principles  had  been  promulgated  there  with  great  assiduity 
for  many  years,  but  they  had  affected  few  beyond  those  who 
had  been  stimulated  by  the  strong  wine  of  Western  teaching, 
and  a wider  circle  over  whom  these  had  influence.  The  mass 
of  the  people  was  untouched. 

Following  the  invariable  custom  in  these  matters,  we 
have  given  attention  in  the  first  place  to  those  material  facts 
of  the  situation  which  rivetted  the  attention  of  the  world  at 
the  time.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  though  solid  facts 
count  for  much,  it  is  the  less  material  factors,  those  weighty 
moral  qualities  of  mind  and  character,  that  in  the  end  are  the 
arbiters  of  events.  To  these  we  now  turn. 

What  were  the  broad  conflicting  elements  in  the  struggle 
between  the  Manchus  and  the  Revolutionaries?  In  the  first 
place  there  was  something  of  racial  feeling.  We  must  be 
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careful  not  to  make  too  much  of  it.  There  was  some  racial 
feeling  in  England  when  the  Hanoverian  family  came  to  the 
throne.  Notwithstanding  their  undoubted  descent  from  a 
long  line  of  English  monarchs,  the  immediate  new-comers 
were  practically  Teutonic  aliens  whose  mother  tongue  was 
German,  and  who  knew  hardly  a word  of  English.  All 
antagonistic  feeling  of  that  sort  has  now  disappeared. 
There  is  no  royal  house  more  loyally  supported  than  that  of 
England.  It  might  have  been  so  with  the  Manchus,  and  in 
some  degree  it  was  so.  “ The  Old  Buddha”  was  personally 
popular  over  more  than  ninetenths  of  the  country,  and  the 
generosity  with  which  the  Revolutionaries  treated  the  dynasty- 
on  its  abdication  is  proof  positive  that  they  recognized  that 
such  liberality  would  be  supported  by  the  people  at  large. 
Racial  feeling,  pure  and  simple,  therefore,  had  but  compar- 
atively little  weight. 

It  was  because  the  Manchus  were  held  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  degradation  of  China  that  the  feeling  against 
them  was  so  strong  in  the  ranks  of  the  Revolutionists.  Few, 
if  any,  Chinese  knew  anything  of  the  comparative  degener- 
acy of  China  before  the  advent  of  the  foreigner.  When  he 
first  came,  and  for  a long  time  after,  down  indeed  to  the 
early  ‘forties’,  the  old  idea  of  Chinese  superiority  remained 
practically  as  strong  as  ever.  Only  after  early  defeats  did 
doubt  enter.  Continued  defeats  strengthened  it,  and  con- 
quest by  Japan  made  assurance  doubly  sure.  By  this  time 
the  leaven  of  Western  teaching  in  mission  and  other  schools, 
the  return  of  students  from  colleges  and  universities  in 
Western  lands,  together  with  the  practical  teaching  of 
such  materialistic  missionaries  as  the  Shanghai  Municipal 
Council,  had  done  startling  work  in  awakenment.  Every 
student  of  the  new  learning,  every  visitor  to  an  up-to-date 
settlement,  became  a potential  revolutionist.  He  fumed 
under  an  inferiority  which  was  only  too  apparent  : he  hated 
to  think  that  he  and  his  forbears  had  for  generations  been 
living  under  the  bombastic  erections  of  an  isolated  ignorance 
too  supercilious  for  words;  and  he  writhed  under  the  world- 
wide insult  of  extraterritoriality.  Who  was  responsible  for 
all  this?  The  Manchu.  Therefore  the  Manchu  must  go. 

Before  we  begin  to  question  more  closely  the  somewhat 
complex  objects  which  the  revolutionary  party  undoubtedly 
included  in  its  programme,  we  desire  to  express  our  con- 
viction that  the  main  thought  of  the  prime  movers  was  that 
which  has  been  suggested  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  We 
firmly  believe  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Revolution 
was  patriotic,  that  its  object  was  the  rehabilitation  of  China, 
and  not  the  enrichment  of  certain  of  China’s  sons.  It  is 
well  to  feel  confident  on  this  point ’since  on  it.  and  on  it 
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alone,  can  be  based  that  larger  hope  for  the  future  which 
all  patriotic  Chinese  should  have,  and  which  all  their  foreign 
friends  share.  If  these  reformers  were  fighting  the  battle 
of  their  country  against  the  blood-suckers  who  were  slowly 
but  surely  draining  its  life-blood,  if  they  stood  for  progress 
against  re-action,  if  they  sought  purity  in  place  of  corrup- 
tion, and  light  instead  of  darkness,  as  we  believe  they  did, 
then  there  was,  and  remains,  a hope  that  out  of  great 
tribulation  there  must  arise  a China  such  as  they  all  might 
love  and  honour,  and  such  as  the  outer  world  might  respect. 

Contrast  and  comparison,  the  two  great  illuminating 
elements  of  speculative  history,  must  aid  us  in  our  search 
for  the  truth  in  these  matters.  We  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  refer  more  than  once  to  the  two  great  revolutions  in 
Europe  for  examples  in  likeness  and  unlikeness.  We  do  so 
again,  and  if  we  find  that  some  of  the  mistakes  of  those 
times  were  repeated  in  China  in  1911-2,  we  also  find  that 
there  were  horrors,  especially  in  the  French  Revolution, 
which  were  entirely  absent  from  the  Chinese.  From  Octo- 
ber to  June,  contemporary  records  maybe  searched  from 
end  to  end,  and  will  be  found  to  disclose  no  sign  of  a Robes- 
pierre, no  suggestion  of  a Marat,  nor  any  threat  of  a 
Danton.  Not  vengeance  but  re-construction  was  the  aim  of 
the  Chinese  reformer.  For  him  a reign  of  terror  was  un- 
necessary. His  object  was  attained  without  it.  On  the 
contrary,  the  English  Revolution  is  not  without  a variety  of 
parallels.  The  Chinese  demand  for  integrity,  capacity,  and 
progress  in  Peking  was  foreshadowed  by  the  accusations 
against  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  by  Sir  Dudley  Digges  and 
Sir  John  Eliot  in  1626.  There  were  many  Buckinghams  in 
Peking,  but  no  Prince  Rupert.  English  reformers  present- 
ed their  Petition  of  Right:  the  Manchu  Government  offered 
one  ready  made  for  revolutionary  acceptance. 

The  English  insurrection  had  been  in  progress  but  a 
very  short  time  when  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  but 
one  man  with  strength  sufficient  to  unite  the  kingdom  when 
monarchy  disappeared.  That  man  was  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Similarly,  not  only  the  Chinese,  but  all  the  well-informed 
men  of  other  nations  saw  that  in  China,  too,  there  was  but 
one  man  for  the  headship  of  the  new  government,  and  that 
was  Yuan  Shih-k’ai.  It  will  continue  to  be  the  wonder  of 
historians  for  a long  time  to  come  that  in  a nation  of  four 
hundred  millions  there  should  have  been  but  one  single  man 
considered  fit  for  the  reins  of  power.  Could  there  have  been 
a more  eloquent  condemnation  of  the  administration  that 
preceded?  Its  innate  rottenness  had  effectually  prevented 
the  rise  of  a genius  within  its  own  circle  : its  jealousy  had 
likewise  restricted  the  greater  capacity  of  the  Chinese. 
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We  do  not  wish  to  suggest  parallels  where  none  exist. 
The  differences  between  Cromwell  and  Yuan  Shih-k’ai  are 
too  many  and  too  obvious  for  us  to  desire  to  claim  anything 
approaching  a close  resemblance.  The  former  owed  to  the 
army  not  only  the  personal  influence  which  he  was  enabled 
to  wield,  but  that  further  power  for  good  which  was  so 
apparent  afterwards  both  in  his  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 
Yuan  was  to  no  little  extent  the  creator  of  China  ’ s modern 
army.  He  had  never  led  them  in  battle  as  Cromwell  led  his, 
never  won  decisive  victories  at  their  head,  but  he  had  been 
the  means  of  their  re-birth,  of  their  new  training,  their 
efficient  armament, and  the  restoration  of  their  morals.  It  was 
a source  of  great  wonder  when  even  the  northern  section  of 
the  army  declared  for  the  Revolutionists.  Two  explanations 
may  help  to  explain  it.  In  the  first  place  the  majority  of  the 
younger  officers  were  men  who  had  had  some  training, 
educational  if  not  military,  abroad,  and  were  therefore 
imbued  with  the  new  spirit.  In  any  case  they  would  have 
stood  for  progress  rather  than  reaction.  But  there  was 
another  reason,  one  which  shows  how,  on  occasion,  Nemesis, 
daughter  of  Night,  is  able  to  weave  her  web  of  retribution, 
partly  with  the  strands  of  Fate,  and  partly  with  threads  of 
poetical  justice.  The  new  army  of  China  had,  so  far  as  its 
Manchu  masters  were  concerned,  one  main  object — the 
maintenence  of  Manchu  power.  Even  so  its  masters  were 
incapable  of  acting  justly  by  it.  They  had  learnt  nothing  from 
all  the  lessons  of  the  past,  nothing  from  its  bitter  experience. 
They  wanted  an  army  to  prevent  a revolution.  But  they 
wanted  money  more.  So  they  sold  important  positions  in  the 
army  to  the  highest  bidder  ! 

And  the  Revolutionists  bought  them  !! 

Herein  lay  much  of  the  secret  of  military  sympathy  with 
the  rising.  Nothing  in  history  compels  one  more  to  the  belief 
that, 

There  is  a divinity  that  shapes  our  ends 

Rough-hew  them  as  we  may, 

than  this  simple  means  employed  by  Fate  to  hoist  the 
Manchu  with  his  own  petard. 

We  turn  now  to  others  of  the  more  prominent  Revolution- 
aries. Li  Yuan-hung,  first  leader  of  the  insurrection  at 
Wuchang,  is  represented  by  one  who  knows  him  well,  (Mr. 
E.  J.  Dingle,  author  of  “China’s  Revolution,”)  as  a man  of 
high  aims  and  noble  character,  personally  in  favour  of 
Christianity  as  China’s  religion,  but  expecting  it  rather  to 
be  Confucianism.  “History,”  says  Mr.  Dingle,  “may  prove 
Li  Yuan-hung  to  be  the  greatest  reformer  China  has  given 
to  the  world.  . . . He  stands  today  a man  unique  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  the  most  effective  reformer  of  his 
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generation  of  any  country.”  This  was  written  during  the 
heat  of  conflict.  Since  then  Li  has  became  Vice-President 
of  the  Republic.  He  remains  at  Wuchang,  and  has  done  not 
a little  good  in  the  pacification  of  the  provinces  round  about. 
But  he  has  never  posed  as  a great  civil  reformer.  “I  am  a 
military  man,”  he  says  “and  China  has  many  better  admin- 
istrators.” 

Amongst  the  remaining  leaders  of  the  new  government 
is  T’ang  Shao-yi,  first  appointed  Imperialist  delegate  to  the 
Conference  at  Shanghai,  and  afterwards  created  Prime 
Minister  in  the  Republican  cabinet.  Mr.  T’ang  is  now  the 
chief  representative  of  a family  long  known  in  Shanghai  as 
one  of  sterling  integrity,  great  ability,  and  keen  patriotism, 
not  that  patriotism  which  is  tainted  through  and  through  with 
Chauvinism,  but  that  which  is  broad-minded  enough  to 
recognize  good  in  others,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
sharing  in  it.  His  experience,  both  in  administrative  and 
diplomatic  fields,  should  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  new 
government,  but  his  enemies  are  neither  few  nor  power- 
less. 

Other  leading  names,  many  of  them  well  known  to  the 
diplomatists  of  the  West,  were  those  of  Wu  Ting-fang,  so 
popular  as  Chinese  Minister  to  the  United  States,  and  a man 
of  great  ability ; Shih  Shao-chi,  a graduate  of  Cornell, 
Minister  of  Communications;  Lu  Cheng-hsiang,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs;  Wang  Chung-wei,  a graduate  of  Yale, 
Minister  of  Justice;  Hsiung  Hsi-ling,  Minister  of  Finance, 
a most  brilliant  student,  and  friend  of  Kang  Yu-wei ; Wang 
Chung-hui,  Minister  of  Justice;  and  many  others,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  were  men  acquainted  with  the  West  by 
study,  by  residence,  and  by  travel.  If  with  such  directors 
China  cannot  progress  more  rapidly  than  she  has  ever  done 
before,  it  must  be  for  one  of  two  reasons.  Either  because 
it  is  impossible  for  even  such  men  to  cast  off  the  incubus  of 
the  past,  or,  because  that  same  incubus  is  beyond  the  power 
of  man  to  remove  from  the  nation  except  in  that  slow  and 
deliberate  manner  adopted  by  evolutionary  matter  little 
affected  by  man’s  intervention. 

However  this  may  be,  there  were  certain  errors  of 
judgement  and  practice  committed  by  the  reformers  from 
the  very  outset.  We  are  now  considering  only  the  moral 
side  of  the  Revolution,  and  shall  confine  our  attention 
accordingly.  One  of  the  earliest  mistakes — fortunately, 
owing  to  the  course  of  events,  not  of  such  grossly  evil 
consequences  as  it  might  have  been — lay  in  the  choice  of 
men  for  troops.  It  was  well  known  that  the  Manchus  had, 
times  out  of  number,  employed  banditti  and  pirates  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  objects,  but  it  might  have  been  thought 
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the  reformer  would  have  held  severely  aloof  from  such 
connexions.  One  of  the  earliest  lessons  learnt  by  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  that  “ old  decayed  serving  men,  tapsters,  and 
such  kind  of  fellows  ” could  not  stand  against  “gentlemen  that 
have  honour,  courage,  and  resolution  in  them.”  He  therefore 
set  to  work  to  form  an  army  of  men  of  character,  and  it  was 
with  these  that  his  victories  were  won.  It  was  with  their 
armed  rowdies  that  the  Revolutionaries,  once  the  fighting 
was  done,  had  their  greatest  trouble.  Contact  with  pitch  is 
ever  defiling. 

Other  errors  of  the  Chinese  reformers  had  their  proto- 
types even  in  the  days  of  Cromwell.  Then,  as  in  the  China 
of  1911-2,  there  were  men  who,  in  some  of  their  ideals,  were 
far  before  their  time.  Milton,  for  example,  was  half  a 
socialist.  In  “Comus”  he  writes, 

If  every  just  man  that  now  pines  with  want 
Had  but  a moderate  and  beseeming  share 
Of  that  which  lewdly  pampered  luxury 
Now  heaps  upon  some  few  with  vast  excess, 
Nature’s  full  blessings  would  be  well  dispensed 
In  unsuperfluous,  even  proportion. 

The  fact  that  “lewdly  pampered  luxury”  has  not  a little 
to  do  with  the  almost  constant  succession  of  strikes  which 
have  recently  afflicted  England  might  have  served  to  warn 
the  Chinese  reformed  Government  from  trying  to  move  too 
rapidly.  There  is  more  wisdom  in  the  haste  which  is  slow 
but  sure  than  there  is  in  the  rush  which  brings  everything  to 
a standstill.  Something  of  moral  restraint  is  wanted  under 
such  circumstances,  and  that  was  not  always  forthcoming  in 
China  any  more  than  it  was  in  the  England  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Contemporary  judgements  of  men,  manners,  and  morals 
are  rarely  to  be  taken  at  their  face  value.  If  they  are  the  dicta 
of  admirers,  they  are  pitched  in  a key  of  adulation  which  is 
too  fulsome  not  to  be  offensive : if  of  foes,  the  detraction  is 
probably  so  bitter  as  in  the  case  of  unbiased  readers  to  defeat 
its  own  object.  The  end  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June 
1912,  saw  not  a few  samples  of  both  kinds.  Lingard  wrote 
pages  on  the  dissimulation  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  allowing  him 
to  be  possessed  of  other  qualities  which  served  only  to 
blacken  this.  Carlyle,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have  none 
of  such  special  pleading.  “I,  for  one,”  he  says,  “will  not 
call  that  man  a Hypocrite!  ....  Sincere  hero  hearts  do 
not  sink  in  this  miserable  manner.  I will  venture  to  say 
that  such  never  befel  a great,  deep  Cromwell:  I think,  never. 
Nature’s  own  lion-hearted  son,  Antaeus-like,  his  strength  is 
got  by  touching  the  Earth,  his  Mother:  lift  him  up  from  the 
earth,  lift  him  into  Hypocrisy,  his  strength  is  gone.” 
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One  feels  that  this  must  likewise  be  true  of  at  least  some 
of  the  great  men  of  China  today.  It  is  so  easy  to  decry,  so 
natural  to  discredit,  and  so  tempting  to  be  satirically 
depreciative. 

Cromwell  has  been  recognized  by  some  of  our  best 
historians  as  a typical  Englishman.  That  means,  as  we  are 
all  too  well  aware,  a bundle  of  more  or  less  contradictory 
qualities,  prominent  amongst  them  being  a determination  to 
make  the  best  ,of  whatever  conditions  exist,  and  to  take  the 
most  practical  steps  possible  to  secure  whatever  end  is 
aimed  at.  In  like  manner  we  prefer  to  look  upon  the  men  in 
power  at  Peking.  Those  we  know  most  intimately  may  be 
taken  as  types  of  their  countrymen — favourable  types,  since 
to  the  hereditary  traits  of  a long  line  of  centuries,  they  have 
added  a modern  breadth  of  outlook  capable  of  modifying 
much  of  the  shortsightedness  of  the  past.  We  see  in  Yuan, 
what  indeed  the  whole  world  has  seen,  the  man  of  the 
moment.  In  his  Prime  Minister  we  find  a man  with  the  high 
qualities  of  his  family,  with  which  the  writer  has  been 
acquainted  for  decades.  Other  supporters  of  the  newGovern- 
ment  are  likewise  known  to  us  in  origin  and  in  person.  If  we 
say  that  these  are  men  endowed  with  such  abilities  as  would 
serve  any  country  well,  we  are  but  saying  what  we  know  and 
testifying  to  what  we  have  seen.  If  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  these  men  make  enemies,  as  is  certain;  if  these 
enemies  find  means  of  detraction  on  the  platform  and  in  the 
press,  as  is  equally  sure;  and  if  such  press  organs  deserve 
the  epithet  flung  at  their  like  in  Stewart  England,  “models 
of  scurrility,”  we  shall  remember  that  these  things  have 
always  been,  and  will  always  be,  until  right  and  wrong  are 
so  palpably  apart  that  there  can  be  no  admixture  and  none 
can  mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  whatever  the  scurrility,  and  in  many  cases 
because  of  it,  publications  of  this  nature  have  sometimes  a 
most  powerful  effect. 

What  was  uncertain  in  China  at  the  time  under  notice 
was,  whether  the  high  ideals  with  which  we  have  gladly 
credited  the  leaders  of  the  Reform  movement,  could  by  any 
manner  of  means  be  instilled  into  the  tens  of  thousands  who, 
for  the  loaves  and  fishes,  if  for  nothing  else,  were  ready  to 
don  the  cloke  of  Republicanism  in  order  to  get  into  office. 
Herein  was  the  crux  of  the  situation.  Two  classes  of  people, 
containing  both  foreigners  and  Chinese,  declared  loudly  to  all 
who  would  listen,  and  published  widely  in  whatever  medium 
they  could  find,  that  the  new  regime  was  even  more  corrupt 
than  the  old,  that  the  fight  against  financial  supervision 
was  due  to  this,  and  that  the  scourge  of  corruption  which  had 
been  made  of  “ whips  ” in  the  hands  of  the  Manchus  had 
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become  “scorpions”  in  those  of  their  successors.  These 
classes  were  composed  of  those  who  from  the  beginning 
had  convinced  themselves  that  no  good  could  possibly 
come  out  of  the  Republican  Nazareth,  and  those  who  had 
either  been  ousted  from  fat  holdings  under  the  Imperialists, 
or  had  tried  in  vain  to  find  such  under  the  revolutionaries. 

By  the  more  liberal  minded  it  was  frankly  recognized 
that  the  Republic  was  on  its  trial ; that  whilst  there  seemed 
to  be  much  that  might  be  better,  it  was  unfair  to  expect  China 
to  do  in  eight  months  what  had  taken  far  smaller  countries 
as  many  years  to  accomplish.  Time  was  needed,  and  then, 
if  only  the  high  moral  character  which  we  have  attributed  to 
the  leaders  could  be  brought  into  play,  there  was  ample 
room  to  hope  for  the  future. 


X.-THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT. 


We  have  now  arrived  at  the  time  when,  though  the  new 
administration  was  anything  but  firmly  established  and  uni- 
versally obeyed,  it  was  at  least  more  or  less  complete  as  to 
its  personal  organization.  We  have  already  examined  into 
the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Revolutionists  so  far  as  these 
were  divulged  in  deeds  and  explained  in  proclamations. 
Before  turning  to  the  personnel  of  the  various  departments 
of  state,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  consider  briefly  what  the 
Chinese  people  as  a whole  expect  of  their  rulers.  We  shall 
then  be  in  a position  to  appreciate  more  closely  the  difficulties 
which  faced  the  new  Government  about  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  June. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  one  form  of  government  with 
which  the  Chinese  nation  has  been  practically  acquainted 
has  been  a kind  of  irresponsible  despotism  tempered  very 
largely  with  democracy.  The  order  of  importance  in  the  native 
mind  respecting  their  gods,  their  rulers,  and  themselves,  is 
not  that  which  we  have  just  given  them.  That  would  indicate 
in  the  Chinese  mind  an  amount  of  idealism  and  a lack  of 
practicality  altogether  foreign  to  it.  To  them,  and  it  is  to 
Mencius  they  owe  the  classification,  the  order  of  precedence 
is:  first,  the  people;  next,  the  gods;  and  then,  the  Huangti. 
They  were  not  likely,  therefore,  when  the  full  purport  of 
the  Revolutionary  change  was  brought  home  to  them,  to  raise 
their  democratic  rulers  higher  in  the  scale  than  the  Emperor. 
Nor  were  they  likely  to  accept  at  first  sight  new  legislation 
which  they  did  not  understand.  No  law  has  ever  continued 
to  exist  in  China  unless  it  commended  itself  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  people.  It  is  well  known  that  they  have  at  times 
had  to  exist  under  the  harshest  of  administration,  but  in  all 
such  cases  men  were  satisfied  of  the  necessity  before  they 
bowed  to  it.  Herein  lies  the  explanation  of  much  of  the  unrest 
which  still  remained  in  various  parts  of  the  country  months 
after  the  Republic  had  been  by  law  established.  Many 
foreign  critics,  ignorant  of  the  most  elementary  factors  in 
Chinese  mind  and  character,  ignorant  especially  of  the 
sturdy  independence  which  they  have  ever  exhibited  when 
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occasion  required,  and  unmindful  of  the  long  millenniums 
during  which,  for  various  reasons,  discipline  has  never  been 
enforced  either  in  the  family  or  the  state,  have  again. and 
again  clamoured  for  the  impossible.  They  have  even 
forgotten  the  teachings  of  their  own  history,  and  have 
demanded  that  China  should,  within  a few  weeks  or  months, 
evolve  order  from  chaos  in  a country  manifold  greater  in 
area  and  more  complicated  in  administration  than  any  that 
has  in  times  gone  by  passed  through  the  same  ordeal,  and 
taken  years  to  do  it. 

Every  dynasty  that  China  has  seen  has  made  changes 
in  the  government  though  basing  them  on  what  was  already 
familiar.  The  system  of  government  for  long  ages  has  been 
of  a kind  to  encourage  every  man  to  look  sharply  after  his 
own  interests.  The  central  Government  has  got  from  the 
high  provincial  authorities  as  much  as  it  could  wring  from 
them.  The  Viceroy  has  passed  on  the  extracting  process  to 
his  subordinates,  and  they  to  theirs  until  at  last  the  “ stupid 
people  ” were  reached.  Long  practice  in  resistance  made 
these  far  less  stupid  than  they  were  represented.  Always 
suspicious  of  the  new  and  strange,  it  is  no  surprise  to  those 
who  know  them  that  they  are  now  engaged  in  the  closest 
scrutiny  of  the  demands  made  by  the  new  Government. 
It  was  with  this  knowledge  in  view  that  the  wisest  of 
the  advisors  of  the  new  regime  recommended  a policy 
of  slow  and  sure,  the  avoidance  of  everything  radically 
different  from  what  had  gone  before,  and  the  giving  of 
ample  time  for  the  aims  of  the  Government  to  become  fam- 
iliar. There  were,  however,  some  amongst  the  Revolutionary 
leaders  who  hoped  for  the  “new  Heaven  and  the  new  earth” 
immediately,  and  much  of  the  resistance  to  such  changes, 
much  of  the  continued  unrest  discoverable  during  the  first 
half  of  June,  was  due  to  this  unwisdom.  There  was  ample 
reason  to  hope  for  a willing  acceptance  of  republican  ideas 
when  once  they  were  known.  The  secret  of  Chinese  con- 
tinuance through  the  ages  has  been  sought  in  their  written 
language,  and  in  the  teachings  of  Confucius,  amongst  other 
things,  but  we  have  the  high  authority  of  Professor  Giles 
for  saying  that  all  these  are  incomplete  “unless  a consid- 
erable share  of  the  credit  is  allowed  to  the  spirit  of  personal 
freedom  which  seems  to  breathe  through  all  Chinese  insti- 
tutions, and  to  unite  the  people  in  resistance  to  every  form  of 
oppression.”  Such  a statement  goes  far  to  prove  that  if 
the  central  Government  during  the  first  half  of  1912  were 
imbued  with  such  good  intentions,  and  determined  to  carry 
out  such  true  reforms  as  we  have  credited  them  with,  then 
whatever  resistance  was  met  at  that  time  was  not  due  to 
avowed  enemies  of  the  new  departure,  but  was  due  to  mistakes 
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and  misapprehension,  and  that  these  necessarily  called  for 
considerable  time  before  the  first  could  be  corrected  and 
the  second  removed.  But  given  time, — we  quote  Professor 
Giles  once  more — “China  will  pass  again  through  the  melting- 
pot,  to  emerge  once  more,  as  on  all  previous  occasions, 
purified  and  strengthened  by  the  process.” 

We  now  proceed  to  gather  together  such  information 
respecting  the  new  Government  as  shall  serve  to  present  it 
in  its  entirety,  so  far  as  that  is  possible  during  a time  when 
changes  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  Head  of  all 
naturally  demands  our  first  attention. 

The  President,  Yuan  Shih-k’ai,  occupies  a position  dif- 
ferent in  some  respects  from  that  ever  held  by  any  previous 
ruler  in  any  land.  He  is  the  first  President  of  a Republic  to 
be  nominated  by  an  abdicating  autocracy,  and  accepted  by 
its  supplanting  democracy.  He  further  owes  much  of  the 
strength  of  his  position  to  the  confidence  with  which  he  has 
inspired  other  Powers.  From  1893  to  1909  he  served  the 
Imperial  dynasty  in  a variety  of  offices,  gradually  rising  to 
higher  and  higher  inflence  until  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
appointed  “Senior  Guardian  of  the  Heir  Apparent.”  How  he 
was  dismissed,  in  January  1909,  is  known  to  all  the  world. 
How  he  was  recalled  in  October  1911,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  is  no  less  familiar. 

Fifty-three  years  of  age  at  this  time,  he  may  well  be 
considered  at  the  very  height  of  his  powers.  When  only  half 
his  present  age  he  became  Imperial  Resident  at  the  Court  of 
Korea,  which  post  he  retained  till  the  Chinese  were  driven 
out  of  the  peninsula  during  the  war  of  1894-5  by  Japan.  On 
his  subsequent  feats,  his  raising  of  a model  army,  his  an- 
tagonism to  the  Boxers,  and  his  espousal  of  the  cause  of  the 
Empress-Dowager  at  a later  date,  we  need  not  dwell.  The 
facts  prove  him  to  be  a man  of  experience  and  ability,  and  his 
acceptance  by  the  Great  Powers  was,  however  great  an 
honour,  no  more  than  his  due.  What,  he  needed  during  the 
early  months,  after  his  inauguration  on  the  10th  March  1912, 
was  that  ready  support  throughout  the  country  which, 
as  we  have  shown,  could  be  possible  only  after  the  people 
had  been  convinced  as  to  the  good  intentions  of  the  new 
Government. 

The  Vice-President  has  already  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  comment  in  these  chapters.  Like  one  of  our 
own  Generals,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  he  was  first  trained  for  the 
navy  before  he  made  his  mark  in  the  army.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  in  any  land  General  Li  Yuan-hung  would  be  accepted  as 
a trained  and  accomplished  officer  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Jacks-of-all-trades  who  used  to  receive  commands  in  the 
Chinese  army. 
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We  omit  further  reference  to  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  since  he 
has  retired  from  active  service  in  the  state,  and  pass  on  to 
consider  the  higher  officials  forming  the  President’s  Cabinet. 
Of  these  the  Prime  Minister,  T’ang  Shao-yi,  is  most  important. 
Long  connected  with  the  President  in  his  various  offices,  the 
Prine  Minister  should  have  been  the  firmest  of  supporters 
of  the  new  regime — and  was.  Of  his  conversion  to  democracy 
when  he  came  to  the  Shanghai  Conference  enough  has  been 
said.  We  have  also  borne  testimony  to  the  high  character, 
of  his  family  as  exhibited  during  their  long  connexion  with 
Shanghai.  That  he  had  found  the  difficulties  confronting  his 
administration  too  many  and  too  serious  to  be  easily  over- 
come by  the  middle  of  June  was  not  his  fault. 

The  Minister  of  Finance,  Hsiung  Hsi-ling,  has  also 
served  under  the  Manchu  government.  A man  of  the  highest 
ability,  he  took  over  from  the  Prime  Minister  the  gigantic  task 
of  negociating  loans  with  the  Sextuple  group.  Here  again, 
matters  not  being  fully  understood  by  the  country  at  large, 
difficulties  arose  which  were  unfairly  laid  to  the  door  of  the 
new  Government.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  them. 
Their  solution  has  not  even  yet  been  finally  achieved. 

It  is  a Shanghai  man,  Lu  Cheng-hsiang,  who  is  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  affairs.  An  excellent  linguist,  speaking 
English  and  French  equally  well,  he  has  also  had  experience 
in  practical  negociation,  having  carried  through  successfully 
the  making  of  a Sino-Dutch  treaty.  His  experience  as 
Minister  to  St.  Petersburg  has  been  invaluable. 

As  Minister  of  Law  and  Justice,  the  new  Government 
has  an  able  man  in  the  person  of  Wang  Ch'ung-hui,  d.c.l.  A 
graduate  of  Yale,  called  to  the  English  bar,  translator  of  the 
German  code,  and  an  ardent  reformer,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  a fitter  occupant  of  this  highly  important  post. 

General  Chen  Chi-mei,  appointed  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Commerce,  did  not  perhaps,  find  himself  in  quite  as 
congenial  a situation  as  he  could  have  wished.  A new 
departure  such  as  China  is  entering  upon,  demands  experts 
at  the  head  of  all  departments.  By  and  by  when  permanent 
officials  exist  who  have  all  details  at  their  finger  ends,  the 
need  of  more  than  direction  from  above  will  not  be  so  great. 
Mr.  Chen’s  experience  lay  in  journalism  and  soldiering  as 
much  or  more  than  it  did  in  trade.  It  was  rumoured  that  he 
had  resigned  early  in  June. 

Dr.  Alfred  Sze,  or  to  give  him  his  purely  native  name, 
Shih  Shao-chi,  as  Minister  of  Communications,  was  prepared 
by  travel  and  varied  experience  for  his  task  but  reports  of 
his  retirement  were  also  current  in  early  June. 

A Honanese,  fellow-provincial  of  the  President,  and  a 
firm  supporter,  is  Minister  of  the  Interior— Chao  Ping-chun. 
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He  also  has  had  previous  experience  under  the  Manchus, 
and  as  a local  administrator  of  police  has  had  few  equals. 
He  has,  moreover,  had  the  benefit  of  a Western  education. 

Tsai  Yuan-pei,  Minister  of  Education,  was  a Hanlin 
under  the  old  regime,  a professor  in  the  Nanyang  College 
for  a time,  and  therefore  well  known  in  Shanghai  as  a man 
of  much  ability. 

The  Minister  for  War,  Tuan  Chi-jui,  hails  from  Anhwei. 
He  was  very  largely  instrumental  in  the  success  of  Yuan’s 
new  military  developments  in  the  north.  He  served  during 
the  Revolution,  commanding  the  Imperialists  with  much  skill 
hefore  Hankow. 

His  colleague,  Minister  of  the  Navy,  Admiral  Liu  Kuan- 
hsung,  has  had  British  training,  and  served  for  some  years 
as  an  officer  in  the  Imperial  service. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Forests  has  at  least 
made  a theoretic  study  of  the  needs  of  China  with  regard  to 
forestry.  It  would  be  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  few  if 
any  Chinese  have  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Mr, 
Sung  Chiao-jen,  who  holds  the  appointment,  is,  however,  a 
man  of  education  and  broad  views. 

One  of  the  later  appointments  was  that  of  Mr.  H u Wei-te 
to  the  control  of  the  General  Customs  service. 

We  now  proceed  to  record  the  main  appointments  in 
all  the  principal  departments,  acknowledging  our  indebted- 
ness for  most  of  the  list  to  the  columns  of  “The  North-China 
Daily  News”  of  14th  June  1912. 

Finance. — Hsiung  Hsi-ling,  Minister.  Chun  Chin-tao, 
Vice-Minister. 

Foreign  Affairs. — Lu  Cheng-hsiang,  Minister.  Yen  Hiu- 
cheng,  Vice-Minister.  The  Vice-Minister  is  better  known  to 
the  foreign  community  as  Dr.  W.  W.  Yen  a native  of  Shang- 
hai, and  son  of  the  Rev.  Y.  K.  Yen  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Mission.  The  father  was  one  of  the  early  Chinese  pioneers 
in  Western  education,  having  been  sent  to  America  to  study 
at  an  early  date.  His  connexion  with  the  mission  covered 
the  years  between  1868  and  1898.  He  was  a man  of  marked 
ability  in  many  ways,  and  the  “Yen  Hall”  at  S.  John’s 
University  is  named  in  his  honour.  He  also  took  a most 
intelligent  interest  in  the  Municipal  government  of  the 
Shanghai  Settlements.  His  son,  the  Vice-Minister,  was 
noted  for  intelligence  of  a high  order  from  his  youngest 
days.  Much  of  his  education  was  got  at  S.  John’s  College, 
but  he  took  subsequent  courses  in  America.  Under  him  in 
the  foreign  office  are  Chen  Mao-ting,  Tang  Tsai-fu,  Wu 
Erh-chang,  and  Tai  Chen-li,  as  Councillors.  Wang  Kuang-chi 
is  Chief  Secretary,  and  there  are  four  departmental  chiefs, 
Jao  Pao-shu,  Shih  Shao-chang,  Chen  Lu,  and  FuShih-ying. 
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Law. — Wang  Chung-hui,  Minister.  Hsu  Chien,  Vice- 
Minister. 

We  are  uncertain  whether  this  gentleman  is  identical 
with  one  who  served  under  the  Manchu  government  as  J udge 
of  the  District  Court  of  Peking,  and  as  Judge  of  the 
Supervising  Court  of  Second  Instance. 

Industry  and  Commerce. — Chen  Chi-mei,  Minister. 
Wang  Cheng-ting,  Vice-Minister,  with  four  Councillors,  Chao 
Chun-nien,  Chang  Hsin-wu,  Chou  Chai-jen,  and  Chu  Ting- 
chi.  The  Chief  Secretary  is  Yang  Pu-sheng,  and  the  three 
departmental  chiefs,  Liao  Yen, Chen  Chieh,  and  Ho  Chu-shih. 

Communications. — Shih  Chao-chi,  Minister.  Feng  Yuan- 
ting,  Vice-Minister.  Councillors,  Yen  Te-ching,  Lung  Chien- 
chang,  and  Lu  Meng-hsiung.  The  Chief  Secretary  is  Tseng 
Shu-chi,  and  the  Departmental  chiefs  are  Yen  Kung-cho, 
Huang  Wen-wei,  Jung  Yung-ching,  and  Tso  Ju-ying. 

Interior. — Chao  Ping-chun,  Minister.  Yuan  or  Jung  Hsun, 
Vice-Minister.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Vice-Minister 
in  this  case  is  a Manchu.  Under  him  is  the  Inspector- 
General  of  troops  and  police  in  Peking,  Wu  Chen,  whilst  the 
Chief  of  the  Chinese  constabulary  is  Wang  Chih-hsing. 

Education. — Tsai  Yuan-pei,  Minister.  Fan  Yuan-lien, 
with  a reputation  as  a Chinese  scholar,  Vice-Minister.  The 
Councillors  are,  Chung  Kuan-yuan,  Ma  Lin-yi,  and  Hsiang 
Wei-chiao.  The  Chief  Secretary  is  Tung  Hung-wei,  and 
the  Departmental  heads  are  Yuan  Hsi-tao,  Lin  Chi,  and 
Hsia  Tseng-yu. 

War. — Tuan  Chi-jui,  Minister.  Tsiang  Tso-pin,  Vice- 
Minister.  Chief  Secretary,  Hsu  Shu-cheng,  with  seven  de- 
partmental heads,  Lin  She,  Shen  Yu-wen,  Weng  Chih-lin,  Lo 
Kai-pang,  Fang  Ching,  Shih  Erh-chang,  and  Wei  Chia-han. 

Navy. — Liu  Kuan-hsung,  Minister.  Tang  Hsiang-ming, 
Vice-Minister,  received  training  in  the  Wuchang  College, 
and  then  went  for  further  study  to  France,  returning  to 
China  in  1911.  The  Admiral  ofthe  Fleet  is  Huang  Chung- 
ying,  who  has  as  Vice-Admirals,  Lan  Chien-shu,  and  Wu 
Ying-kee. 

Agriculture,  etc. — Sung  Chiao-zen,  Minister,  and  Chen 
Chen-hsien,  Vice-Minister. 

General  Staff. — Li  Yuan-hung,  Chief,  and  Chen  Yi,  Vice- 
Chief,  with  six  Departmental  Chiefs,  Liu  I-ching,  Kung  Keng, 
Hsiang  Lien-fen,  Yao  Jen-chih,  Shih  Chiu-kuang,  and  Wu 
Jung-Chang. 

Service  Records. — The  Director  of  the  Provisional  Bureau 
is  Feng  Tsze-yiu. 

Official  Appointments. — The  Director  of  the  Bureau  is 
Chang  Kuo-kan. 

Bank  of  China. — The  Director-General  is  Wu  Tin-chang. 
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National  Council. — President,  Wu  Ching-hsien.  Vice- 
President,  Tang  Hua-lung. 

Peking  Granaries. — Comptroller-General,  Hsu  Shao- 
chang,  who  was  formerly  of  the  General  Staff. 

Customs. — Comptroller-General,  Hu  Wei-te. 

Administrative  and  Audit  Department. — This  if  properly 
carried  out  will  be  a practically  new  department  in  Chinese 
administrative  affairs.  It  is  said  that  its  chief  will  be  Chen 
Chin-tao. 

Loans. — The  Chinese  auditor  is  Hsu  En-yuan. 

In  intimate  connexion  with  the  preceding  lists  was  the 
question  of  pay.  What  salaries  was  it  intended  that  these 
men  should  receive?  It  is  well  known  that  under  the 
Manchu  rule  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a salary  in  the  strict 
Western  sense.  The  nearest  approach  to  Chinese  practice 
which  will  best  serve  to  illustrate  for  English  readers  the 
ordinary  practice  in  China  is  that  recorded  in  the  pages  of  the 
“Pickwick  Papers,”  where  it  will  be  remembered  those  enter- 
prising legal  practitioners,  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg,  under- 
took on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Bardell  to  prosecute  Mr.  Pickwick 
for  breach  of  promise,  and  charge  nothing  unless  they  got 
damages  from  the  defendant.  Practice  of  that  sort  is  frown- 
ed upon  in  correct  legal  circles  in  Britain,  but  it  has  long 
been  the  custom  in  China,  and  for  that  reason  what  is  usually 
known  as  “squeezing”  in  the  Far  East  has  to  be  judged  from 
quite  a different  standpoint  from  that  laid  down  in  the  West. 
One  of  the  greatest  "of  all  questions  when  the  Republican 
party  came  into  office — not  altogether  into  power — was 
what  line  they  would  take  in  this  respect.  Would  they,  once 
for  all,  cut  adrift  from  the  old  system,  pay  adequate  salaries, 
and  insist  on  strict  honesty,  or  would  they  tolerate  the  con- 
tinuance of  - what  all  are  agreed  has  been  a main  cause  of 
China’s  downfall? 

At  the  time  now  under  review,  the  first  half  of  June 
1912,  it  was  as  yet  too  soon  to  speak  with  authority  on  the 
point.  A list  of  salaries  had,  however,  been  published,  and 
to  some  critics,  nothing  but  the  then  impecunious  state  of 
the  country  could  justify  the  figure  laid  down.  The  Pre- 
sident was  given  $2,000  a month,  or  about  £2,400  a year. 
If  entertaining  and  other  allowances  trebled  that  amount, 
the  mere  salary  might  perhaps  suffice.  Ministers  were 
allotted  $1200  a month,  or  £1440  a year,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  them  as  to  the  President.  So  the  list  descended 
step  by  step  until  the  lowest  official  on  the  list  was  allowed 
$35  a month,  or  £42  a year,  roughly  the  pay  of  a farm- 
labourer  in  southern  England! 

Remembering  carefully  that  China  is  not  England,  and 
that  pay  has  always  been  low  in  the  East,  critics  did  not  fail 
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to  see  in  these  figures  a dire  threat  of  the  continuance  of  the 
old  practice  of  allowing  officials  to  recoup  themselves  in  the 
old,  old  way;  and  there  were  not  wanting  many  who,  from 
that  fact  alone,  were  ready  to  prophesy  the  speedy,  utter, 
and  absolute  failure  of  the  Republic.  It  was  held  that  only 
by  rooting  out  the  evils  of  the  old  regime  could  the  new  in- 
gratiate itself  with  the  people  of  the  land  in  such  a way  as 
to  secure  general  support  and  willing  acquiescence  in  the 
many  reforms  that  were  seen  to  be  necessary.  But  if  the 
ancient  corruption  was  to  remain,  it  was  better  to  give  up 
all  hope  at  once. 

We  have  said  above,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
that  such  criticism  was  premature.  There  was  no  proof  in 
June  1912,  that  “squeezing”  was  not  to  be  suppressed.  That 
it  had  not  been  was  doubtless  true,  but  at  the  time  referred 
to  the  administration  was  certainly  not  strong  enough  to 
root  out  such  an  evil  instanter,  and  for  this  reason,  as  for 
so  many  more,  time  was  wanted. 


XI.  THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT — ( Concluded). 

In  bringing  to  a close  this  series  of  sketches  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Chinese  Revolution,  which  we  propose 
to  do  with  the  present  chapter,  it  is  desirable,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  detail  the  main  provincial  appointments  as  they 
stand  in  this,  the  last  week  of  June  1912,  to  recall  the  system 
followed  by  the  Imperialists  down  to  October  1911.  In  the 
first  place,  there  were  nine  Viceroyalties,  those  of  Manchuria, 
Chihli,  the  Liang  Kiang  (Nanking)  the Shen-Kan,  the  Min-Che, 
the  Hu  Kwang,  Szechwan,  the  Liang  Kwang,  and  the  Yun- 
Kwei.  In  addition  to  the  Viceroys  all  the  provinces  except 
seven  had  a Governor;  all  had  a Treasurer;  seven  had  a 
Commissioner  for  Foreign  Affairs;  all  had  a Commissioner 
of  Law,  (T’i  Fa-shih) ; half  had  a Tartar-General;  all  but  one, 
(Kwangsi),  had  a Commissioner  of  Education ; and  all  had  a 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  in  five  cases  was  the  Governor 
himself. 

. A glance  at  this  list  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  only 
really  dispensable  official  is  the  Tartar-General.  At  the 
moment  the  Republican  Government  has  appointed  to  each 
province  a high  official  called  the  Tutuh,  who  for  the  time 
being  acts  as  viceroy,  governor,  and  commander-in-chief. 
Devolution,  as  things  settle  down,  will  in  all  probability 
prove  the  necessity  of  adopting  a more  minute  division. 
Chinese  provinces  contain  a population  counting  in  millions 
up  to  sixty  or  over,  and  as  the  country  is  developed  there 
will  be  found  necessary  an  ever  growing  progress  from  the 
homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous.  Never  again  will  it 
be  held  that  the  man  who  has  passed  mere  literary  examin- 
ations is  fit  for  anything,  from  the  command  of  an  army 
to  the  control  of  a kindergarten.  The  day  of  the  expert  has 
arrived  in  China  as  elsewhere,  and  one  of  the  main  hopes 
for  the  success  of  the  Republican  Government  is  the  number 
of  well  educated  men  in  its  ranks,  men  who  have  passed 
through  the  severest  Western  university  courses  with  the 
highest  credit,  who  have  not  infrequently  come  out  ahead 
of  their  Western  class-mates,  and  who  have  thus  shown 
themselves  possessed  of  a mental  equipment  at  least  the 
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equal  of  that  of  their  competitors.  It  was  argued  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  that  these  men  were  young,  very 
young — “half-baked”  was  a common  term  applied  to  them 
— and  that  they  were  of  necessity  more  enthusiastic  than 
practical.  There  was  some  truth  in  this.  But  those  who 
advanced  it  did  so  at  hap-hazard.  It  was  evidently  forgotten 
that  there  was  once  delivered  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons a memorable  speech  upon  the  “crime  of  being  a young 
man,”  and  that  he  who  delivered  it  was  named  Pitt.  If 
China  is  to  be  saved  at  all,  it  is  by  her  young  men,  and  it 
ill  becomes  the  disgruntled  foreign  critic  to  denounce  those 
who  are  the  product  of  his  own  advice  and  assistance. 

Once  more  making  use  of  the  list  published  by  “ The 
North-China  Daily  News,”  which  acknowledges  its  own 
indebtedness  to  publications  in  Chinese  by  the  Commercial 
Press  Ltd.,  we  append  with  the  shortest  possible  notes  the 
names  of  the  principal  provincial  officials  as  they  existed  in 
June  1912,  beginning  with  the  Tutuhs. 

Chihli.  Mr.  Chang  Hsi-lan,  formerly  Governor  of  Shansi. 

Shantung.  Mr.  Chou  Tsze-ehi,  over  40  years  of  age, 
a metropolitan  licentiate  in  the  literary  degree ; was  Secre- 
tary to  the  Chinese  Legation  in  Washington,  travelled  with  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  and  has  had  varied  official  experience 
besides. 

Kiangsu.  Mr.  Chen  Teh-chuan,  formerly  Governor  of 
Soochow,  and  a native  of  Szechwan. 

Chekiang.  Mr.  Chiang  Tsuen-kuei ; has  had  a Western 
education,  and  received  training  in  Japan;  distinguished 
himself,  as  did  his  brother,  the  two  being  known  as  “The 
two  Chiangs  of  Chekiang.” 

Fukien.  Mr.  Sun  Tao-jen,  a native  of  Hunan;  has  had 
varied  official  experience  under  the  Imperial  Government. 
Was  elected  Tutuh  at  the  Revolution. 

Kwangtung.  Mr.  Hu  Yen-hung,  a native  of  the  pro- 
vince, though  of  Chekiang  extraction.  Studied  in  Japan, 
had  experience  as  a journalist,  served  with  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen, 
and  was  appointed  Tutuh  by  the  Provincial  Assembly. 

Shansi.  Mr.  Yen  Hsi-shan,  a native  of  the  province, 
graduated  from  its  military  college,  completed  studies  in 
Japan  and  was  appointed  Brigadier  on  his  return.  Was 
nominated  Tutuh  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 

Shensi.  Mr.  Chang. 

Kansu.  Mr.  Chan. 

Szechwan.  Mr.  Yin  Heng-chang,  who  is  a native  of  the 
province  and  was  educated  for  the  military  service  in  Japan. 

Yunnan.  Mr.  Tsai  O,  is  a Hunanese,  graduated  from 
the  Officers’  Training  School  in  Japan,  and  was  appointed 
trainer  of  the  troops  in  Kwangsi  on  his  return.  Transferred 
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to  Yunnan  he  was  publicly  proclaimed  Tutuh  by  the  Revo- 
lutionaries. 

Kwangsi.  Mr.  Lu  Yung-ting,  was  formerly  a Brigade 
General. 

Kweichow.  Mr.  Tang  Chi-yao  is  the  second  Tutuh  of  this 
province,  his  predecessor  having  been  Mr.  Yang  Ching-chung. 

Kiangsi.  Mr.  Li  Lih-chun. 

Anhwei.  Mr.  Pah  Wen-wei. 

Honan.  Mr.  Chang  Kuang-chien. 

Hupeh.  Mr.  Li  Yuan-hung,  the  Vice-President,  whose 
story  has  already  been  told. 

Hunan.  Mr.  T’an  Yen-k’ai,  son  of  a former  Viceroy  of 
Canton,  is  only  33  years  of  age,  a brilliant  scholar  and  Hanlin 
compiler  under  the  old  regime,  a native  of  Hunan,  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  and  received  the  Tutuh- 
ship  by  popular  proclamation. 

That  completes  the  list  of  Tutuhs  of  the  Eighteen 
Provinces.  There  remain  four  others,  those  of  Kirin,  Feng- 
tien,  Heilungkiang,  the  three  Manchurian  provinces,  and  that 
of  the  New  Dominion,  Sinkiang. 

Kirin.  Mr.  Chen  Chao-chang,  a Cantonese,  was  on  the 
spot  in  connexion  with  Railway  construction  when  in  1907 
he  was  given  an  army  post,  afterwards  becoming  Governor 
of  the  province. 

Fengtien.  Mr.  Chao  Erh-sen,  a Chinese  Bannerman,  who 
held  many  appointments  under  the  late  government.  He  is 
one  of  the  strongest  of  the  men  who  served  within  recent 
years  under  the  Manchus. 

Sinkiang.  Mr.  Yang  Tseng-hsin,  who  had  previously 
had  official  experience  under  the  late  government. 

Amongst  the  most  famous  Generals  who  have  taken 
service  with  the  new  government  are  Cheng  Shao-tseng, 
Feng  Kuo-cheng,  Kiang  Kwei-ti,  and  Hwang  Hsin.  Others 
less  well  known  to  the  outer  world  are  Generals  MaAn-liang 
of  Kansu,  Pah  Wen-wai,  in  command  at  Nanking,  Hsu  Pao- 
shan  in  command  of  the  2nd  Kiangsu  army,  Chen  Teh-chuan, 
resident  General  in  the  Lower  Yangtze  valley,  and  Chow 
We-fan  of  Shansi. 

General  Chang  Hsun  is  a native  of  Kiangsi,  a “ranker,” 
who  rose  to  such  eminence  under  the  Manchus  as  to  be 
permitted  to  wear  the  Yellow  Jacket.  It  was  he  who  de- 
fended Nanking  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  subse- 
quently retiring  with  a portion  of  his  forces  north  of  the 
river.  He  was  last  reported  in  Shantung  surrounded  by  a 
coterie  of  his  old  comrades. 

General  Chang  Shao-tseng,  a native  of  Chihli,  33  years  of 
age,  selected  from  the  Pei-yang  Military  College  for  edu- 
cation in  Japan,  graduated  there,  held  high  posts  under  the 
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Manchus,  though  once  threatening  violence  at  Peking  unless 
reforms  which  he  advocated  were  carried  out,  is  now  military 
advisor  to  the  President. 

General  Feng  Kuo-chang,  a native  of  Chihli,  over  50 
years  of  age,  held  several  appointments  under  the  Manchus, 
accompanied  General  Yun  Chang  to  the  scene  of  disturbance 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  was  a strong  monarchist. 

General  Kiang  Kuei-ti,  over  70  years  of  age,  a native  of 
Anhwei,  was  cashiered  for  the  loss  of  Port  Arthur  to  the 
Japanese,  but  soon  regained  his  rank,  is  now  Lieut.  General 
of  Jehol. 

General  Hwang  Hsin,  a Hunanese,  who  spent  many  years 
in  Japan,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Nanking 
forces,  but  resigned  about  the  end  of  May.  At  the  time 
of  writing,  June  27th,  he  is  in  Shanghai,  though  ordered  to 
Peking  nearly  a month  ago.  About  the  middle  of  the  month 
of  June  he  issued  a proclamation  respecting  the  danger  of 
foreign  loans,  which  he  declared  must  end  in  the  downfall 
of  the  country.  He  preferred,  instead  of  appealing  for  for- 
eign funds,  the  raising  of  internal  loans,  and  even  advocated 
the  issue  of  inconvertible  paper.  “ I am  not  trying  to  gain 
fame,”  he  says,  ’’but  I will  simply  retire  to  become  a citizen 
to  do  my  best  for  the  state  to  carry  on  my  own  mission.” 

Three  other  well  known  men  may  be  mentioned  amongst 
those  on  whom  the  Republic  may  now  rely.  Mr.  Tan  Jen- 
feng,  a Hunanese  nearly  70  years  of  age,  who  rendered  much 
service  at  Wuchang,  Shanghai,  and  Nanking,  has  been  given 
the  post  of  Director-General  of  the  Canton-Hankow  Railway. 
Mr.  Ivan  Chen,  whose  name  betokens  foreign  influence, 
was  appointed  in  April  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Foreign 
Affairs  in  Shanghai.  He  was  educated  first  at  the  Arsenal 
School  of  Languages,  and  the  Tung  Wen  College.  In  1896 
he  arrived  in  London  for  further  study,  was  called  to  the 
Bar  at  Lincoln ’s  Inn  in  1899,  and  then  joined  the  Chinese 
Legation.  For  six  months  he  acted  as  Charge  d’  Affaires. 
With  more  experience  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  limit  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  political  usefulness  of  such  a man.  Mr.  Wen 
Bin-chung  is  another  gentleman  who  has  had  a considerable 
foreign  experience.  For  years  he  served  as  interpreter  to 
the  United  States  Consuls  at  Chinkiang  and  Nanking,  was 
afterwards  engaged  by  Tuan  Fang,  and  was  recently  ap- 
pointed Commissioner  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Nanking. 

We  may  add  to  what  is  said  above,  that  the  Western 
world  must  now  look  upon  Chinese  Government  officials  as 
they  do  on  those  of  other  lands.  They  must  be  viewed  as 
men  who  are  up-to-date  in  every  particular,  and  not  as  the 
Manchu  officials  of  1840-60  were,  modern  survivals  of  a 
prehistoric  age  Western  officials  in  close  touch  with  the 
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modern  product  in  China  have  no  need  of  such  a warning, 
but  to  the  man  in  the  street,  on  whose  “ public  opinion  ” a 
great  deal  depends  sometimes,  China  is  still  a land  which  is 
hardly  to  be  taken  seriously,  so  little  is  known  either  of  her 
real  condition,  her  history,  or  her  people.  Many  of  the 
absurd  fables  of  a century  ago  are  still  current,  and  it  is  only 
amongst  a very  small  minority  indeed  that  there  is  anything 
like  that  adequate  knowledge  of  China  which  her  vast  im- 
portance demands. 

In  our  last  chapter  there  was  a hint  of  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  the  PrimeMinister.  Since  that  was  written, 
Mr.  T’ang  has  retired  from  the  Premiership,  and  discussion 
is  rife  as  to  who  is  to  succeed  him.  One  thing  is  certain 
though  little  has  been  seen  of  it  in  the  press,  the  worries 
of  the  past  few  months  have  fallen  so  severely  upon  Mr. 
T’ang  as  seriously  to  affect  his  health,  and  for  that  reason 
alone  it  was  good  that  he  should  retire  for  a while.  The 
matter  of  the  foreign  loans,  and  especially  of  the  amount  of 
supervision  to  be  allowed  to  the  foreign  bankers,  gave  the 
new  governing  body  the  greatest  anxiety.  Outside  aid  was 
a necessity,  but  it  was  not  forthcoming  without  guarantees, 
and  some  of  these,  as  we  have  seen,  were  of  a kind  to 
threaten  the  “sovereign  rights”  of  the  Chinese  people. 

To  make  this,  our  last  survey,  as  complete  as  possible  we 
reproduce  the  substance  of  the  most  recent  announcements 
bearing  the  stamp  of  truth.  With  regard  to  the  loan,  Reuter 
reports  agreement  between  the  Powers,  and  the  signature 
of  an  agreement  omitting  all  reference  to  any  special  rights 
pertaining  to  Russia  and  Japan.  Negociations  at  Peking 
hope  to  result  in  “a  clean  sweep  of  present  liabilities,  after 
which  the  Government  will  begin  administration  in  real 
earnest.”  This  should  soon  result  in  the  end  of  the  many 
petty  outbreaks  amongst  soldiers  and  other  malcontents 
angry  only  because  the  money  which  is  their  due  is  not 
forthcoming.  The  Ministry  of  Finance  proposes  the 
adoption  of  a gold  standard  for  international  commerce, 
keeping  a portion  of  the  great  loan  on  deposit  in  Europe  in 
order  to  meet  the  calls  of  exchange,  whilst  in  the  country 
itself  the  adoption  of  a nominal  gold  standard  as  in  Indians 
proposed.  We  cannot  imagine  anything  more  calculated 
to  aid  in  the  consolidation  of  the  Government  and  the  country 
than  the  effective  carrying  out  of  these  proposals. 

With  regard  to  the  regulations  under  which  the  par- 
liamentary work  of  the  country  is  to  be  carried  on,  the 
following  is  the  gist  of  the  present  proposals: — There  is  to 
bean  Upper  House,  or  Senate,  (Tsan-yi-yuan),  and  a Lower 
House,  or  House  of  Representatives,  (Chung-yi-yuan).  The 
members  are  to  consist  of  10  nominees  from  each  Provincial 
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Assembly,  5 for  each  House,  with  representatives  from  the  de- 
pendencies of  Mongolia  and  Tibet,  together  with  6 represent- 
atives-elected  by  oversea  Chinese,  and  eight  from  the  Central 
Educational  Society.  Members  are  to  represent  roughly 
800,000  inhabitants  each,  but  no  province  is  to  send  less  than 
10  representatives.  The  two  houses  are  to  sit  simultaneous- 
ly during  sessions  of  4 months,  the  life  of  the  Lower  House 
being  four  years,  whilst  that  of  the  Upper  is  to  be  six. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  has  also  been  engaged  in 
negociations  with  the  Diplomatic  Corps  with  regard  to  the 
future  of  the  Maritime  Customs,  and  the  turning  over  of  its 
control  to  the  Chinese  Government.  It  is  said  that  the 
Diplomatic  Body  has  expressed  a willingness  to  agree  to 
the  demands  of  Mr.  Hsiung  Hsi-ling  on  condition  that  the 
accounts  are  audited  by  the  Powers  concerned,  that  no 
reduction  be  made  in  the  number  of  foreigners  engaged,  and 
that  their  salaries  remain  as  at  present.  It  is  the  first 
condition  which  is  said  to  be  the  one  most  objected  to, 
though  opinions  differ  as  to  the  others  also. 

Events  of  the  past  few  days  have  brought  into  clearer 
prominence  the  fact  that  political  parties  are  gradually 
crystallizing  and  consolidating.  In  connexion  with  the 
retirement  of  T’ang  Shao-yi  the  Tung-ming-hu!  became 
prominent.  It  was  said  that  demands  made  by  them  for 
official  positions  were  such  as  the  Prime  Minister  could  not 
grant,  and  that  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  precipitate 
retreat.  This  body  seems  to  have  adopted  party  govern- 
ment as  one  of  the  planks  of  its  “platform,”  whilst  the  Kung- 
ho-tang  desires  a non-partisan  cabinet,  and  is  said  to  have, 
in  this  regard,  the  support  of  the  President.  Both  parties 
seek  the  support  of  a third,  the  Kung-ho-tung-yi-tang,  but 
the  members  of  this  party — so  we  gather  from  a recent 
telegram — “are  disagreeing  amongst  themselves.”  So  far 
as  the  indications  of  the  moment  go,  it  would  seem  as  if  in 
all  the  parties  there  are  “caves”,  splits,  and  dissensions,  and 
it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  some  time  before  there  will  be 
absolutely  clear  lines  of  demarcation  on  permanent  bases 
such  as  we  find  in  England  and  the  United  States. 

% The  following  proposals  are  said  to  have  been  made  to 
the  British  Minister  with  regard  to  Tibet.  1 . That  the  country 
remains  permanently  Chinese.  2.  That  China  takes  all  re- 
sponsibility. 3.  That  commercial  benefits  be  shared  by  Great 
Britain  and  China,  but  that  no  foreign  advisors  be  attached 
to  Tibetan  authorities.  4.  That  no  foreign  troops,  British  or 
other,  be  stationed  in  Tibet.  The  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  24th 
J Line,  that  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  Tibet  had 
undergone  no  change.  With  regard  to  the  latest  news  of  the 
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actual  position  of  affairs  in  that  country,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  Tibetans  had  regained  all  they  had  lost  since  the  Young- 
husband  expedition.  The  Dalai  Lama  had  left  India  with  a 
large  following  for  Lhasa,  from  which  it  was  said  he  pro- 
posed making  a visit  to  Peking. 

As  a last  word,  it  may  safely  be  declared  that,  judging 
from  the  situation  as  it  is  in  these  last  days  of  June,  there 
is  ample  justification  either  for  pessimism  or  for  optimism. 
The  pessimist  bases  his  prognostications  on  data  which  are 
plain  to  see — the  jealousies  of  Russia  and  Japan,  and  their 
evident  intention  to  safeguard  their  future,  so  far  as  that 
can  be,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese:  the  no  less  dangerous 
jealousies  of  the  Chinese  parties  themselves,  and  the  contin- 
ued friction  between  the  capital  and  the  provinces : the 
financial  danger,  which  threatens  the  worst  of  consequences 
unless  a very  strict  foreign  control  is  introduced  to  prevent 
waste  and  “squeeze”  : the  risk  from  discontented  troops, 
and  the  still  more  dangerous  consequences  from  the  mistaken 
employment  of  bad  characters  in  effecting  the  Revolution: 
the  risk  of  internal  ferment  when  the  inevitable  new  taxation 
comes  to  be  enforced,  stirred  up  as  the  people  will  be  by 
swarms  of  hungry,  ill-balanced,  and  needy  journalists.  These 
are  some  of  the  grounds  on  which  pessimists  base  their  advice 
to  all  and  sundry  not  to  be  over-sanguine  as  to  the  future. 

The  optimists  on  the  other  hand  take  broader  views. 
They  admit  that  at  the  moment  there  are  clouds  overhead, 
but  they  point  to  the  brightened  horizon.  The  possibility  of 
a downpour  now  is  evident,  but  after  that  the  clouds  will 
clear.  In  the  first  place  there  are  the  solid  qualities  of  the 
Chinese  race  to  build  upon.  These  have  never  failed  yet. 
Now  there  is  added  to  them  an  insight  into  principles 
hitherto  undreamt  of  in  Chinese  administration,  and  there 
are  capable  men  trained  to  carry  them  out.  It  is  evident  that 
the  danger  from  Russia  and  Japan  may  easily  be  exaggerated: 
these  nations,  it  may  be  argued,  do  but  desire  to  guard  them- 
selves from  attack,  and  at  any  rate  the  remaining  Four 
Powers  have  been  strong  enough,  so  far,  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  the  “Open  Door,”  which  for  the  time  being  is 
China’s  only  safeguard.  Internal  jealousies  are  common  to 
all  lands  and  need  not  be  fatal  by  any  means,  especially 
amongst  a people  so  imbued  with  commonsense  as  the 
Chinese.  The  financial  danger  is  forgotten  when  the  natural 
riches  and  the  industrial  habits  of  the  people  are  remem- 
bered; forgotten,  because  it  does  not  really  exist.  Risks  from 
disbanded  soldiers  will  steadily  lessen  as  the  new  army  and 
police  get  into  condition,  and  it  cannot  be  impossible  to 
draw  up  such  a code  of  laws  as  shall  reduce  to  a minimum 
the  danger  of  a subsidized  and  seditious  press. 
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For  ourselves,  we  see  possibilities  which  transcend  in 
their  promise  all  that  Chinese  enthusiasm  has  ever  dreamt  of. 
We  see  the  land  crossed  and  recrossed  by  lines  of  rail  carry- 
ing merchandise  and  raw  material  in  quantities  tenfold, 
twenty-fold,  perhaps  fifty-fold  as  great  as  are  now  known  : we 
see  hungry  millions  fed,  homeless  millions  housed,  and  the 
constant  rebellions  of  olden  times  quelled  in  quiet  content: 
we  see  rulers  honest  in  word  and  deed,  winning  as  a regular 
thing  those  encomiums  which  once  in  a millenium  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  honest  official  before  : we  see  development  every- 
where, in  corn  and  wine,  and  in  all  the  “ kindly  fruits  of  the 
earth”:  we  see  a land  “flowing  with  milk  and  honey”,  whose 
“ valleys  stand  so  thick  with  corn  that  they  laugh  and  sing  ” : 
we  see  hidden  wealth  discovered  and  made  available 
for  the  use  of  man : we  see  bare  hill-sides  once  more  cloth- 
ed with  forest  green : in  fact,  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  practicalities  of  life,  we  see  China  advancing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Not  less  do  we  look  for  progress  in 
the  immaterial  walks  of  life.  We  see  her  sons  distinguish- 
ing themselves  in  science,  in  art,  in  literature,  in  medicine, 
and  in  all  other  things  that  demand  brain  power  and 
concentrated  application.  Her  men  of  mark  will  take 
their  rightful  place  amongst  the  intellectually  noble  of 
the  earth.  They  will  come  to  their  great  task  untrammelled 
by  the  baleful  legacy  which  frustrates  much  of  the  best  effort 
of  the  West,  and  they  may  thus  be  expected  to  advance  with 
greater  rapidity  than  some  at  least  of  their  teachers.  Of 
their  mental  powers  we  have  no  shadow  of  doubt.  Long 
years  of  intimate  e~xperience  have^rormrrcgd  us  that  the 
Chinese  brain  at  its  best  is  the  equal  of  the  Western  at  its 
best.  It  only  remains  for  ample  opportunity  to  be  given  for 
the  realization  of  our  rose-coloured  forecast. 

It  may  be  that  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  will  devolve 
the  task  of  seeing  that  this  opportunity  is  given.  We  point 
out  to  them  the  possibility.  We  adjure  them  to  lose  no  time 
in  coming  to  an  understanding  on  the  matter.  Once  that  is 
done,  and  understood  by  the  world  at  large,  on  China  herself 
will  rest  all  further  responsibility. 
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